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Art. I. oan of Arc, an Epic Poem. By Robert Southey. gto. 
pp- 409. li. Is. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies, &c. 1796. 


Vi T= were forry to obferve, in the preface to this work, cer- 


tain facts ftated in order to difplay the extreme rapidity 
with which it was written. An epic poem in 12 books 
finifhed in fix weeks, and, on its improved plan in 10 books, 
almoft entirely recompofed during the time of printing! Is ie 
poffible that a perfon of claffical education can have fo flight an 
opinion of (perhaps) the moft arduous effort of human inven- 
tion, as to fufter the fervour and confidence of youth to hurry 
him in fuch a manner through a defign which may fix the re- 
putation of a whole life? “Though it may be that a work fel- 
dom gains much by remaining long in the bureau, yet is it re- 
{peétful to the pubiic to prefent to it a performance of bulk and 
pretenfion, bearing on its head all the unavoidable imperfec- 
tions of hafte? Does an author do juftice to himfelf, by put- 
ting it out of his power to correct that which he will certainly 
ina few years confider as wanting much correction? To run @ 
race with the prefs,in an epic poem, is an idea fo extravagant, that 
Mr. S. muft excufe us it it has extorted from us thefe animad- 
verfions. We now proceed to the work itfelf. 

How far the ftory of the Adaid of Orleans is happily chofen 
for an epic poem is a queftion which will, doubilefs, be differ- 
ently decided by different perfous. The bad fuccefs of the 
prefent poet’s fertous predeceflor, Chapelain, may fairly be 
afcribed to his want of poetical talents. “The good fuccefs of 
his comic predecetlor, Voltaire, is a much more formidable ob- 
ftacle ; for it is certain that the aflociation made in the minds 
of thofe who have read that fupremely witty, {plendid, and 
licentious poem, has almoft as much unfitted /@ Pucelle for 
becoming a heroine, as Butler has done his Hudibras tor be- 
coming ahero. Norcan any one, well acquainted with the 
hiftory and manners of that period, readily bring himfelf. to 
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acquiefce in a pi€ture of immaculate purity, humanity, and 
philofophical enlargement of fentiment, perfonified under the 
name of a country girl who was either a wild fanatic, an artful 
impoftor, or more probably a mixture of both. With refpe& 
to the objection which Mr. S. anticipates, that the fubject of 
the poem is fo far from xational to an Englifhman that it records 
the defeat of his country, we fhould be forry not to feel with 
him that the approbation of thofe who cannot wifh well to the 
caule of juftice, by whomfoever fupported, is not worth endea- 
vouring toobtain: yet human nature being what itis, the author 
muft not be furprifed if this circumftance diminifhes the popu- 
larity of his work. Indeed, if, as we think is very evident, he 
has chofen the fubject with a view to modern application, no- 
thing can be more natural than that it will difpleafe thofe of 
oppofite fentiments, for the very fame reafons which have ren- 
dered it pleafing to him. 

We deem it unneceflary to give an exact analyfis of the plan 
and argument of this poem. It may fuffice to fay in general, 
that it opens with the miffion of Joan of Arc, and clofes with 
the coronation of Charles VII. at Rheims. Many of the pre- 
ceding events under our Henry V. are brought in by way of 
narration ; and an anticipation of the unfortunate and crue! end 
of the Maid is prefented ina prophetic vifion. ‘The author has 
indulged his fancy in reprefenting her as educated by a hermit, 
and has given her an imaginary lover, Theodore, who is flain 
in battle before the conclufion of the piece. Dunois, the baf- 
tard, has a confpicuous part affigned to him in the military 
tranfaCtions of the poem: but the real hero is purely imaginary, 
one Conrade, a man of no high rank, but adorned with all the 
ftern virtues of the patriot, and all the liberal fentiments of the 
philanthropift, and fuppofed to be the deferted lover of the fair 
Agnes, the king’s miftrefs. Various epifcdes, either hiftorical 
or drawn from humble life, diverfify the narration; and, though 
there is no proper machinery, yet a fpecies of preternatural 
agency is introduced under the form of vifion or infpiration. 
At the beginning of the fecond book, the author’s friend Mr, 
Coleridge has contributed about 4oo lines, in which the 
Maiden’s heavenly call is defcribed in a kind of wild vifion 
prefented to her fancy, picturing the palace of Ambition with a 
number of allegorical perfonages; and the whole of the ninth 
book is devoted to a vifion of the Maid, who is conducted by 
Defpair to the Dome of Death. There is too much of fame- 
nefs in the device of thefe two vifionary parts, though they are 
made productive of much ftriking and varied imagery. 

To proceed to the execution of the defign: we do not hefitate 
to declare our opinion that the poctical powers difplayed in it 
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are of a very fuperior kind, and fuch as, if not wafted in pre- 
mature and negligent exertions, promife a rich harveft of future 
excellence. Conceptions more lofty and daring, fentiments 
more commanding, and language more energetic, than fome | 
of the beft paflages in this poem afford, will not eafily be 
found :—nor does fcarcely any part of it fink to languor; as 
the glow of feeling and genius animates the whole. ‘The lan- 
guage is, for the moft part, modelled on that of Milton, and not 
unfrequently it has a ftrong relifh of Shakfpeare: but there are 
more defeétive and difcordant lines than might be wifhed, either 
owing to carelefInefs, or to that piece of falfe tafte, as we think 
it, the copying of harfh founds or images in harfh verfification. 
Indeed, the author, in his preface, exprefsly imputes his de- 
feéts of this kind to defign: but furely the loofe profody of 
Englifh blank verfe is neither too difficult, nor too melodious, 
to render a clofe adherence to its rules an indifpenfable law of 
poetry. Another frequent caufe of halting meafure is the falfe 
pronunciation of French proper names, which the writer com- 
monly accents on the firft fyllable, after the Englifh manner. 
‘ We confefs that we are alfo offended with the frequency of allite- 

ration, often when the repeated found is moft harfh and unmu- 
fical. Nor can we praife the licentious coinage of new verbs 
out of nouns, in which our poet, in common with many other 
modern lovers of novelty, too much indulges. Indeed, there 
are few pages in which there is not fomewhat to be mended in 
the diGtion or verfification,—clearly accufing the hurry with 
dj. which fo great a work has been completed. 

With refpect to the fentiments, they are lefs adapted to the 
age in which the events took place, than to that of the writer; 
being uniformly noble, liberal, enlightened, and breathing the 
pureft fpirit of general benevolence and regard to the rights and 
claims of human kind. In many parts, a {trong allufion to later | 
characters and events is manifeft ; and we know not where the 7 
ingenuity of a crown lawyer would ftop, were he employed to 
make out a lift of inuendos. In particular, War, and the luft 
of conqueft, are every where painted in the ftrongeft colours 
of abhorrence.—Far be it from us to check or blame even the 
excefles of generous ardour in a youthful breaft! Powerful an- 
tidotes are neceflary to the corrupt felfifinefs and indifference 
of the age. 

We thall now lay before our readers fome fpecimens of this 
performance in its different ftyles and topics. We could with 
pleafure give an extract from the fublime vifion of Mr. Cole- 
ridge: but we think it fairer to exhibit the powers of the 
proper author, 
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Mr. S.’s talent for defcription is happily difplayed in the fol- 
lowing paflage, in which the heroine takes the armour of Or- 
Jando from his tomb : 


* On to St. Catherine’s facred fane they go; 

The holy fathers with the imag’d crofs 

Leading the long proceffion. Next, as one 
Suppliant for mercy to the King of Kings, 

And grateful for the benefits of Heaven, 

The Monarch pafs’d ; and by his fide the Maid; 
Her lovely limbs rob’d in a fnow-white veft : 
Wiftlefs that every eye dwelt on her form, 

With ftately ftep fhe pac’d; her laboring foul 
To high thoughts elevate; and gazing round 
With the wild eye, that of the circling throng 
And of the vifible world unfecing, faw 

The thapes of holy phantafy. By her 

The warrior Son of Orleans ftrode along 
Pre-eminent. He, nerving his young limbs 
With manly exercife, had fcaled the cliff, 

And dafhing in the torrent’s foaming flood, 
Stemm’d with broad breaft its fury: fo his form, 
Sinewy and firm, and fit for loftieft deeds, 
Tower’d high amid the throng effeminate ; 

His armour bore of hoftile fteel the marks, 

Many and deep. His pittur’d fhield difplay’d 
A Lion vainly ftruggling in the toils, 

Whilft by his fide the cub with pious rage, 
‘His young mane floating to the defart air, 

Rends the fall’n huntfman. Tremouille him behind, 
‘Che worthlefs favourite of the flothful Prince, 
Stalk’d arrogant, in fhining armour clafp’d 
With gold and gems of richeft hues embols’d, | 
Gaudily graceful, by no hoftile blade 

Defaced, and rufted by no hoftile blood ; 
"Trimly-accoutred court habiliment, 

Gay, lady-dazzling armour, fit to adorn, 

in dangerlefs manceuvres fome review, 

"The mockery of murder! follow’d him 

The train of courtiers, fummer-flies that fport 
Jn the fun-beam of favor, infects fprung 

From the court dunghill, greedy blood-fuckers, 
The foul corruption-gender’d {warm of ftate. 

* As o’er fome flowery field the bufy bees 

Pour their deep mujfic, pleafant melody 

"To the tired traveller, under fome old oak 
Stretch’d in the checquer’d fhade; or as the found 
Of far-off waters down the craggy fleep 

Dath’d with loud uproar, rofe the murmur round 
Of admiration. Every gazing eye 

Dwelt on the mifion’d Maid. Of all befides, 
The long proceffion and the gorgeous train, 
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Tho’ glittering they with gold and {parkling gems, 
And their rich plumes high waving to the air, 
Hecdlefs. 
The confecrated dome they reach, 
Rea:’d to St. Catherine’s holy memory, 
Her death the altar told, what time expos’d 
A virgin victiin to the defpot’s rage, 
The agonizing rack outitretch’d her limbs, 
Till the ftrain’d mufcles crack’d, and from their fockets 
Started the blood-red eyes. Before her ftood 
Glutting his iron fight, the giant form 
Of Maximin, on whofe rais’d lip Revenge 
Kindled a favage {mile ; whilit even the tace 
Of the hard executioner relax’d, 
And fternly foften’d to a maiden tear. 
Her eye averting from the ftoried woe, 
The delegated damfel knelt and pour’d 
To Heaven the prayer of praife. 
A trophied tomb 
Clofe to the altar rear’d its antique bulk. 
‘T'wo pointlefs javelins and a broken fword, 
Time-mouldering now, proclaim’d fome warrior flept 
‘The fleep of death beneath. A maffy ftone 
And rude-enfculptur’d effigy o’erlaid 
The fepulchre. Above ftood Victory, 
With lifted arm and trump as fhe would blow 
The blatt of Fame, but on her out-ftretch’d arm 
Dears laid his ebon rod. 
The Maid approach’d— 
Deatm dropt his ebon rod—the lifted trump 
Pour’d forth a blaft whofe found miraculous 
Burft the rude tomb. Within the arms appear’d 
The crefted helm, the mafly bauldrick’s ftrength, 
The oval fhield, the magic-temper’d blade. 
A found of awe-reprefs’d aftonifhment 
Rofe from the crowd. ‘The delegated Maid 
O’er her white robes the hallowed breaft-plate threw, 
Self-fitted to her form. On her helm’d head 
The white plumes nod, majeftically flow. 
She lifts the buckler and the magic {word, 
Gleaming portentous light. 
The amazed crowd 
Raife the loud fhout of tranfport. ‘ God of Heaven,’* 
‘The Maid exclaim’d, «* Father all-merciful ! 
Devoted to whofe holy will, I wield 
The fword of Vengeance, go before our hofts ! 
All-jutt avenger of the innocent, 
Be thou our Champion! God of Love, preferve 
Thofe whom no luft of glory leads to arms.”? 


A picture of peaceful humble life, given in a fpeech 
Conrade, may ferve to contraft the preceding : , 
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“¢ Oh happy age !’* 
He cried, ** when ail the family of a . 
Freely enjoyed the goodly earth he gave, 
And only bow’d the knee in prayer to God! 
Calm flow’d the unruffied ftream of years along, 
Till o’er the peaceful ruftic’s head, grew grey 
The hairs in full of ime. Then he would fit 
Beneath the coetaneous oak, whilft round, 
Sons, grandfons, and their offspring join’d to form 
The blamelefs merriment; and learnt of him 
What time to yoke the oxen to the plough, 
What holiow moanings of the weftern wind 
Foretel the ftorm, and in what lurid clouds 
The embryo lightning lics. Well-pleas’d, he taught, 
The heart-fmile glowing on his aged cheek, 
Mild as decaying light of fummer fun. 
Thus calmly conftant flowed the ftream of life 
Till loft at length amid that fhoreiefs fea, 
Eternity. Around the bed of death 
Gather’d his numerous race—his laft advice 
In fad attention heard—caught his laft figh— 
Then underneath the aged tree that grew 
With him, memorial planted at his birth, 
"They delved the narrow houfe : there oft at eve 
Drew round their children of the after days, 
And pointing to the turf, told how he lived, 
And taught by his example how to die.” 


The ninth book, which is entirely employed on the imagery 
of fancy, opens with the vifionary voyage of the Maid to the 
regions of Defpair. It may be thought that the poet’s imi- 
tation of Spenfer is too clofe and palpable in the dialogue be- 
tween the heroine and this baleful phantom, who urges her by 
many arguments to the commiffion of fuicide: yet the defcrip- 
tion of the perfon and habitation of Defpair is original : 

‘ An aged Man 
Sat near, feated on what in long- paft days 
Had been fome fculptured monument, now fali’n 
And half-obfcur’d by mofs, and gathered heaps 
Of withered yew-leaves and earth-mouldering bones ; 
And fhining in the ray was feen the track 
Of flimy {nail obfcene. Compofed his look, 
His eye was large and raylefs, and fix’d full 
Upon the Maid; the blue flames on his face 
Stream’d a drear light; his face was of the hue 
Of death: his limbs were mantled in a fhroud. 
* Then with a deep heart-terrifying voice, 
Exclaim'd the Spectre, ‘* Welcome to thefe realms, 
*Thefe regions of Despair! O thou whofe tteps 
By Grier conducted to thefe fad abodes 
Have pierc’d; welcome, welcome to this gloom 
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Frrernal; to this everlafting night; 
Where never morning darts the enlivening ray, 
Where never fhines the fun, but all is dark, 
Dark as the bofom of their gloomy King !”’ 

‘ So faying he arofe, and by the hand 
The Virgin feized with fuch a death-cold touch 
As froze her very heart; and drawing on, 
Her, to the abbey’s inner ruin, led 
Refiitlefs: thro’ the broken roof the moon 
Glimmer’d a fcatter’d ray : the ivy twin’d 
Round the difmantled column: imaged forms 
Of Saints and warlike Chiefs, mofs-canker’d now 
And mutilate, lay ftrewn upon the ground ; 
With crumbled fragments, crucifixes fallen, 
And rufted trophies ; and amid the heap 
Some monument’s defaced legend {pake, 
Ail human glory vain. 

The loud blaft roar’d 

Amid the pile ; and from the tower the owl 
Scream’d as the tempeft fhook her fecret neft. 
He, filent, led her on, and often paus’d, 
And pointed, that her eye might contemplate 
At leifure the drear fcene.’ 


Among the tenants of the Houfe of Death, to the furvey of 
which Defpair leads the adventurous Maid, a large dome is af- 
figned to the Murderers of Mankind. The fpeech of one of 
thefe will afford a fpecimen of the poet’s political fentiments s 


‘ As gazing round 
The virgin mark’d the miferable train, 
A deep and hollow voice from one went forth ; 
«* Thou who art come to view our punifhment, 
Maiden of Orleans! hither turn thine eyes, 
For I am he whofe bloody victories 
Thy power hath rendered vain. Lo! I am here, 
The hero conqueror of Azincour, 
Henry or Enciann !—wretched that Iam! 
I might have reigned in happinefs and peace, 
My coffers full, my fubjects undifiurb’d, 
And PLenty and Prosperity had loved 
To dwell amongft them: but mine eye beheld 
The realm of France, by jaction tempeft-torn ; 
And therefore | did think that it would fall 
An eafy prey. 1 perfecuted thofe 
Who taught new doéttrines, tho’ they taught the truth: 
And when I heard of thoufands by the {word 
Cut off, or blaited by the pettilence, 
I calmly counted up my proper gains, 
And fent new herds to flaughter: temperate 
Myfelf, no blood that mutinied, no vice 
Tainting my private ufe, | fent abroad 
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Murenprr and Rare; and therefore am I doom’d, 
Like thefe tmperial Sufferers, crown’d with fire, 
Here to remain, till Man’s awaken’d eye 

Shall fee the genuine blacknefs of our deeds, 

And warn’d by them, till the whole human race, 
Fqualling in blifs the aggregate we caus’d 

Of wretchednefs, fhall form ONE BROTHERHOOD, 
OnE UNIVERSAL Famity oF Love.’’ 


If the famples which we have here given fhall excite (as we 
think they muft) the curiofity of fuch of our readers as are 
lovers of the bold and Jofty ftrains * of poetry, we may venture 
to promife them equal gratification from a number of other 


paflages in the work itfelf. as 





Art. II. 4 Whig’s Apology for his Confiftency ; in a Letter from a 
Member of Parliament ta his Friend in the Borough of * * * *, vo. 
pp. 198. 3s. Debrett. 1795. 


Ts pamphlet contains a very able and elaborate defence of 
the conduét of Mr. Fox, and of the political friends who 


have adhered to him in his oppofition to the prefent war. We 
know not which to admire moft in this apology, the temper 
with which it is written,—the moderation that it difplays re- 
fpecting thofe who have feceded from that gentleman’s party, 
—the fairnefs with which it {tates the arguments of adverfaries, 
—or the liberality of conftruétion which it puts on the aétions 
and meafures of men, who, quitting their tried political friends, 
have gone over to their politica] enemies. 

It appears to be the writer’s with to fteer a middle courfe be- 
tween thofe who maintain the new theories with which France 
has terrified the world, and thofe who would combat thofe 
theories with arms, and thereby expofe the conftitution to the 
danger of being as effectually and as completely deftroyed by 
the means employed for its defence, as it poflibly could be by 
the do¢irines that have fpread fuch alarms for its fafety. 

It may be prefumed that, as-a Whig, our author is devoted ta 
liberty, and is its fteady friend in every quarter of the globe. He 
is not, however, a knight-errant in its caufe; he loves all 
countries, but he is moft attached to his own ; he cherifhes the 
idea of freedom, but would not rifk the lofs of that portion of it 
which England pofleffes, in an attempt to enlarge or improve 
it. He rejects the do€trine which teaches that members of 
parliament are bound by the iuftruCtions of their conftituents ; 
a dodtrine which, he fays, would place the former in a ftate of 





* For a fpecimen of Mr. Southey’s talents for the fofter ftrains of 
poetry, fee Rev. July 1795, p. 355. 
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fervile dependence, excluding the exercife of their own judg- 
ment and difcretion ; and therefore he ftates himfelf to be one 
of thofe reprefentatives, who would not be led off by whims 
and fancies from the practical duties of the office which they 
fill, nor driven :nto the arms of what they con{cientioufly think 
acerrupi, incapable, and a treacherous adminiftration, by the 
dread that their perfeverance in hoftility to it would afford aid 
to fome filly projeCtors. He claims a right to judge for himfelf : 

‘ For myieli, (iays he,) I will frankly acknowledge that I would 
rather obtain the charaer of a diligent member of parliament, con- 
ftantly and affiduoufly in his place, watching the conduét of minifters, 
than be the author of any one of thofe contrivances which is to perfect 
our crazy fyitem, and drive away ftrife and wickednefs from the 
world, or even the moft renowned of thofe differtations in which alone 
the memory of fuch projects will live by the eloquence with which 
they are reprobated. . 

‘If fach feelings anfit me for an affociation either with thofe lofty 
{pirits who would regenerate, or thofe who would enflave mankind, 
they fuit at leait the {phere in which it has been your will that I fhould 
move. They have taught me to be content with the good within my 
reach, and to preferve for you and defend to the utmof that which I 
have ever eiteemed a fyftem of real and fubitanual liberty.’ 


He admits that the fituation of public affairs is alarming: 
but then he infifts that the danger is not all on one fide; that 
thofe who have in view nothing but the maintenance of rational 
and conftitutional freedom find themfelves placed between two 
extremes, either of which would be fatal to liberty — wild pro- 
jects of reform on one hand, and on the other mad plans of 
fubduing opinions by force of arms. He is aware that the line 
of conduct which he purfues will not only fail of pleafing any 
party, but will draw on him the ill-will and hatred of the twa 
great parties which at prefent divide the public opinion. 


© Which ever of the two mifchiefs by which this ifle is frighted from 
her propricty fhall become prevalent, there is equally an end of all 
the fervice you can reccive from men of my principles. The habits of 
our whole lives have confirmed us fo much in enmity to both, that we 
muft hope for as little lenity from thofe they call jacobins, as we re- 
ceive from thofe by whom jacobinifm is imputed tous. As we ftill 
think, and mean, while we have the power, to a& upon the perfua- 
fion, that between jacobinijm, (as the phrafe rans,) and the fyitem of 
thofe who have undertaken to cure it, there is a medium, and that 
medium our conftitution, profcription and perfecution are the mildett 
deftinies that await us from either. By the firft of thefe fa€tions we 
are called the advocates of flavery : the fecond already prepares its 
fire and faggot to cure us of republicanifm. All this is in order. Let 
me add, fuch are preciiely the fort of accufations, 1 would with to 
come from fuch quarters. From me therefore, as they deter me from 


no duty, they fhall draw no complaint. Who indeed, from fuch ad- 
verfaries, ever hopes for plain dealing ?? 
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The misfortunes which now threaten the country, he infifts, 
never could have had an exiftence, except in imagination, or 
would have been eafily averted, had the Rockingham party 
continued firmly united. It formed a barrier to defend confti- 
tutional liberty againft encroachments from any quarter, and to 
prevent any undue prevalence either of monarchy or deme- 
cracy. 

He takes notice of a charge brought againft him, that, on 
fome occafions, his principles and his conduct have been at va- 
riance; that healways profeffed himfelf an Anti-Gallican, re- 
probated both the crimes and the principles on which France 
has eftablifhed her republic ; felt himfelf alarmed at her vic- 
tories, and yet refufed to give his fupport to a war undertaken n| 
for the purpofe of oppofing a rampart to the victorious arms of 
the French nation; that he condemned many of the principles 
on which modern projectors were labouring to bring about a 
parliamentary reform, and yet oppofed the meafures which mi- 
nifters introduced into parliament for difcouraging them. The 
great object of the work before us is to anfwer this charge, and 
to prove that, throughout, he has been perfectly confiftent ; and 
at the very outfet he adopts, as containing his political creed, 
every principle laid down by Mr. Fox in his celebrated letter 
to his conftituents in December 1792. He traces back to the 
feffions of 1791 the origin of that fatal divifion which has fince 
rent afunder the Reckingham party ; for it was then that Mr. 
Burke declared in parliament his final feparation from Mr. Fox. 

The influence of thefe two celebrated men over the conduct ‘{ 
of government, he tells us, was very great ever fince the clofe 
of the American war; their authority ftood high with the 
public, and therefore it was naturally to be expected that they 
would on this occafion have great weight in leading or dividing 
the public opinion. He commends them for the manlinefs 
with which they publicly declared their principles, and their 
ideas of the French revolution: but he charges Mr. Pitt with 
pulillanimity in carefully keeping his own opinion to him- 
felf. 


‘ I do not cenfure him, (fays our author,) for not taking a part at 
once, and declaring in favour of the I’rench revolution as an example. 
Affuredly it was right to fee what would come of it, before any thing 
fimilar fhould be recommended to us. 1 am no enthufiatt in thee 
matters. As far as 1 know of their firft conititution my diflike to it 
is very great. But to leave France to the trial of her experiment, 
was always in the power of an honeit politician, and ] think would 
have been the choice of a wife one. If they who governed the 
Britifh councils had been difpofed to act in the fair, bona fide meaning 
of fuch a determination, they would have difcovered no fhynefs of 
{peaking to foreign nations, in firm and becoming language, = 
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fenfe, not of the experiment, but of the effort. This was the utmolt 
that could be required of any minifter ; but fo much, let me add, was 
required from any man holding that office with the views of a 
ftatefman.’ 

He tells us that Mr. Pitt thought it better policy to fow di- 
vifions among his great opponents in parliament, and make 
them quarrel] “about their own opinions, than to difcuts his. 
Candour, however, compels us to remark that, in {peaking of 
the minifter, our author is not influenced by his ufual liberality 
of fentiment ; to him he imputes every finifter, every bafe, 
every wicked motive: he will not allow him to be wrong 
through error, but on fyftem ; he will not for a moment have 
n\ it thought that Mr. Pitt could pofibly have aught in view but 
his own private advantage, or the fecurity of ‘his own power. 
A charge fo heavy, fo black, could not well be true of any mi-~ 
nifter. In real warfare, the world admires the foe who can treat 
his enemy generoufly and nobly. Why liberality of conduc 
fhould not be as much praétifed and admired in a political war- 
fare, we are not able to difcover. 

Vhe author next obferves that Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and 
Mr. Fox, might be confidered at one time as laying the found- 
ation of three different fyftems for the condu& of Great Britain, 
with not only diftin@ but oppofite views. The laft was for 
treating with France; the fecond was for declaring open war 
againft her and her principles, and reftoring the old govern- 
ment of that country to its former power; the firft was for 
overlooking the principles of France, and engaging in hoftilities 
againft her only in the character of an ally to Holland. * What 

might have enfued from adopting either of the fvftems recom- 
mended by Mr. Burke or Mr. Fox, no man, (fays our author,} j 
as they have never been tried, will pronounce. Tothat of Mr. 
Fox none of you would liften ; and all the means of giving 
effect to Mr. Burke’s have been fquandered on the minifter’s 
experiment.’ To Mr. Pitt’s plan he chiefly direéts his atten- 
tion; and for the better elucidation of it he takes a retrofpec- 
tive view of the affairs of Europe for fome preceding years. 
He charges the minifter with having, by his reftlefs intrigues, 
ftirred up a war againft Ruffia on “the fide of the Porte and 
Sweden, and a rebellion againft the Emperor in the Auftrian 
Netherlands. ¢ That fpirit of difaffeQion, (fays he,) which he 
had univerfally excited againft the Aultrian government by 
means of Vandernoot and Van Eupen, a difaffection which in 
its confequences has vifited Europe with the fevereft calamity 
it ever knew, which has thrice thrown thefe rich provinces 
into the hands of France, and given her, it is to be feared, per- 
petual poficiion of Holland, had drawn off the Emperor from 
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the RuMian alliance.’ He then paints the pitiful figure which 
the minifter made in his conteft with the Czarina, to whom, 
when he found he could not drive her from her purpofes by bul- 
lying, he was obliged to fubmit. 

‘lhe next topic on which our author touches is the treaty of 
Pilnitz; and he places it in rather a different point of view from 
any in which it has hitherto been made to appear : after having 
fpoken of the Ruffian bufinefs, he fays— 

‘ The fituation of the royal family at Paris quickened the tardy 
conferences at Pilnitz. Of thefe, the general refult is tolerably well 
known. It is true that no final determinaticn was come to between 
the German powers, at that time, to interfere by force in the affairs 
of France. ‘The fact is, and the advocates for thefe princes are wel- 
come to the whole benefit of it, that the determination was provifional, 
aind left intirely to the acceffion of the King of Great Britain. ‘They 
not only thought that an honeft nevtrality on our parts would be fatal 


to fuch a purpofe, but that without our active co-operation the enier- 
prife itfelt was impracticable. But the coyneis of our cabinet, whofe 
firft miniiter was covering his head with fhame for hisrecent divgrace*, 
deferred the execution of this rath project. In the then feelings of 
the Britihh nation, no man could expcét to be heard to the end of his 
fpeech who fhould propole to diflurb France tn the feitlement of her 


conftitution. Before Mr, Pitt could confent to fur a flep towards fuel 
a meafure, it was neceflary that it fhould appear to ortotmate with the 
country, and not to have been planned in the clofet; and that the 
public opinion fhould be fo dithuctly pronounced, as net only to leave 
him without any immediate fear cf lofing his place, but to afford him, 
In every point of view, an exemption trom ai] future refponifibility.’ 

The author then proceeds to mention the various political 
publications that were fent into the world at this time, the 
proclamation iflued for fupprefling them, the plans for par- 
liamentary reform, and the formation of the /acicty of the friends 
of the people. Ue then obferves: 

‘ The fociety of the Friends of the People complained that this pro- 
clamation, although in terms: levelicd ugainft the writings of Paine, 
was in truth and effect aimed at them. ‘Lhe duke of Portland and 
his friends recriminated, by urging the circumftances of hottility to- 
wards them, and their objects, which haa marked the formation of 
the fociety. ‘The proclamation, it was alledged, was temporary, and 
dependent upon the circumflances of danger; whereas the declara- 
tion to which the fociety had pledged itfelf, held up a permanent ob- 
ject, to be purfued at all hazards, and enforced by every means. 
‘Thus originated a train of evils which circumftances foon rendered 
incurable. The leaders of this fociety, rejecting all manner of compro- 
mie, which in juftice to the duke of Portland I mufi fay was offered thent, 
declared their determination to perfevere. ‘[hofe who concurred in 
the prociamation were equally refolved to follow it up by that fyftem 
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of meafures to which it feemed obvioufly to point. Between the two, 
the real, folid, unchangeable interefts of the Whig cauie fell to the 
ground, and were forgotten for ever.’ 

Nothing, he fays, could be more injudicious than the mea. 
fure which Mr. Pitt adopted when the news of the events at Paris 
of the ioth of Auguft reached London: he recalled our am- 
baflador, and yet left a pacific declaration with the provifional 
executive government fet up in France after the king was dee 
poted. Of this meafure he thus exprefles him(elf: 

« To deceive the royalifts, he took a ftep always in modern times 
regarded as a declaration of war. ‘To deceive the reft of mankind he 
engaged himfelf to France through the very executive council which 
afterwards he refufed to recognize, for the maintenance of a ftriét neu- 
trality. He did that which by being amic: ible in words and hoftile in 


faét, left him at full hberty to purl fue his double game until he could 


found the difpofition of parties in England and put the alternative of’ 


war or peace, home to them, before he fhould anfwer it himfelf.’ 

About this period, fays he, and fortunately for Mr. Pitt’s 
projects, fome vain ieee | in England made the revolution of 
the roth of Augult the fubject of an addrefs of felicitation to the 
national aflembly ; which afforded new food for alarm, and new 
arguments for {lrengthening the hands of minifters. The retreat 
of the combined armies from Champagne, and the victories of 
the French in the Netherlands, following foon afterward, gave a 
bolder tone to the language of the reforming focieties, and 
brought out into broad day the expanded views by which many 
perfons in them began to be actuated. 


‘ To keep thefe tranfactions any longer from prefling forward inte 
our debates, feemed jutt as little poflible as it was to debate them 
without hoftility. With differences of principle comparatively flight, 
thofe that began to prevail with refpect to the mode, and degree in 
which Great Britain ought to take part in the affairs of the continent, 
grew every day more extenfive. France had difgufted the world by 
her cruelties, and alarmed it by her ambition. To temporize with th¢ 
one, or to bend to the other, enteted as little into the views of the 
great leader of oppofition, as it did into thofe of any fet of men his 
Majefty could have chofen for his advifers. Yet with every fentimene 
which befpoxe rcfolution in the fubilance, he felt every poffible 
{cruple about the mode ; as he forefaw that it was precifely upon this 
mode that the whole juitice of the queition would hereafter be found 
to turn, and that it would be feen whether we had interfered with an 
intent to reftrain her ambition and aggrandizement, or to change her 
government and puni! th her crimes. He thought, therefore, that if 
was neceffary to interfere, he thought that it would be right to arm, 
but above all things that it was indifpenfable to negociaie. This way, 
which he profeifed to be his, of viewing the fubject, totally, as you 
will obferve, excluded from the confideration of it all that {et of reae 
fons, in favour of war, connected either with our own government or 
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with that of France, which weighed fo confiderably with other gen- 
tlemen. In the opinions of this latter defcription, the deltruction, or 
difmemberment of the republic was the beft method of repreffing the 
violence of the reforming focicties in Great Britain, and little difficulty 
remained, with them, as to the mode of declaring war againft France, 
fo long as they could fecure the co-operation of the other branches of 
the confederacy.’ 


The writer tells us that the fudden and unexpected proclama- 
tion for aflembling the parliament, and calling out the militia,was 
preceded or attended with difficulties of no ordinary fize, as 
affecting Mr. Pitt's fyftem ; and particularly in fettling the lan- 
guage of the fpeech that was to be delivered from the throne. 


«If (fays hes) the minifter fhould declare for war, without firk 
afcertaining what fupport he was to expect, he rifqued his prefent 
power. If he fhould continue fair/y neutral, he rifqued all the ex- 
pected benefits of our difunion. What therefore he found it fafeft to 
determine upon, was a neutrality which fhould be juft enough to fave 
appearances with the public, but which could not, in its nature, deceive 
the penetrating eye of Mr. Burke. With the one, he obtained the 
credit of doing all he could to avoid that war which the other faw with 
fatisfaction mutt inevitably follow from the conduct he then purfued, 
unlefs fome very fudden and fenfible alteration fhould take place in it. 

‘To keep him up ftoutly to this point feemed the chief aim of that 
divifion of our party, which began about this time to announce its 
feparation from us, by fome high language in the Houfe of Commons, 
and by affociations and engagements entered into with other perfons 
in the fpirit of direct hoftility to the old principle of our union. No 
facrifice was deemed too great to win from his wary policy any affent, 
however cold, to the meafures they were projecting. Whatever his 
mott vipilant jealouly could exaé in the way of full fecurity for his 
place, all that could be afked as preliminary abdications of the great 
conftitutional points on which they had been at iffue with him for fo 
many years, every reproach they had uttered againft his integrity 
and capacity, every claim upon their fteadinefs that private honour or 
friendthip could urge, all, all was thrown in one undiltinguifhed hea 
at his feet in this frantic fit of zeal and fury. Now began to difplay 
itfelf the dexterity with which he had conduéted this whole intrigue.’ 


The difference between Mr, Burke’s and Mr. Pitt’s fyftem, 
with refpe& to France, is here ftated with fairnefs; and it is 
ealy to fee that, as the author thought the former unjuftifiable 
cn principles of right, fo he could not but condemn the Jatter 
on principles of policy. 

‘Let us, on this fubjeét, come to a fair explanation. It is not one 
of the leait eviis of your fituation that you have all been kept in pro- 
found ignorance as to what you withed yourfelves. Puzzled by your 
paffions, you faw neither the path you were about to quit, nor that 
which you meant to purfue. Centuring me for my perfeverance in 
oppofition, what did you defire? That 1 fhould be neutral? By no 
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means: I was to fupport fomebody. But whom? Mr. Burke or Mr- 
Pitt ? 

* You are not to imagine that this was a matter of indifference, or 
capable of an eafy decifion except in very eafy minds. I have al- 
ready remarked to you that at the commencement of our war fyftem, 
a’ moft important difference cf opinion fubfifted between thefe two per- 
fons. Mr. Burke declared openly, and at once, for war, on the 
broad ground of general policy and neceffity. With larger views, a 
bolder imagination, and far keener feelings, he avowed his object to 
be no lefs than the reftoration, by force of arms, of the French mo- 
narchy, entire, in the family of Bourbon. The fentiments of Mr. 
Pitt were widely different. During the whole of this period of con- 
fternation, while France had fettled herfelf in the heart of Germany, 
had feized Savoy, menaced Italy, and was advancing to the gates of 
Holland by the conqueft of the Netherlands, he profeffed to be ac- 
tuated by no other views than thofe of a moft rigid neutrality. Far 
from difcovering any danger to Europe from the progrefs of the 
French arms, or any infecurity for the Britifh conftitution in the 
eftablihhment of a republic in France, Mr. Pitt never once offered to 
interfere by remonitrance, mediation, force, in fhort in any avowed 
mode whatever, until they had paffed an abfurd decree about the na- 
vigation of the Scheldt, and put their red night caps upon the feverifh 
heads of fome of our countrymen at Paris; and then his very firit {tep 
was to negociate, (as he pretends to call his interchange of memorials) 
with thefe fubverters of monarchy, order, religion, and law, for the 
exprefs purpofe of procuring from them fatisfactory explanations upon 
thefe, and all other matters in difpute. While Mr. Windham, Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, and others, ftated their feparation from Mr. Fox to 
have been becauie, as well upon a principle of right, as upon a ba- 
lance of inconveniences, he judged the eftablifhment of a republic in 
France to be a leffer evil than the deftru&tion which he forefaw would 
involve Europe by an attempt to preventit, Mr. Pitt, with whom the 
declared an union, avowed!y went in principle to every length of Mr. 
Fox’s propofition, preferring only to conduét his negociations through 
agents, who might be mutually difavowed.’— 

‘ Believing with Mr. Burke that the republic of France mutt pull 
down the monarchy of England, and confequently that war was our 
only hope for fafety, with what confiftency could | have aéted on Mr. 
Pitt’s reafoning which left the republic untouched, or how could I 
have departed from opinions fo dear to me as to render the firmett 
friendfhips but lightly valued in comparifon with them, and {upport a 
war on a footing which involved their difavowal ? I faw no efcape from 
this dilemma. According to Mr. Burke, monarchy in Great Britain 
had not a day to live after monarchy in France. According to Mr. 
Pitt, itwas inno danger beyond the means which France could exert 
again{ft it, whether as a monarchy, or as a republic. 

© You fee, Sir, that it was not well poflible for men to be more ad- 
verfe in principle than the members of the new alliance. All the topics 
which were in ufe with one branch of it, were in direét contradiétion te 
the profeilions of the other. But the public could not follow both.’ 


[To be concluded in the next Review.] 
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Art. III. An Hifforical » Geographical, and Philof phical View of the 
Chinefe Empire; comprehending a Defcription of the fifteen Pro. 
vinces of China, Chinefe Tartary, Tributary States; Natural 
Hiftory of China; Government, Religion, Laws, Manners and 
Cuftoms, Literature, Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, &c. By 
W. Winterbotham. ‘To which is added, a copious Account of Lord 
Macartney’s Embafly, compiled from original Communications. 
$vo. pp. 550- 9%. 6d. Boards. Ridgway,&c. 1795. 

7 expenfive preparations for the late embafly to China, 

from which the Britifh nation was led to expeét a com- 

mercial intercourle of the greateft importance, fuggefted to 
Mr. Winterbotham the utility of compiling the prefent volume, 
He affures the public that he has inveftigated different accounts 
with impartiality ; that he has {tripped of their abfurdities the 
relations of vifionary miflionaries; and, by collecting faéts 
refpe€ting the natural hiftory, population, government, laws, 
cuftoms, religion, literature, fciences, manufactures, &c. of 
the Chinefe empire, he hopes that he has enabled the reader to 
form a correct opinion of a nation which is, in many inftances, 
the moft aftonifhing of any recorded in hiftory. 

The prefent volume is divided into chapters, the different 
heads of which are enumerated in the title-page. In the perufal 
of this hiftory, many readers will receive much entertainment, 
particularly from the account of Lord Macartney’s embafly, 
for the materials of which the editor tells he is indebted to 
one who formed a part of his Lordfhip’s fuite. 

The appearance of Lord Macartney and thofe who accom- 
panied him from Pekin to pay their refpects to his Imperial 
Majefty, who was then in Tartary, muft no doubt have 
highly amufed the inhabitants of that city; nor will the rela- 
tion fai] to contribute to the entertainment of our readers: 

‘« The guards, muficians, and fervants, received orders to hold 
themfelves in readinefs, with only indifpenfable neceffaries; and even 
the gentlemen of the fuite were to be as little incumbered as poffible. 
They were to carry with them only the uniform of the embafly and a 
common fuit of cloaths: the muficians aad fervants were to be drefled 
out in a fuit of ftate liveries, which, on being unpacked, furnifhed 
evident proof that this was not their firfl appearance in public; from 
feveral of their dreffes bearing the names of their former wearers, and 
from fome circumftances, we diicovered that they had been made up 
for the fervants of M. de la Luzerne, late French ambaffador at Lon- 
don. But whether they were of diplomatic origin, or derived their 
exiftence from the theatre or Monmouth-ftreet, is of little importance 
tothe reader. With thefe habiliments, fuch as they were, every man 
fitted himfelf out in the beft manner he could, at leaft with coats and 
waiftcoats, for with refpect to breeches there were only fix pairs in the 
package, and not a fingle hat accompanied them. Such, indeed, was 
the grotefque‘figure they made, when thus dreffed out, that had the 
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party appeared as ridiculous to the Chinefe as they did to each ether, 
they might reafonably have fuppofed, that we rather wifhed to acquire 
money by the exhibition, than ww add dignity to an embafly cf the na- 
ture of that in which we were engaged. . 

‘ The Ambaffador and Sir George Staunton agreed to travel in an 
old chaife belonging to the latter, which, on being unpacked, cer- 
tainly had none of that gaudy appearance which diilinguithes the 
works of art in China; and fome of the Chinefe did not hefitate to 
exprefs their difapprobation of its external appearance, whica was, 
indeed, contemptible. 

‘ When the chaife was put in order for the journey, a difficulty 
arofe, for which, as it had not been forefeen, no provilion was made ; 
this was to get a couple of poftillions: at length, however, a corporal 
of infantry, who had once been in this fituation, offered his fervice, 
and a light-horfeman was ordered to affift him in conducting the car- 
nage. 

« A man who has learned two trades is frequently ufeful to himfelf 
and to others; this humble corporal was the only man who could iiave 
headed the Ambaffador, and conducted him on his way. He and his 
afliftant were permitted to exercife the horfes in the chaife for a fhort 
time through the ftreets of Pe-kin, under a guard cf mandarins and 
foldiers, and fuch crowds affembled to fee this extraordinary fpe@acle, 
that authority was abfolutely neceflary to reflrain the impertinent tref- 
paffes of curiofity. 

‘ Such of the fuite as preferred riding on horfeback were to be ac- 
commodated on giving in their names, and carts were to be provided 
for thofe who preferred thole [that] kind of vehicles to the faddle.” 

The perfevering induftry of the Chinefe cannot be better 
exemplified than by the following extraordinary narrative : 


© We left Chaung-fhanuve at fix o’clock in the morning 5 the road 
takes the charaéter of the country, which was every where broken and 
mountainous: yet fterile as it now appeared, this evidently did not 
proceed from any want of attivity inthe natives. Every fpotcapaole 
of cultivation was covered with corn; and in one place we faw {everal 
patches of tillage where the declivity feemed to be wholly inacceflible. 
This excited our admiration, but judge our furprize when we ob- 
ferved a peafant iabouring on one of them, where we at firlt could not 
conceive how he was capable of ftanding. 

‘ A more minute examination informed us, that this peafant had a 
rope faitened round his midd!e, which was fecured at the top of the 
mountain, and by which this hardy cultivator lets himfelf down to any 
part of the precipice where a few yards of ground give him encourage- 
ment to plant his vegetables or fow his corn: and in this manner he 
had decorated the mountain with thofe little cultivated {pots that hung 
about it. Near the bottom, on an hillock, he had ereéted a wooden 
hut, furrounded with a fmall piece of ground, planted with a few ne- 
ceflary vegetables, where he fupported, by his hazardous induftry, a 
wife and family. The whole of thefe cultivated {pots, which did not 
appear to amount to more than half an acre, offered from their fitwa- 
tion, at fuch hazardous diftances from each other, a very curious ex- 
ample of the natural induftry of the people.’ 
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The Emperor declined, as contrary to antient ufage, to enter 
into any written treaty with Great Britain: but, to evince his 
high perfonal regard for his Britannic Majefty, he delivered to 
Lord Macartney, with his own hand, a box of great value, 
containing the miniatures of alk the preceding emperors, with 
a fhort charaéter of each in verfe written by themfelves : 

‘ Deliver (faid he,) this cafketto the King your mafter, with your own 
hand, and tell him from me, that {mall as the prefent may appear, it 
is the molt valuable | have to bettow, or my empire can furnifh. It has 
been tranfmitted to me through a long line of anceftors, and I had 
referved it as the [aft token of affe€tion 1 had to bequeath to my fon 
and fucceffor, as a tablet of the virtues of his progenitors, which I 
fhould hope he had only to perufe to be induced to imitate; and to 
make it, as they had done, the grand object of his life to exalt the 
imperial honour, and advance the happinefs of his people.’ 

The Emperor is defcribed as being about five feet ten inches 
high, of a flender but well-proportioned form, with regular fea- 
tures ; and, though far advanced, he difcovered not the decre- 
pitude of age. He was affable in his deportment, difplaying 
the dignity of the prince in the fuperior manners of the man. 
His habit was a robe of yellow filk, with a cap of black velvet fur- 
mounted with a red ball and zdorned with a peacock’s feather ; 
his boots were of filk embroidered with gold, and a blue filk 
fafh was tied round his waift. 

The furprife of Lord Macartney and his fuite may eafily be 
conceived on being ordered to prepare for their departure: 

* To fpeculate on the policy that actuated the court of Pe-kin on 
this oceafion, would be vain; neither fhall we prefume to aferibe it to 
any mifconduét or mifmanagement; but the manner in which the 
embafly was diimifled was certainly ungracious, and mortifying in the 
extreme; for fuppofing it to be the policy of the Chinefe govern- 
ment, that no foreign minifter fhall be received, but on particular 
occafions, and that he fhall not remain in the country after he has 
finifhed his particular miffion ; it does not appear that the bufinefs was 
at all advanced which Lord Macartney was employed to negotiate ; 
and his Lordfhip certainly would not have formed domeftic arrange-~ 
ments, if he had not confidered himfelf certain of remaining at Pe-kin 
throughout the winter, and of fucceeding in the objeét of his embafly." 


From the perufal of this narrative, we are led to recolleé the 
opinion of Mr. Anderfon, who, in his account of that embaffy, 
fays: ‘* We entered [the Chinefe Empire} like paupers, re- 
mained in it like prifoners, and quitted it like vagrants.”’ 
‘The Emperor’s perfonal civility, however, in fome meafure, 
comtradicts that account. Gel 
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Set. IV. Mr. Malkin’s Efays on Subses conneGed with Civic 
lizaticn. 
{ 4rticle continued from p.175.] 
1’ oppofition to Rouffeau, the prefent author would unite the 
4 fludy of foreign anddead languages with that of the vernacular 


and he defends the prefent fyftem of our fchools, by which many 
years are devoted to the attainment of thofe languages. 


‘ Empiric tutors (he fays) may rattle through a book of Homer 
before dinner 3 but the true fcholar will prefer the exaé and legiti- 
mate invefltigation of twenty lines: and it would be well, if the advo- 
cates for rapidity were to recolleét, that the object is, not to bring 
young men immediately acquainted with the contents of all the ancient 
writers, but to furnifh the ability of perufing them, when future in- 
clination and onportunity fhall ferve. Others have cavilled at the 
feeming abfurdity, that this kind of knowledge fhould be confidered 
as efiential to a liberal education, when fo few men, after they have 
entered on ative life,:caft a fingle thought on the fedentary purfuits 
of their younger days, Not to mention, that the neglect of a fcience 
is no argument of its inutility, 1 confider it as an error to fuppofe, 
that the information contained in claffical books is the principal ad- 
vantage to be derived from claffical learning. Though a man fhould 
never open the page of an ancient author, the good effeéts of his 
early ftudies will be perceived, in his intimate acquaintance with the 
precife m-aning of terms, in the transfufion of elegance and {pirit into 
his vernacular compofitions, and in his general obfervance of gram- 
matical and idiomatic accuracy ; and fhould I be afked for proofs of 
the difadvantageous circum{tances, attending the ignorance of the 
fundamental formation of languages, ] refer to the continual blunders 
of thofe authors who, however ingenicus and excellent in other 
re{fpeéts, betray the want of early tuition in almoft every fentence.’ 


On this head it is not Rouffeau alone but alfo Locke whom 
he oppofes, calling into his aid againft fuch powerful adverfa- 
ries the artillery of La Bruyere. Locke would not have young 
men taught to make Latin themes and declamations, and, ftill 
lefs, verfes of any kind. The contrary practice is ftrongly 
recommended by our author, who fays that — 


‘ It animates them with the defire of a more clofe intimacy with 
the models of their imitation ; and by exciting a more lively compe- 
tition, than the mere traoflating of authors could produce, it fharpens 
the alacrity of genius, and gives additional zeft to the pleafures of 
improvement. Noone will affect to fay, that the inttru&ion conveyed 
through the medium of a fchool-boy’s eflay, will prove a very valua- 
ble acquifition to the literary world; but an early habit of writing is 
of confiderable ufe, in giving facility and propriety of expreffion ; 
and it is undoubtedly a fact, that many young men, while at {chool, 
arrive at a degree of elegance, ftrength, and precifion in the compo- 
ftion of Englith profe, to which men in the conftant exercife of liberal 
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profeflions in vain afpire, who have not enjoyed fimilar advantages. 
On the whole [ am of opin 1Un, that the fyitem of clafiical inftruction, 
which cbtains in public feminaries, is hi: vhiv ufeful, and excellently 
condudcled ; itis true the managers of thefe inititutions profefs but one 
object, but they faithfully apply chemfelves to attain it: and [ confefs 
I retain fo much, of what may perhaps be called the pedantry of a 
feclaiic education, as to exclaim with energy to my young readers, 

----——- - Vos exemplaria Greca 

No@urnd verfate manu, verfate diurna. Hor. 
And ! appeal to the concurrent teftimony of philofophy, as well as 
poetry: ‘© Etiamfi omnia a veteribus inventa funt, tamen exit hoe 
femper novum, ufus et difpotitio inventorum ab aliis.” Sen. Epif. 64.” 

Farneftly as Mr. Malkin recommends the ftudy of language, 
he by no means confiders it as entided to a monopoly. of time 
and attention: there are many other branches of knowlege, he 
favs, to be acquired, which would rather promote than im- 
pede the progrefs of claffical education. Here he cenfures the 
fyftem of our public feminaries, as not providing collatcra 2 
kinds of inftruction ¢ by which to relieve the intenfity 
uniform application, and footh the mind with one rs 
vicifitude.’ Lie recommends the fludy of arithmetic, which he 
calls ¢ an important ramification of fcience, though confidered 
as too plodding for the refinement of fcholaftic tafte ; and yet 
wel! adapted to ripen and improve the difcriminating faculties,” 
and extremely ufeful to men of lurge fortunes, who from a 
want of fufficient knowlege of it, or from diflixe to bear the 
fatioue of periodical calcusations, © furrender themfelves to the 
es earth of ftewards and depend; its.” 

he ftudy of antient and modern hitory i is powerfully re- 
comiended tn our author’s fyftem; as mott proper, by a com. 
parifon of hiftorians, to enable vouth to cuard againdt fallehood 
and prejudice, by whatever authority (ipported. Biography 
Mr. M. confiders as a very ufeful bandmaid to hiftory. Though 
cecided in his opinion that youth fhould be familiarized with 
the celebrated writers of antiquity, who flourifhed in Greece 
and Rome, he woutd not have the ftudy of them exclude that of 
the Enelifh claffics. 

The fathion of the day, he obferves, encourages the purfuit 
of experimental philofophy : but he is of opinion that it would 
be difficuit to prove its utility, except when the turn of mind 
renders it probable that it may be made the employment of 
fucceeding lifee—Refpecting the cuftum of fending the heirs 
of great eftates to travel through foreign countries, he 
{ays * there is no moce of improvement which 1 would more 
joyfully embrace for a young man, in whofe welfare I was 
interefted, if 1 could procure for him a ftcady and inftructive 
compenion.’ The gocd or evil. refulting fromi this part of a 
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sian of education depends, in his opinion, on the views with 
which it is adupted. 

GovERNMENT is the fubject of the 4th and sth effays. 
The writer’s leading principles are here incontrovertible. He 
oblerves that a benevolent and wife fyftem of government 1s 
eflential to the well-being of man: that there can be no tecu- 
rity for individual happinefs, nor for national profperity,—no 
confiftency of public virtue, nor refinement of manners,—-unlefs 
the political machine is regulated on a juft principle ; and that, 
where the provifions of fociety are calculated for the aggran- 
dizement of the few, and the oppreffion of the many, political 
barbarifm has ufurped the place of genuine civ!ization. ‘Try 
ing, then, by this tcft, the laws and conttitutions of Europeza 
ftates, in which the intellectual powers have been fuppofed to 
have made their moft vigorous efforts, he aflerts that humaz 
eftablifhments are yet ina ftate of infancy. He next takes « 
rapid view of the different governments of Greece, particul. >: 
of Spartaand Athens, of Judea and Egypt, without bei: 2 oi'e 
to find one which comes up to his idea uf true Civilization. 

Mr.M. is undoubtedly an ardent lover of liberty, and a hearty 
well-wifher to the happinefs of mankind, but by no means an 
admirer of that {pecies of conititution in which democracy, in 
its wideft fenfe, fhould have fuch a preponderance as to be able 
to bear down the well-informed, and to cftablifh the dominion 
of an inexperienced multitude. Of this we find a proof in the 
fo!lowing paflage, in which Mr. M. fpeaks of the republic of 
Athens, — by far the moft polifhed and civilized of all Greece: 

« Yet were the joys of this fecond Paradife but vifionary. This 
apparently perfect commonwealth contained imperfections within 
itelf, which embittered the felicity of its members, and concealed 
the embrvos of difeafe under a fpecious exterior, which terminated in 
a violent difolution. Where every individual was a principal in the 
government, an increafe of population, which has generally been 
thought to enfure an addition of proiperity, opened a door to divi. 
fions and factions, and fowed the ieeds of jJealoufy and diicontenr, 
The fimple arrangements of an obicure community may be icttl d and 
maintained by the occafional convention of the wi ole body; but as a 
flate extends its power, its numbers, and connections, its movements 
become more complicated; it requires conitant attendance and app-o- 
priate knowledge, and is belt conducted in its oficial departments by 
profeflional experience. In fuch a fituation of :aings, tne delegates 
of the people fhould aét, the people fhould faperintend and controul 
their ations. But for want of the reprefentative principle, every man 
Was a perfonal, as well as a virtual fharer in the conduct of public 
atairs, As experience proves, that an equal portion of ability or 
information 1s not communicated to all, there mult always be tome 
perions better qualified for arduous undertakings than others; and he 
who is capable of felecting a deputy or a tteward with judgment, may 
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often be incompetent to the management of his own concerns. ‘T'o the 
unreafonable introduétion of the popular preponderance, may be attri. 
buted that internal inquietude, the mifery of which frequently found a 
temporary relief, in unanimous oppofition toa foreign enemy. The 
triumphs of republican zeal are confpicuous in a Grecian field of 
battle ; the illuminations of republican fcience and virtue blaze in the 
writings of Grecian philcfophers; but the horrors of republican anar- 
chy too often fcowl in the countenances of the Grecian populace. 
The multitude, too prone to relieve themfelves from the fatigue of 
thinking, by liftening to the thoughts of others, gradually fuffered 
themfelves to be harneffed to the yoke of afpiring demagogues ; and 
as oratory was the moft powerful inftrument of feduction, the impaf- 
fioned harangue would often elicitthe acclamations of the forum, when 
an argumentative appeal to reafon had been received with the moft 
profound indifference.’ 


The author next turns his attention to the Roman contftitu- 
tion, which, he obferves, was in its origin kingly. When 
the regal office was abolifhed, and the confular dignity efta- 
blifhed in its place, it was not the intention of the parties moft 
active in that revolution, that a pure commonwealth fhould 
rife on the ruins of the throne. 


« The patrician order (he fays,) affumed to itfelf dangerous prero- 
eatives, and crampled on plebeian infignificance with the haughtinefs 
of victorious Ariftocracy. To defend themfelves againft this {pirit of 
oppreffion, the popular leaders ereéted a new barrier, by initituting 
the tribunitian authority ; and determined to invelt the people with a 
degree of influence, for which the original conititution of government 
had by no means provided. From this time the republic, as it was 
called, was convulfed by the ftruggles of the noble and ignoble fac- 
tions, unlefs when it indulged itfelf in foreign warfare, that common 
lenitive of internal fermentation; and Rome, when fhe found herfelf 
miftrefs of the then difcovered globe, exhibited a ftriking inftance of 
human incongruity, by fubmitting to the fetters, forged for her by 
the moft profligate of her citizens. 

« The annals of imperial Rome were marked by the general cor- 
ruption of manners, by the debauchery and tyranny of the ruling 

owers. In this lamentable fituation did the arbitrefs of nations re- 
main, till the irruption of the northern barbarians diffolved the cement 
of the empire, and buried in one vaft confufion the monuments of its 
former glory, and the infamy of its latter proftitution.? 


Slightly noticing the darkeft ages of Gothic barbarifm, Mr. 
M. in very elegant language makes many juft obfervations on 
the rife and progrefs of Chivalry : which confifted, he fays, in a 
romantic irrational loyalty and fealty ; not founded on the pre- 
fumed interefts and happinefs of man, but on the tradition of 
divine right. 

‘ Its moft benevolent appointments were prepofterous, its mof 
ufeful regulations were the offspring of infanity. It appointed guar- 
dians for the defence of oppreffed virtue ; but virtue mutt be — 
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and female, or it could prefer no claims to the protection of a knight. 
It promulgated an undefinable law of honour, by which the higher 
ranks of fociety were bound, diflin& from the common obligations of 
morality. ‘Tribunals were erefled, at which the infraction of this law 
was to be judged. Contrary to the praétice of moft judicial affem- 
blies, where the adminittration of juftice is condufted by perions ex- 
clufively devoted to the oftice, the fovereign prefided at thefe tribunals, 
and arbitrated the quarrel of the difputants. His part however was 
not laborious ; he was required to quote no ftatutes, to be acquainted 
with no codes of ancient or modern legiflators; he had no nice shades 
of equity to diftinguifh, no intricacies of argument to unravel. ‘The 
mode of arbitration in thefe courts was the moit extraordinary that the 
wildnefs of human invention ever produced.’ 

Chivalry is no more: but juftice is due to the dead no lefs 
than to the living; and it does not appear to us that chivalry 
receives it at our author’s hands. Beauty unqueftionably was 
highly prized by the chivalrous adventurers : but the fex, even 
without beauty, was of itfelf an object of refpe&t and protection. 
To releafe thofe who were unjuftly confined, toredrets wrongs, 
and to afift the weak and friendlefs, were duties indifpenfably 
binding on a true knight, independently of beauty or years. 
No man will undertake to fay that chivalry was another name 
for perfect civilization: but it was the beft fubftitute for it that 
the ingenuity of man had at that time devifed. The Sun 
affords the molt complete and excellent light; that of the 
Moon ftands next toit; and in the lowelt degree muft be placed 
the fiQitious light contrived by fublunary beings, to ferve them 
while the Sun and the Moon are veiled from their fight: but 
this light, though the loweft, is ftill light; it enables us to 
pur(ue various occupations; it procures us numbers of enjoy- 
ments, and is of the utmolt utility to fociety. In a fimilar 
point of view, we think, chivalry ought to be feen; and 
perhaps our author himfelf may, on re-confideration, be of opi- 
nion that he has treated it with rather too much feverity, 
when, flying into the oppofite extreme to that of its famous 
panegyrift, he fays that * its principles of government were 
thofe of barbarifm running mad.’ 

Mr. Malkin tells us that all the governments of Europe are 
the legitimate offspring of this parent; and that, though moft 
of them reflect its fottened image, they have uniformly pre- 
ferved the chara@teriftic lines of refemblance. Itis no wonder, 
after this, that our author fhould think that all thofe govern- 
ments are radically bad. We cannot fay whether he confiders 
chivalry to have been an inftitution confined to Chriftians, or 
whether it was common both to them and the Mohammedans : 
if the Chriftians monopolized it, we have fome doubts whether 
our author be correct in ftating that a// the governments of 
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Europe are the legitimate offspring of this parent. He himfelf 
afterward fays, © But all the countries of mage are not 
equally inhabited and sinmeal by the defcendants of the 
northern banditti. The followers of Mahomet eftablifhed 
themfelves on the ruins of a more civilized empire, and the 
Meors tran{planted their hordes into the fertile regions of Spain.’ 
The Moors were alierward expelled, it is true: but perhaps it 
wou!ld not be an ealy matter to prove that the government cita- 
blifhed by the Spaniards, who came down on them from the 
rocks and mountains of Afturias, was unmixed with principles 
of Moorith polity; and confequently that the Spanifh govern- 
ment is truly the legitimate offspring of chivalry, fuppofing chi- 
valry to have been exclufively a Chriftian inftitution. Be this as 
it may, and we beg to be underftood not to lay much ftrefs on 
it, the author certainly falls into inaccuracy, when, in the fen- 
tence immediately following the words ¢ and the Moors tranf- 
planted their hordes into the fertile regions of Spain,” he fays, 
* the martial fpirit of this latter people led them to extend their 
dominion, and to annex the provinces of Hoiland and the 
Netherlands to their territory.” Whom does he mean to de- 
fcribe by the words this latter people? The northern banditti 
were firft mentioned, the Moors afterward, and no other. If 
he meant that the Moors were Jed to annex Holland and the 
Netherlands to their territory, he was egregioufly wrong :—if 
the word Spain be intended to convey the idea of the people of 
Spain, he wrote very inaccurately, for he had been {peaking 
not of the inhabitants, but of the regions of Spain;—and if he 
intended to atiert that the Spaniards were led by their martial 
fpirit to annex Holland, &c. to their territory by conqueft, he 
fell into a moit unpardonable hiftorical error. When thefe 
countries became connected with Spain, martial fpirit had no- 
thine to do with the union; it was effected by the peaceable and 
natural means of marriage and defcent. Mr. M. fhould have 
recollected the old poetical quotation—« tu felix Auftria nube.” 

‘The marriage of Mary of Kurgundy with Maximilian the em- 
peror conveyed the Netherlands to the houfe of Auttria ; ; and 
the marriage of Philip, the iflue of that marriage, with the 
daughter of Ferdinand and Ifabella, king and queen of Arragon 
and Caftile, conveyed the whole Spanith monarchy to Charles, 
fon and hew of Philip and the Spanifh princefs ; who by all 
thefe rich inheritances, together with the imperial crown of 
Germany, was by far the moft powerful monarch of his day. 

So far was Spain from having conquered the Netherlands, that 
fhe received a native of thofe provinces (the above Charles, who 
was born at Ghent,) for her fovereign. Philip Il. his fon at- 
tempted, indeed, to rule the Low Countries with a rod of iron; 
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and this produced the famous war in the Netherlands, to which, 
no doubt, our author alludes ; though incorreétly. 

The Dutch republic, to which the above-mentioned war 
gave birth, finds no more favour in the eyes of Mr. M. than 
the other governments of Europe; for he obferves that, 


‘ Though the Dutch had given an example to the world of glorious 


perfeverance and compleat fuccefs, they were not fufficiently advanced 


in knowlefge to founda republic, fitted to attain the true end of go- 
vernment, univerfal happinefs and fecurity, ‘They blended together 
a heterogeneous compofition of Ariftocracy and Democracy, which 
has been continually fermenting, and threatening the fubverfion of 
their Rate ; and in their foreign relations and dependencies they have 
not been diftinguifh:d from Jefs favoured nations by the fuperior libe- 
rality and juftice of their policy.’ 

Of the Englifh conftitution he fpeaks not favourably indeed, 
butlefs unfavourably than of others. 


« Much as we value ourfelves on our national fuperiority and ci- 
vilization, mot of our prefentinftitutions have been tranfmiitted to us 
from our favage invaders, and are the production of the dark ages. 
Qur boafted Parliaments are but a modification of the Saxon Witte- 
nagemote ; and the traces of the feudal fyftem every where appear, 
in the ditribution of landed property, the gradation of ranks, the 
ceremonies of courts, and the fubmiflive fpirit of allegiance.’ 


The author defcants pretty largely on our conftitution, taking 
it up from the moft remote period ufually affigned for its origin, 
and tracing it down to modern times. It would lead us by 
much too far, were we to follow him ftep by ftep in the invefti- 
gation of this fubje&t ; we muft remark, however, that after 
all he feems to agree with Thomas Paine in afferting that we ia 
reality, whatever we might think tothe contrary, had no confti- 
tution at all. 

‘ The English (he fays,) had always boafted their fuperiority to 
other nations in point of liberty, and with reafon: for their vigilant 
jealoufy had obtained and fecured to them many immunities, while 
{urrounding empires flumbered in the depth of flavery and degradation. 
Yet it was fufiiciently obvious, that the conititution, of which the 
Englifh were fo enamoured, exifted only in their own imagination ; 
tor a few {pecific laws, for the protection of the fubject againft the 
inroads of tyranny, cannot properly affume that title. <A conftitution 
is a bafis of fixed and immutable principles, on which the fuper- 
fructure of legiflation and government is to be raifed, ‘The laws 
apply the conftitution to parucular cafes; the conftitution itfelf is the 
general ftandard, to which all cafes and laws are to be referred. A 
conttitution therefore muit be produced entire, at one and the fame 
time; it muft be fimple in its conflruciion, and perfeé in all its parts. 
It muft as it were poflefs all the unities of an epic poem ; it afterwards 
becomes the province of the legiflator, to write explanatory com- 
imentaries on particular pafiages, in conformity to the genius and_in- 
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tention of the original. Where the law acknowledges no fubferviency 
to previoufly eftablifhed principles ; where it derives its fanctions from 
itfelf, or from the compuliory power of the magittrate, no conftitu- 
tion exifts. If we examine what is called the Britith conftitution by 
this teft, it cannot ftand the ordeal. At what time was it framed ? 
Was it ever compleated ? When was it ratified ? 

This we do not confider as the brighteft fpecimen of our 
author’s reafoning. Such a fyftem as alone appears to him de- 
ferving the name of a conftitution has not hitherto exifted, be- 
eaufe it was not poflible for man to forefee and provide a 
remedy for every evil that might arife: but in this country a 
legiflature was created, competent to pafs fuch laws as might 
trom time to time be requifite, and even to new-model the 
exifting conftitution ; nay competent to abolifh hereditary titles, 
and even to put down the crown itfelf, if it fhould feem meet 
to the legiflature. Itis already declared by law that it is high 
treafon to deny the power of the king, lords, and commons, 
to alter the fuccefhon to the crown ;—does it not follow that 
they might abolifh monarchy, if they were fo difpofed ? 

f we underftand the author rightly, a reprefentative demo- 
cracy, without any mixture of ariftocracy or monarchy, is his 
favourite fyftem of government. 


‘ Though Britain, (he fays,) with the reit of Eyrope, has adhered 
to the eftablifhments of Gothic times, the chain of events has drawn 
new ideas into being, in another quarter of the globe, ‘The mifun- 
derftanding between the Britifh Parliament and the Ameri¢an colonies 
ended in their feparation, and the tranfition of the latter from kingly 
to republican government. Here was an opportunity for important 
fpeculation. ‘I'he pure democracy had never vet correfponded syith 
the ardent expectations of its votaries; and the reafon was {uppofed to 
be, that it had not been united with the application of the reprefenta- 
tive principle. ‘The reprefentative principle had hitherto failed of 
practical fuccefs, becaufe it had been curtailed, corrupted, and vio- 
lated by the intrufions of monarchy and ariflocracy. An occafion now 
prefented itfelf, of giving tree {cope to the united influence of demo- 
cracy and reprefentation, by excluding all hereditary claims either to 
legiflative or executive authority ; by fubmitting the operations of the 
government to the will, but not to the interference of the people.’— 

« The well-conftruéted theory of a regular conftitution was a labour 
of too tupendous a magnitude for the capacities of our rude anceftors ; 
it was congenial neither with the characters nor inclinations of thofe 
leading men, who interrupted the courfe of the monarchy; an impli- 
cit deference to the infitutions of antiguity has prevented the expe- 
riment in later times, when the improved ftate of fociety might have 
been expected to command fuccefs. Hence it is clear, that no period 
can be afcertained, at which to fix the wra of the conftitution. 

‘ The Americans faw this deficiency, and determined to fupply it ; 
they appointed delegates to form a conftitution, which was remitted 
for the apprebation of the people. This approbation was general, 
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and a government was erected on the bafis of the conftitution. But 
the government had no power of altering the conftitution; the laws 
which were enacted in conformity with its provifions, were obligatory 
on the people by their virtual confent; their immediate interpofition 
was a'one adequate to the introduction of improvements or the amend- 
ment of defects. The hiffory of the American revolution is too well 
known to need any farther illuftration; | only introduced it for the 
purpofe of obferving, that while the terrors of fuperftition prevent us 
from ftepping beyond the enchanted circle of Saxon and Norman 
magicians, our tranfatiantic brethren have ventured on forbidden 
ground, and for twelve years have enjoyed the fruits, without expe- 
riencing the predicted evils of their temerity,’ 

In the difcuffion of fuch a fubject as this, it was fearcely poffi- 
ble that Mr. M. fhould avoid mentioning the French revolution ; 
he however barely alludes to it, builds no part of his fyftem on 
it, and difmifles the matter with the following fhort obfervation: 


‘ With regard to any principles or events, which may have digni- 
fied or difgraced a more recent revoiution, the proper time for their 
examination is not arrived. ‘he caule is fab judice; and no decifion 
of its merits can be impartially made, till the whole of tiie evidence is 
before the world, and the conduct of the parues thoroughly invefti- 

ated. Iam not writing on local or temp«rary politics; and I have 
adduced a fufficient number of faéts from hiltory, by which to exem- 
plify my arguments, without alluding to events, too recent to be 
canvafied without partiality or prejudice, too intimately connected 
with particular interefts, to be fcratinized with philosophical feverity. 
Life can never be pronounced to have been happy till its termination : 
this remark of the philofopher was exemplified in the perfon to whom 
it was addrefied ; and I would extend its application to the viciflitudes 
of pepular revolutions, as well as to thofe of individual exiitence. 
Till the irritation of anger, and the enmity of contending parties, has 
[have] fubfided, the ferenity of the moment may be fuddenly overcaft, 
and the opening bad of improvement may be blafted by the hurricane 
of civil war.’ 

On the fubject of property, as giving to individuals the right 
of voting for reprefentatives, he thus exprefles himfelf: 


‘ That reprefentation fhould be confined to property, is a favourite 
ydea with the oppofers of the equality of human rights; but nothing 
can be more futile or irrational. ‘The act of appointing a delegate 
implies comparifon and {eleétion, to which a being capable of reafor 
and reflection can alone be competent. This act of judgement, how- 
ever, is required from an infenfible and inanimate mafs, as an acre of 
land, a heap of money, a depdt of goods; which are to fend a repre- 
fentative, to watch their interefts, and exprefs their will. This is no 
exaggerated itatement of the cafe; for the man, who actually appoints 
the reprefentative, is oaly permitted to do fo in confequence of an 
accidental conne¢tion; he acts not as a man, but as the poffeffor of 
land, money, or goods; nx in his own right, but on their account. 
The reprefentation of property can alone reit on the abfurd doétrine of 
#n inherent right in property; for if the rights of man are a 
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the rights which belong to a man of property, equally belong to a 
man of no property.’ 

On this paflage, we may remark that property doss not ex- 
clufively give the elective franchife in England; in many 
towns, men of no property at all enjoy it; they are entitled to 
it as being freemen or corporators, and they acquire their free- 
dom by having ferved an apprenticefhip to fome incorporated 

cotherhood of tradefmen or mechanics. ‘“Vhole who are in- 
debted for their right of voting to the poficliion of property 
enjoy it on two fubftantial grounds ; one, that, having a fpecial 
incereit in the profperity of the ftate, they are more likely to 
ftudy how to promote the public profperity, on which their 
owii individually depends:—-the other, that the poflefion of 
property furnifhes the poflefiur with means of information, 
which are out of the reach of thofe who have no property. It 
as avoiding the queltion, thea, in our opinion, to {late that the 
act of feleCting iudicioufly a proper reprefentative 1s expected 
from an acre of land or a mals of money. Ridicule is not the 
teft of truth, for there are many truths which cannot abide ir, 
We think, alfo, that Mr. ©]. does not ftate the cafe fairly between 
the man who has property, and the man who has none. There 
are interefls which are common to both; there are others that 
are peculiar to the former. Each has lite, limb, and liberty to 
lofe: but one of them has thofe things in addition to lofe, 
which conftitute the comforts of life. One therefore has a 
great deal more to lofe than the other by a wicked or oppreflive 
government ; and confequently he is proportionably more in- 
terefted in maintaining a free and a wife adminiftration of the 
commonweaith, 

All imitations of the right of eleCling reprefentatives Mr. 
Malkin thinks unjuft, if they tend to disfranchife any others 
than criminals and paupers. Every other clafs of men he 
confiders as entitled to equal privileges; the rich, he fays, pay 
in money; the poor in labour ;—* and to deny any privileges 
to the Jatter, which are conceded to the former, isa procecding 
flagrant}y unjuft, and tending to weaken the bonds of focial 
union.’ This theoretic principle, whether true or falfe, hav- 
ing been adopted and put in action by the Freach, has been at 
jcngth abandoned. In which of the two meafures, the adop- 
tion or the rejection, wifdom appeared, we leave others to de- 
termine. 

From what we have already faid of the contents of the pre- 
fent publication, it is evident that the principles of the author 
and thofe of the Britifh conftitution are irreconcileable: but, 
left it fhould be thought that we are hafty in fuch an affertion, 
and that Mr. IM. may perhaps be at war only with the pradice 
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of our government, we give the following extract, which wiil 
put the matter beyond a doubt: 

The corner-ftone of perfecdt government is pure reprefentation 
to obtain which, the obftructions | at either extremity of iociety mes 
be removed, and mankind gradually reitored to their natural level. 
The affumptions and immunities of privileged orders are incompazibie 
with that generous fpirit, which characterizes an enligi:tened age ; 
they are e:.croachments on the public night, and muft be viewed with 
jealoufy and difgut. ‘They may cuadionn for a time, but they have 
Jott their ftrong hold on the imaginations of the people; titles have 
no form or fubflance ; and they forfeit their refpectability when they 
fink in the general eimation. So univerfal is the opinion of their 
inftability become, that the moit civilized of the Ariftocracy in all 
countries are reconciling themielves to their lofs, and preparing te 

Kicnd from nobility to manhood. In the days of our infancy, we de- 
leheal in pageants; but the feafon of maturity is arriving, and 

child fh things fhall be done away. 

Mr. Malkin fuggcfts plans for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the poor, which manifeft 2 very humane and feeling 
heart; and one great object of which is to abolifh ¢ thofe often- 
tatious inftitutions known by the name of public charities; to 
devote to other ufes thofe coftly ftructures, which infule the 
wretchednefs of their inhabitants; and to extend thofe aids 
niverfally, with impartiality and on the ground of juftice, 
which Jinduttry is degraded by receiving from arrogant munili- 
cence.’ We are forry, however, to “find that he exprefies 
himfelf in a way which might lead political adverfaries to {uf- 
pect that the relief of the poor is not a// that he has in view; his 
language in fome inftances being formed ad captandum. * in 
families (fays he,) of this defcription (where the wile has the 
care of one or’more young children, or is ina ftate of preg- 
nancy,) the hufband alone will work; and as we fuppole his 
ufual gains to be no more than fufiicient for his own occafions, 
his right ought to be recognized to demand, not to petition 
from the community, ali neceflary provilion for the fublience 
of a wife, for the maintenance of children, according to their 
ages and circumftances, till they are capable of providing ior 
themfelves.’ It may be remarked that real diflrefs, not occa- 
fioned by the fault of thofe who experience it, has {uch a claim 
on humane hearts that it is abfolutely irr efiitible; and relief is 
given not as a favour but as a matter of duty and. an act of jul- 
tice. The cafe, however, is widely different when diftre(s is 
the confequence of idlenefs, profiigacy, and intemperance: 
when people relieve it, they certainly have a right to annex 
their own conditions to the aialeenen which they exercife; 
nor fhould the object be told that * he is infulted by arrogant 
munificence,’? Neither do we know that it is a principe of 
ung ucftionable 
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unqueftionable authority, that one man fhould demand it as a 
right, and not petition for it as atavour, to be fupported out of 
the produce of the induftry of more fortunate fellow men. Our 
author was probably warmed by his philanthropy and fenfibility, 
when this topic was before him ; and therefore perhaps he ufed 
fuch very ftrong terms. 

The Vith Effay treats on RELIGIous EsTABLISHMENTS:? 
but we mult fufpend our remarks for the prefent. 

[To be concluded in another Article. | Sh----n. 
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Art. V. Travels in Portugal; through the Provinces of Entre 
Douro e Minho, Beira, Eftremadure, and Alem-tejo, in the 
Years 1789 and 17g0. Confiiting of Obfervations on the Manners, 
Cuitoms, Trade, Public Buildings, Arts, Antiquities, &c. of that 
Kingdom. By James Murphy, Architeé.  Llluftrated with 24 
Plates. gto. pp.3i1. 411. 7s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 

" 1795- 

n the Review for March 1793, we introduced to our readers 

the feveral parts then publifhed of plans, &c. by Mr. Murphy, 
of the church and royal monaftery of Batalha; the journey and 
neceffary attendance for which, in that country, afforded the 
author an opportunity for colleGling the obfervations contained 
in the prefent work ; and thus he prefaces the volume : 





« When firft I collected thefe fragments, it was not with an inten- 
tion to publifh them; buc in order to obtain fome knowledge of the 
manners and cuftoms, the antient and pretent ftate of Portugal. My 
triends, however, at length intreated me to commit them to the prefs; 
affuring me that I would meet with the fame indulgence which artiits 
ufually claim, and generally 1eceive from the public, whenever they 
attempt any literary performance.’ 


We admit an apology fo becoming in a young writer; and 
we fha}] proceed, in our Review, chiefly to notice thofe objects 
which, as an artift, more immediately attraCied his obferva- 
tion: neither expecting nor requiring from him a learned 
tefearch into the antiquities and political fituation of that 
country. 

Mr. M. fet fail from Dublin, December 27, 1788, and in 
feventeen days reached Oporto, which place he defcribes ; re- 
marking, among other particulars, that § the churches are large, 
ftrong, and magnificent, but totally devoid of every thing that 
conftitutes fcientific architecture: their's is a fpecies between 
the Teutonic and Tufean. The materials are excellent, and 
the mafonry part not without merit. It is fcarcely credible 
what riches are lavifhed on the infide of them; the altar 
pieces, baldachins, &c, however defective in defign, exhibit a 
profufion of gilding.’ 
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It is fomewhat dificult to comprehend what Mr. M. means 
by Textonic architecture, unlefs he intends it as a new epithet 
for Gothic ; which is certainly irrelevant in the cafe of archi- 
teure. It is generally defcribed as the old Gothic or Saxon, 
and later Gothic architecture; terms given to thofe feveral 
{fpecies, not as being derived fron Teutonic countries, but as 
being in ufe when thofe people held this country in fubjection. 
The old Gothic or Saxon architecture is well known to be ia 
no refpect different from the examples left by the Romans in 
the declining ftate of their empire; chiefly confilting of arches 
refting on maflive columns ; and this we conjeCture is the ftyle 
which Mr.M. means to defcribe by calling ita mixture of Teutonic 
andTujcan. Want of better difcrimination, we apprehend, has 
led Mr. M. to confound the different fpecies ; this, of which he 
treats, would have been well underftood under the old name of 
Saxon architecture. The affectation of new terms often tends 
to confufe a fubjeét ; and we are forry to obferve that it is a 
complaint which will apply to Mr. M.’s manner of writing in 
ihe courfe of this work. 

After a month fpent in Oporto, and in a journey thence, 
the author arrived at Batalba: the defcription of which, ia 
this work, is nearly a tranfcript of the publication before men- 
tioned. In obferving on the f{culpture there, he fays, 

‘ In point of workmanfhip neither the pen nor the pencil is ade- 
guate to exprefs its real merits; for, though moft objeéts when tran{- 
ferred to the canvas 2ppear to advantage, this, on the contrary, 
though: delineated by the moit ingenious artift, upon examination, wil! 
appear more beautiful than any reprefentation of it upon canvafs or 
paper. And for thefe reafons, the marble is polithed, the fculpture 
in many parts detached from the center of the block, and fo minutely 
carved, that to obferve all the expreflive marks and touches of the 
chifcl, it is not poffible to condenfe them into a fmaller compafs: fo 
that, to convey a true idea of the whole, the picture would require to be 
as large as the prototype. ‘Vo give an inftance; there is a figure at the 
entrance, reprefenting one of the fathers of the church, not more than 
twelve inches in height, yet the fculptor has expreffed its worn tunic 
in a thread bare ftate.’ 


This is an obfervation which we fhould not have expedied 
from an artift by profeffion. Does the merit of a piece of 
fculpture depend on the imitation of the threads in a garment ? 
As well might it have been faid that a fculptor of Cameos could 
not execute, with any degree of merit,a profile of Alexander the 
Great, becaufe, from the nature of his work, he muft fupprefs 
the eye-lafhes. ‘The mind which is capable of forming a judgment 
on the greater qualities of character, form, &c. in works of 
art, feldom defcends to fuch minutiz. It is true that a work of 
art may pofflefs merit by an exact imitation of all the minute 
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parts of its prototype: but it marks a deficiency of fcience where 
that obtains attention in preference to the more material objects 
of graceful outline, &c. 

‘The defcription of the monaftery and church of Batalha oc- 
cupies a Jarge portion of this volume ; which having been no- 
ticed in the other publication by the author, we forbear to enlarge 
on it in this place; wifhing that Mr. M. had purfued the fame 
conduct, as we cannot fee any juft reafon for repeating fo 
great a quantity of what is already given to the public in his 
work exprefsly on that building. 

After his arrival at Lifbon, Mr. M. feems to have colleQed 
the principal matter which occupies his journal. Among other 
obfervations which he has made on this capital, there is one 
which we fhall take the liberty of felecting for the purpofe 
of animadverfion. The remarks on the cuftom-houfe there 
feem to be introduced, purpofely, for the opportunity of convey- 
ing a cenfure on an edifice of the fame kind lately ereted in 
our fifter-kingdom. He fays, ‘ here are no palaces for com- 
miffioners to dwell in, nor dark cells for clerks to write in, nor 
cellars floating with water to hold dry goods ; whoever wifhes 
for thefe improvements will find them, and a great deal more, 
in the new cuftom-houfe of Dublin.’ This is a round affertion, 
which we fhould not have repeated, but that we think it in- 
cumbent on us to expofe its fallacy, at leaft in part. We re- 
gret our not being fufficiently acquainted with all the particu- 
lars of this building at Dublin ; having feen it only during its 
progrefs of erection, fome time fince: our recollection of it 
is, however, fuficient to reply to that part of Mr. M.’s obferv- 
ation which refpects the cellars. The fituation of it is by the 
river's fide, and on a fwampy ground; fuch as rendered it ne- 
ceflary to fink the foundations to a confideravle depth. The 
archite¢ct feems to have taken advantage of this circumftance in 
leaving the whole vacuity, below the ground floor, for cellars, 
in cafe they may ever be rendered fit for ufe by getting rid of 
the humidity ; which may probably be effected in the courfe of 
time, after the wall of embankment fhall have been built, and a 
few years have fufficiently comprefled the now {wampy ground 
between the river and the building. In the mean while, proper 
warehoufes were to be erecied for dry goods, which might here- 
after be turned to any other ufe. In ali this, initead of cen- 
fure, there is much commendation due to the intelligent fore- 
fight of the defigner: who, without incurring any additional 
expence, has taken advantage of making the depth of his build- 
ing an eventual benefit. 

We do not find any notice of the curious church of the 
convent of St. Jerom in the neighbourhood of Lifbon, which 
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partakes fo much of the Moorith ftyle of architeQure, having 


been originally a place under the Moorifh government, and 
which is faid to be not lefs than feven hundred years old. 


The plates are elegantly engraved, particularly thofe of the 
Roman antiquities ; of which Portugal can boatt of feveral fine 
examples. The reprefentations of Ceffume, we fear, are fome- 
times defe@tive in charaéter, nor are the drelles always accu- 
rate: they feem to partake more of the Spanifh than of the true 
Portuguele. The fruit woman of Lifbon, plate ix, is certainly 
much more trim and tight than fuch chara€ters ever actually ap- 
pear; and the woman of Beira on the fame plate is altogether 
Spanifh. Plate 11, though well in character, is mifnamed 5 
the Fandango is a Spanifh and not a Portuguefe dance. 

Having faid thus much on thofe parts which ftand moft pros 
minent as coming from the hand of an arti/?, we fhall now 
proceed to lay before our readers fome fpecimens of the travel- 
fer’s remarks. Speaking of Oporto, he faysy 


« Nature has almoft cut off all communication between this cit 
and the fea; the channel, in fome parts, being not more than double 
the breadth of a fhip, and fo fu!l of windings, that it requires the ut- 
moft {kill to pafs it with fafety, even in a calm day, but in a tempeft 
like this, the fcene is tremendous, and called forth the united efforts 
of the crew, to obviate the danger of the rocks, fands, and waves, 
which oppofed our entrance. The river Douro alfo increafed the 
difliculty, as it now ran with the velocity of nine miles an hour, in 
confequence of being fwelled beyond its ufual bounds by a fucceffion 
of rainy days. It is eafier to conceive than defcribe the conflict 
which enfued between this current and the waves of the Atlantic, as 
they met in a narrow channel at the mouth of the river.’— 

« Oporto, in common with mot ancient cities, has the defeéts of 
being narrow, and fo irregu'arly difpofed, that there is fcarcely a 
houfe in it with four right angles. Hence, a ftranger would be led 
to fuppofe, that the forty-feventh propofition of the firft book of Eu- 
clid had not yet found its way thither. The corner-houfes of the 
ftreets in general, being obliquely difpofed, render the adjoining 
houfes of the fame figure, as every one follows the crooked plan of 
his next neighbour. ‘Thus all become rhomboids and trapefiums, de- 
fects which at firft might have been avoided by relinquifhing a little 
ground ; but there are very few in commercial cities, who would fa~ 
crifice a few feet of their property, even for what Pythagoras facrificed 
a hecatomb. 

‘ Many of the ftreets are fo fteep, that a man may be faid rather 
to climb than walk them. But this defect is compenfated by their 
cleanlinefs, which they owe more to nature than police ; for as often 
as it rains, the floods of the adjoining mountains rufh down in tor- 
rents, and {weep away all the impurities of the town. Lamps have 


not yet been introduced in the ftreets, except thofe which are placed 
at the Sacraria of the Madonas, 
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©‘ The houfes, when viewed at a moderate diftance, have a clean 
agreeable appearance, owing to the colour of the materials, the low- 
nefs of the roofs, and their not being cishgured by a multiplicity of 
chimnies, thofe vehicles of dirt, which make fo confpicuous an ap- 
pearance in the buildings of Northern climates. Here no apartment 
18 furnifhed with a fireplace, but the kitchen, and this is ufually 
placed in the attic ttory.’ 


Of Lifbon, where Mr. M. refided ten months, he fays the 
population may be eftimated at ‘two hundred and twenty-eight 
thoufand fix hundred and twelve. ‘To thefe are to be added the 
religious of both fexes, with their attendants, who dwell in 
convents and monatfteries, the foldiery, the profeflors and ftu- 
dents of feminaries of education, and fuch of the Galician la- 
bourers as have no fixed dwelling ; their aggregate amount, if 
my information be correct, is not very fhort of twelve theu- 
fand. Then, according to this ftatement, the population of 
Lifbon exceeds two hundred and forty thoufand.’ 


« All the new ftreets ereéted in Lifbon, in the place of the old, are 
capacious, regular, and well paved, with convenient path-ways for 
foot-pafflengers, as in the flreets of London. The houfes are lofty, 
uniform, and ftrong. (See plate V.) The manner of building them 
is rather fingular : the carpenter is the firft employed ; when he has 
raifed the fkeleton of frame-work, the mafon is then employed te Ail 
up the interftices with rubble-ftone and brick. The reafon they al- 
fign for building in this manner is, that the concatenation of the wails 
with the wood-work contributes to refift the flight concuflions of 
earthquakes with which this city is conftantly vifited. 

‘ The firlt tory of each dwelling-houfe, when not converted into a 
fhop, is a magazine for merchandize of one kind or other. The 
merchants ufuaily keep their coaches in the halls, and fometimes they 
anfwer for both coach-houfe and ftable. 

‘ Notwithftanding the excellent building-materials with which the 
diftrit abounds, the rearing of a houfe here cofts more than one of the 
fame dimenfions in London. This, in a great meafure, is owing to 
the want of proper machines for tranfporting the materials, and of 
convenient tools to facilitate the work; and yet it is extraordinary 
with what dexterity the people fupply the want of thefe apparatus. 

« Of a houfe four ftories high the attic is the pleafantett floor ; it 19 
often furnifhed with a balcony, elegantly ornamented with rails of 
iron gilt, and furnifhed with an awning of filk or linen, under which 
the ladies fit on cufhions during the hot weather, employing their 
time in reading, fewing, or cafting love-fignals in the filent language 
of the fingers ; a method of conveying their ideas, which they have 
reduced to an alphabetic fyitem, 

‘ The principal apartments of many of the nobility and merchants 
are furnifhed in a magnificent manner. The manufactures of India 
and of China are more common in their houfes than thofe of Europe. 
In the diftribution of the apartments, coolnefs and ventilation are con- 
fulted, in preference to warmth, Here grates and chimney-pieces 
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are almoft unknown; in Winter, a warm cloak is the common fubiti- 
tute fora fire. The hall-doors are generally left open, and bells 
{upply the place of knockers, ; 

« In point of cleanlinefs, Lifbon is no longer a fubje& of animad- 
verfion for ftrangers; but all is not yet done; it ftill wants common 
fewers, pipe-water, and chambres des aifances, ; 

¢ There is no court-end of the town here, nor a houfe that will let 
to advantage merely on account of its fituation. One of the prin- 
cipal modern itreets is chiefly inhabited by copper-fmiths and tin- 
men. 

« The merchants and wealthy fhop-keepers chiefly dwell in the 
neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange, near their warehoufes. The 
Ribeira Velha is the principal mart of traffic: here are fome ware- 
houfes belonging to the Hamburgh merchants, that havea very for- 
midable appearance ; the firft I faw of thefe I took for a military ma- 

azine; but, on a clofer infpeétion, I found that the balls which were 
piled up in heaps were not cannon-balls, but fimple cheefes; each 
was about the fize of a thirty-two-pounder, and very nearly as hard. 
They are faid to import annually into Lifbon fixty thoufand of thefe 
bullets.’— 

‘ The Circus for the bull-feafts is but a fhort diftance from the 
Theatres. This amufement is declining very faft inthe capital. The 
performances | witnefled here were inferior to what J faw at Leiria, but 
not quite fo cruel. And after all, perhaps the manner of tearing the 
bulls with maftiffs, as in England and other parts of Europe, is not 
lefs barbarous than the manner of tormenting them in Spain and Por- 
tugal; but we are apt to fee defects in our neighbours, whillt we are 
blind to our own, like the Lamian Witches, who, according to the 
facetious Rabelais, in foreign places had the penetration of a Lynx, 
but at home they took out their eyes and laid them up in wooden flip- 
pers. 

* As we have already given an account of a bull-feaft at Leiria, it is 
unneceflary to add that of Lifbon, which is almoft fimilar. A fcene of 
amore novel nature invites our attention; that is, the manner of 
catching black cattle in Brazil. 

« [| was prefent at the Circus when this curious fpectacle was exhi- 
bited, the firft of the kind, as I was told, ever reprefented in Lifbon. 
it conveyed a good idea of the manner in which the inhabitants of that 
fertile region catch their cattle. ‘They kill the animals for the fake of 
the hides, which are brought to Portugal to be manufa€tured. Of the 
flefh I underftand the Brazilians make but little account; they barely 
taxe as much as is fufficient for prefent exigence, and leave the refta 
prey to the birds and beafts of the foretts. 

‘ The Circus was very crowded on this occafion: about five in the 
afternoon a native of Pernambuca entered the arena mounted upon a 
{pirited horfe of the Arabian breed. The rider was of a copper colour, 
of a ftrong and aétive figure, his hair black, and his head uncovered. 
He wore a loofe mantle, fomewhat like the paludamentum of the an- 
cient Romans. ‘The tkin of a wild beaft was thrown loofely over the 
horfe inftead of a faddle, from which were fufpended two cords for ftir- 
tups. The whole appeared quite in character, 
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‘As foon as the cavalier had paid his obciiance to the audience, a 
buli, whofe natural ferocity, was heightened in the ftall, rufhed in, and 
had nearly overturned him in the firft onfet; the flectnefs of his horfe, 
and the dexterity with which he managed the reins, only could have 
faved his life. ‘The furious animal purfued him feveral times round 
the arena til! he became tired, after which he flood panting in the 
middle of the ring. 

© The horfeman fill continued his circular courfe at an eafy pace, 
holding a long cord in his hand, with a flip-knot at the end of it: 
having watched a proper opportunity, he ¢ait it over the horns of the 
bull, and rode twic~ round him; then ordering the gate to be thrown 
open, he made of in full fpeed ull he came tothe full length of the 
card; upon which he received a check that drew him on his back, 
and made the horfe caper on his hind feet; neverthelefs he clung to 
him by his knees, an‘ in this reclined poflure, held the cord in both 
hands and the bridle in his moath. The ball at this time was en- 
tangled by the rope, with his head drawn in between his fore-feet, 
and incapable of motion, The Brazilian difmounted, approached, and 
drew trom beneath his mantle a fhort hunting {pear, which, with an 
apparent flight foree, he darted into the head of the animal, in con- 
fequence of which he in{tantly fell Gown and expired,’ 

We cannot entirely reconcile the paflages, in which Mr. M, 
fays—* the common people of Lifbon and its environs are a la 
borious and hardy race: many of them by frugal living lay up a 
decent competency for old age,’ and, in the next page, § all the 
drudgery is performed by Gallicians.” Again, he fays that the 
Portuguefe ladies ¢ are chatie and modeft,’ and immediately fol- 
lows an account of their aclivity anc addrefs in affairs of gal. 
Jantry ; in which, unfortunately, the molt facred fervices of re- 
livion are made the vehicle ot their correfpondence. Thefe 
contrivances may, indeed, be applied only to the advancement 
of honourable but concealed courtihip, though the reprefentation 
is liable to a different conitruction. 

Although we have thoughtit incumbent on us to animadvert 
on a tew of the flight detects which have occurred to our no- 
tice, in turning over the pages of the volume which we are now 
clofing, we cannot, in juflice to the ingenious author, con- 
clude without acknowleging the rational amufement which we 
have received in the perufal of his entertaining and informing 





publication. Sawn.’ 
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Aut. VI. Elegia Grayiana Grace, Interprete Stephano Welton, S. T. 
B. Hempjicn Parva Rector *. R.5.S. gto. 2s. Clarke. 1794. 
Art. Vil. Elegeia Thome Gray, Grace reddita. Curavit B. E. 
Spartke, 4. M. 4to. 1s. 6d, Rivingtons. 1794. 
Aer. VIII. Grait Elegia Sepulchralis, cultu Greco donata, curd 
Carmi Coote, LL.D. 4to. 18. 6d. Rivingtons. 1794. 
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(‘Titles continued from p. 396.] 

Art. IX. Elegia Grayiana Grace, accedit etiam Epitaphium in Belsfia 
Epifcopalt Briftolienfi, et Greece redditum. interprete Edvardo Tew, 
A. M. Coll. Etonens. Socio. 4to. 25. 6d. Fauider. 1795. 

Art. X. Ecloga Sacra Alexandri Pope, vuloo Mefia diffa, Gr ace red= 
dita. Accedit etiam Grect Infcriptio Sepulchralis ex celebervima Elegia 
Thome Gray. Editio altera, emendata. Curante Johanne Plump- 
tre, A.M. Canonico Vigornienfi, 3 Collegit Regalis, Cantabrizgia, 
olim Socio. gto. 18.6d. Faulder, &c. 1796. 

« VV tN GREEK meets GREEK, then comes the tug of war.” 

— Whether the quicknels of fucceffion, and the rapi- 
dity of march, with which thefe Grecian chiefs entered the 
lifts, ought to be confidered as adeclaration of mutual hoftility ; 
or whether they merely intended to throw the gauntlet, and to 

‘s hurl a brave defiance in the teeth”’ of criticifm ; we fhail not 

venture to decide.—-They were preceded, to drop the metaphor, 

by Mr. Cooke *, and Dr. Norbury +, of whofe tranflations we 
have already given fome account. As we then judged it proper 
to be concife, we fhall now alfo adopt a fimilar brevity. 

To the Greek tranflations of Gray’s Elegy, we have joined a 
verfion of Pope's Meffiah by Mr. Plumptre ; as well from the 
refemblance of defign, as from a verfion ot Mr. Gray’s Epi- 
taph being prefixed to the performance. 

Without commenting on the beauties which appear in thefe 
tranflations, and without enumerating the various defects with 
which they are ftained, we fhall obferve that Mr. Wefton’s ver- 
fion feems to be the beft, becaufe it is the moft perfpicuous. 
In all, however, there are fome {pirited lines, with fome (uccefsful 
adaptations of antient paflages, and in all there are great errors. 
We muft recommend to every future writer of Greek verfes, if 
any fuch there mu/? be, a rigid attention to dialect, and to the 
metrical laws of the beft writers in the moft cultivated periods. 
We do not merely wifh that the more prominent outlines of 
dialect fhould not be violated, but that there fhould be a ftri& 
obfervance of the finer fhades, which are difcoverable to a 
nice eye, inthe writers who have ufed the /ame dialects, but 
have lived in different ages. 

With refpect to the utility of performances fimilar to thefe 
now before us, our opinion has been long ago ftated to the 
public. It was delivered after much thought on the fubjed, 
and after a (crutinizing examination of various modern produc- 
tions in Greek. We have not yet found the flighteft reafon to 
change our fentiments. As private exercifes, fuch compofitions 
are undoubtedly capable of producing folid and eminent advan- 
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* See Rev. vol. Ixxvii. p. 1. 
+ See Rev. N.S. vol. xii, p. 1Q1, 2. 
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tages to young fcholars: but, when once the age of juvenility 
is paft, let not time be unprofitably confumed in tranflations. 
The fame portion of labour, and the fame ftretch of reading, 
which muft be required in order to render {uch compofitions 
fit for the perufal of the real fcholar, would be amply fufficient 
for the publication of fome antient author ; and by {uch an oc- 
cupation, while the fcholar was furnifhed with a noble oppor- 
tunity of difplaying his erudition, the caufe of literature would 
be promoted; and Great Britain would be enabled to fupport 
that exalted ftation in the lift of cultivated nations, to which it 


was raifed by the exertions of our learned anceftors. D°c B..y 





Art. XI. Elements of Moral Science. By James Beattie, LL.D. 
Profeflor of Moral Philofophy and Logic in Marifchal College, 


Aberdeen. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 438 and 088. 6s. and 7s. Boards. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 179¢-93. 


HE firft volume of this work being publifhed feparately, we 
poftponed the review of it as part of an imperfeéct treatife, 
of which the value could be better afcertained when it fhould be 
completed: but the long interval that took place before the 
appearance of the fecond, co-operating with fome circum- 
ftances that more immediately ‘related to ourfelves, made 
us entirely overlook the work till accident again brought it to 
our recollection. The whole is now fo much out of date, that, 
when we confider that great part of thefe volumes is no more 
than an abridgment of what Dr. Beattie has already laid before 
the public, in his Effays and Differtations *, we fhould be 
tempted to omit the work altogether, did we not call to mind 
that our review anfwers a double purpofe; its pages being not 
only read in order to learn what is paffing in the literary world 
at the moment of their appearance, but often confulted in times 
long fubfequent, as a regular hiftory of literature, and a regifter 
of the publications that have iflued from the prefs fince its 
commencement, nearly half a century ago, 

As we now take up Dr. Beattie’s work principally in this 
latter view, our account of it will be rather more brief than it 
probably would have been, had we noticed it before. Thofe of 
our readers, who have not met with the work already, are to be 
informed that it confifts of the eflence or fubftance (the Doétor 
himfelf calls it an * Abridgment, and for the moft part'a very 
brief one,’) of a feries of difcourfes, or lectures, delivered by 
the author as profeflor of moral philofophy and logic in Ma- 
rifchal College. This accounts for its embracing fome fubjects 





* For the Effays; fee Rev. vol. xlii. p. 450. xliii, 268. Ivi. 409. 
Ivii. 29. 107. Differtations, vol. lxix, 30. 3 
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which every reader would not expect from the title-page. It 
comprizes Metaphyfics, Rhetoric, Politics, and Natursl Re- 
ligion, as well as Moral Philofophy ftrictly fo called. Its four 
grand divifions or parts are PsycHoLoGcy, NatrukAL THE- 
otocy, Morac PuiLosopHy, and Loic. : 

The firft part is fubdivided into two chapters, one treating 
of the perceptive faculties, the other of the adiive powers, of man. 
Under the head of perceptive faculties, are included the faculty 
of fpeech, with the theory of language and univerfal grammar, 
which depend on that faculty ; External fenfation, or what the 
author ftyles perception,and Mr, Locke calls fimple ideas of fenfa- 
tion ;—Confcioufnefs or Reflection; —Memory; —] magination; 
— Dreaming ;—Secondary fenfations, 7. ¢.a fenfe of thofe things 
which Hartley terms the pleafures and pains of imagination, 
and which are the fubje€t of fome popular remarks in the fixth 
volume of the Spectator, and alio the foundation of Akenfide’s 
well-known poem; fuch as novelty, fublimity, imitation, 
harmony, ridicule, &c. and the chapter clofes witn two 
feions on fympathy and tafte. ‘The other chapter, namely 
that on the aéfive powers, treats of free-agency ; for which Dr. 
Beattie, as is already known by thofe who have read his e/fay on 
the nature and immutability of truth, is a zealous advocate: it 
contains fome farther remarks on the nature of the will, and an 
inquiry into fome of the moft remarkable principles of ation, 
viz. initinét, habit, appetite, and the paffions and affeGtions. On 
the fubje&t of thefe laft the Dr. is very copious, being indebted 
for the outline of this part of his work, as he acknowleges, to 
Dr. Watts. 

The fecond part of thefe Elements, or that of NATURAL 
THEOLOGY, is alfo comprized in two chapters; one on the 
exiftence, and the other on the attributes, of the Deity. For 
the neceffary exiftence of God, 7. e. for the proof @ priori, as it 
is called, he refers to Dr. Clarke; and hecontents himfelf with 
a very brief (but judicious ) fummary of the argument @ pofte- 
riort, or that which deduces the exiltence of an intelligent 
Creator from contemplating thofe indifputable marks of con- 
trivance and defign, which are fo apparent in the works of 
creation. The attributes the Doctor confiders under the heads 
of natural, as unity, felf-exiftence, fpirituality, omnipotence, 
eternity ; izntellestual, as knowlege and wifdom ; and moral, as 
juftice, goodnefs, mercy, holinefs; and he finifhes this part 
and alfo the firft volume of his work with an Appendix, on the 
immateriality and immortality of the foul. 

Vol. II, opens with the third part, or Mora PHILosopuy, 
confidered under thefe branches, Ethics, Economics, and Politics. 
The firft difcufles the nature of virtue in general, delivers fome 
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mifcellaneous obfervations on the fevera! divifions which have 
been made of it by different authors, [and in particular on 
the nature of the moral faculty, or the principle of con- 
fcience, which the Doctor confiders (as the readers of his 
former works well know,) as a natural inftinét, ] and terminates 
with an inquiry into our particular duties to God, to our fellow- 
Creatures, and to ourfelves. Economics treats of what are 
known by the name of relative duties ; fuch as the mutual 
claims of hufband and wife, parent and child, mafler and 
fervant. Here we find feveral pages, many more than would 
be expected in a work of this general caft, occupied in expofing 
the inhumanity of negroe flavery : but the good Doétor’s heart 
is warmly engaged in the bufinefs, and he has therefore viven 
the fubftance of a treatife which he compofed in 1778, from 
materials which he had been gradually colle&ing for almoft 
twenty years. 

Politics form the laft branch of this part ; and here the Do@or 
inveftigates the general nature of law and the origin of civil go- 
vernment, takes a flight view of its chief forms, and ends with 
a brief delineation of the Britifh conftitution. 

The fourth and laft part, or that of Loarc, is divided into 
Rhetoric,—comprehending tropes and figures, the difcriminating 
properties of ftyle, and the various kinds of poetry and verfifica~ 
tion ;—and into remarks on the philofophy of evidence. 

Such is the abftract of Dr. Beattie’s pretent performance ; 
which, like his former procuctions, difplays much good fenfe, 
extenfive knowlege, and able reafoning, arranged in accurate 
and regular order, and exprefled in correct and perfpicuous lan 
guage. Thofe pupils, who were prefent at the courfe of lectures, 
and witnefled the illuftrations which filled up the difquititions 
of which we are here prefented only with the fummary, could 
not fail to derive confiderable profit and entertainment from their 
attendance. We could have wifhed, indeed, that the Do€or 
had publifhed his illuftrations at length, and had made all the 
parts of his lectures as full and ccpious as he has thefe which 
compofe his eflays and differtations ; as we think that his merit 
and excellence are more confpicuous when he gives fcope to 
his inventive powers, and ranges at liberty over the unencum- 
bered and open fields of acknowleged truth, than when he 
turns afide into dark and perplexed paths, and feeks to penetrate 
the intricate thickets of controverted fpeculation. Not but 
that the lovers of fuch profound inquiries may meet with fe- 
veral things, in thefe * Elements,’ not wholly undeferving their 
attention ; though we do not fuppofe that thofe who are deeply 
ftudied in the works of a Locke or a Hartley, will be greatly 
moved or delayed by what is urged againit thofe mighty mafters 
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of human reafoning ; nor that they will confider as very clofe 
argument what ts here faid on the fubjedts of ideas, perception, 
confcioufnefs, free agency, moral fentiment, primary and fe- 
condary qualities, &c. in vol, l. paragraphs 103—~121; 242— 
259, and in vol. II. paragraphs 521—532; 1013—1019.— 
Whatever rank, however, the Doctor, when viewed as a me- 
taphyfician, may obtain in the opinion of acute reafoners, we 
fhall not fcruple to advance him in our eftimation to an emi- 
nence far above what we fhould allow to the very Genius of me- 
taphyfics himfelf, when we behold the fteady and zealous love 
of moral virtue, and praéfical chriftianity—the only true and 
orthodox chriftianity—which he has manifefted in this and in 
all his publications. 





Art. XII. Indian Antiquities: or, Differtations, relative to the 
ancient Geographical Divifions, the pure Syftem of Primeval ‘The- 
ology, the grand Code of Civil Laws, the original Form of Go- 
vernment, and the various and profound Literature of Hindottan. 
Compared, throughout, with the Religion, Laws, Government, 
and Literature of Perfia, Egypt, and Greece. ‘The whole intended 
as Introductory to, and Illuftrative of, the Hiitory of Hindoitan, 
upon a Comprehenfive Scale. Vols. 1V.and Y, In which the 
Oriental Triads of Deity are extenfively inveftigated ; and the hor- 
rible Penances of the Indian Devotees are detailed. 8vo. 145. 
Boards. Richardfon. 

TH learned and elaborate work is already fo well known, 

that we deem it unneceflary to fpeak very Jargely on the 
continuation now before us; efpecially as, in former Re- 
views, we have given a general critique on and copious f{peci- 

mens of the three preceding volumes.—-T he whole of vols. IV. 

and V. makes only two chapters: but thefe confift of 689 

pages. The purport of the firft is to fhew that the doéctrine of 

the Jewith Sephiroth is the fame with that of the Chriftian 

Trinity ; and that the Indian and other Pagan Triads are only 

that fame Trinity traveftied. 

This is undoubtedly a bold undertaking ; and however much 
we differ from the author as to the ftrength of his arguments, 
we muft commend his induftry and ingenuity. Ingenious he 
certainly is; and a great portion of fhrewd obfervation he has 
heaped together in favour of his hypothefis: but, after all, he 
has not convinced us that this hypothefis ftands on a folid found~ 
ation. On the contrary, we are decidedly of cpinion that it 
is a fabric which the breath of found criticifm would eafily 
overthrow. Mr. M. himfelf owns that he treads * on dan- 
gerous ground:’ yet he is confident that he fhall * be able 
firmly to eftablifh his general pofition, that the Indian, not lefs 
than the other Triads of Afia, are but perverfions of one grand 
primeval doctrine :’ namely, that of the Chrittian Trinity. 

We 
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We will not enter into a minute difcufiion of the fubjec. 
That would lead us far beyond the bounds te which we are 
limited : for we fhould be under the necefiity of difputing with 
him every poft which we deem untenable; and thefe are nu- 
merous indeed! We fhall therefore content ourfelves with a 
few obfervations. 

In the firft place, we muft remark that Mr. M. in fupport- 
ing his hypothefis, too often takes for granted what was to be 
be proved.— T’hus, unlefs he can prove that the doctrine of the 
Chriftian Trinity, of three céeternal and confubftantial hy- 
poftafes, was prior to the Afiatic Triads; how will it follow 
that thefe are perverfions of that? An ingenious Hindoo might 
as readily affirm that the Chriftian Trinity is a perverfion of 
their ‘Triads; and, if we allow the great antiquity which our 
author feems willing to give to the Indian traditions, the Hin- 
doo would, in our apprehenfion, have the better fide of the 
argument: for what are the Chriitian or even the Jewifh anti- 
quities, compared to thofe of Hindoftan *?—This is not all. 
Granting that the Jewifh antiquities reached to a pericd beyond 
that of Indian hiftory ; (which we very much doubt;) yet, unlets 
a Triune divinity can be clearly eftablifhed in thofe antiquities, 
what will become of Mr. M.’s argument ?—We mean not 
either to oppugn or defend the Chriftian Trinity: but we aflert, 
without hefitation, that it cannot be clearly proved from either 
ladian or Jewifh antiquities. 

Inftead of proois, Mr. M. gives us a vaft quantity of quota- 
tion, and a large portion of common-place argument. Of the 
Jatter we will produce a curious fample: 


‘ The underftanding of man can never be more grofsly infulted 
than when infidelity labours to perfeade us, that a truth, fo awfully 
fublime as that at prefent under confideration, could ever be the 
offspring of human invention; nor can hiftory be more violated 
than when it fixes the origin of this doétrine to the fchools of 
Greece. Equally above the boldeft flight of human genius to invent, 
as beyond the moit extended limit of human intellect fully to compre- 
hend, is the profound myftery of the ever-bleffed Trinity. Through 
fucceflive ages it has remained impregnable to all the fhafts of impious 
ridicule, and unfhaken by the bolder artillery of blafphemous invec- 
tive. It is ever in vain that man effays to pierce the unfathomable 
arcana of the fkies. By his limited faculties and fuperficial ken, the 
deep things of eternity are not to be fcanned. Even among Chrilti- 
ans, the jacred Trinity is more properly a fubjeét of belief than of 
inveiligation, and every attempt to penetrate into it, farther than 
God in his holy word has exprefsly revealed, is at beft an injudicious, 
and often a dangerous, effort of miitaken piety. If we extend our 
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eye through the remote region of antiquity, we fhall find this very 
doétrine, which the primitive Chriftians are faid to have borrowed 
from the Platonic fchool, univerfally and immemorially flourifhing in 
all thofe eaftern countries where hittory and tradition have united to 
fix thofe virtuous anceftors of the human race, who, for their diftin- 
guifhed attainments tn piety, were admitted to a familiar intercourfe 
with JeHovan and the angels, the divine heralds of his commands : 
fome converling with the Deity face to face upon earth, and others, 
after beholding the divine afpect in the veil of mortality, caught up 
into heaven without talting of death, its appointed doom, to contem- 
plate with nearer view, and with more intenfe fervour, the beatific 
glory. ‘To Adam, in the fate of innocence, many parts of the 
mylterious c:conomy of the ecernal regions were, by the divine per- 
miflion, unfolded ; nor did his mind, at the fall, lofe all impreffion 
of thofe wonderful revelations which had been gradually imparted to 
him ; for, the remembrance of his palt enjoyment and forfeited privi- 
leges, doubtlefs, formed one afflicting part of his punifhment. It was 
in that happy ftate, when man’s more refined and perfect nature could 
better bear the influx of great celeftial truths, that the awful myftery 
was revealed to him, and it came immediately from the lips of that 
pivinE Berna, the mighty Avrofeory OF SEL F-EXISTENT, who, by 
his nory Worp, created all things, and animated all things which 
he had created by that energic and pervading sp1rit which ema- 
nated from himfelf. It was at that remote period, that this holy 
doctrine was fr? propagated, and moft vigoroufly flourifhed ; not in 
the fchool of PLATO, not in the academic groves of Greece, but in 
the facred bowers of Eden, and in the awful {chool of univerfal nature, 
where JEHovaH himfelf was the initructor, and Adam the heaven- 
taught pupil. With the holy perfonages that compofe the Trinity he 
freely converfed during all the period that he remained in a ftate of 
innocence, while the refulgent glory of the divine SHECHINAH, 
darting upon him its direét, but tempered, rays, encircled with a flood 
of light the enraptured protoplaft, formed in the image and fimilitude 
of his Maker. But, as he faw the radiance of the divine Triad in in- 
nocence with inexpreflible joy, fo, when fallen from that ftate of 
primeval re€titude, he beheld it with unutterable terror, efpecially at 
that awful moment, when the fame luminous appearance of Deity, but 
arrayed in terrible majeity, and darting forth feverer beams, fought 
the flying apoftate, who heard with new and agonizing fenfations the 
majeftic voice of JEHovan ExLoumM, literally the Lorn Gops, 
walking in the garden in the cool of the day. 

‘ For the hiftory of the Chriftian Trinity itfelf, the various doc- 
trines propagated relative to it in the early ages after Chrift, and the 
contefts which ever fince have not ceafed to agitate the church from 
the third century to the prefent day, the reader will confult Bitho 
Bull, Motheim, and its moft fuccefsful modern defender, Bitho 
Horfley. My obfervations will be confined as much as poffible to the 
moft early Jews notions of this holy myftery, and the degradation 


and proftitution of it, either in doétrine or by fymbols, among the 
GENTILES,’ 
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Now what is all this tothe purpofe, except the lalt fentence ? 
and even that hangs on two mere fuppofitions; namely, that 
the earlier Jewifh notions of this my/ery are anterior to the 
Triads of India; and that the Chriftian Trinity is clearly and 
decijively to be tound in the earlier antiquities of the Jewith 
nation.—- 1 his latter propofition Mr. Maurice indeed attempts 
to prove, but in a very fingular manner. He acknowleges 
that ¢ the vulgar fews were incapable of comprehending fo exs 
alted and myfterious a truth ; and therefore great caution was 
neceflary to be obferved by Mofes and the other prophets, in in- 
culcating a doctrine which might poffibly be perverted to per- 
petuate and fan@tion errors. —* But the diligent inveftigator 
(adds he) will find it to be deci/vely marked in a variety of paf- 
fayes, in a manner the moft pointed and uneguivecal.’—\f the 
doctrine of the Trinity be, in a variety of patiages, decifively 
marked in the moft pointed and unequivocal manner ;—if it be 
© fo far from being only obfcurely glanced at, that it repeatedly 
occurs, and ftrikingly forces itfelf upon the attention of the 
reader ;’— what becomes of all that caution and delicacy of the 
Jewith writers, in fo induftrioufly keeping it out of vulgar 
fight? 

Is it true, however, that evén the diligent inveftigator muft 
perceive the doctrine of the Chriflian Trinity, deci/rvely and ua- 
equivocally marked in a variety of pafiages of the Old Tetta- 
ment f=We have been long in the habit of reading the Hebrew 
fcriptures, and of invelligating their meanings: but we contefs | 
that we have not, from Genefis to Malachi, found any thing 
in them correfponding with a Chriftian Trinity, nor with an 
Indian Triad. 

© But the learned of the Jewifh nation, (fays Mr.M.) in 
every period of time knew and acknowledged this great truth.’ 
He owns that this aflertion ‘ may appear rafh and precipitate ;’ 
and afiuredly it does fo to us: yet our author trufts that he 
{hall be able § fully to prove it.’ Let us fee how. His very 
introduction is a petitio principit. 

* ft will be previoufly neceffary to acquaint the reader, that, from 
that remote and memorable period in which the divine Legiflator ap- 
peared to Mcfes on Sinai, the Jews have regarded in the moft facred 
light a code of traditional laws, which they denominate ora/, in order 
to diilinguifh them from thofe which are called written laws.’ 

Mr. M. has furely read his Bible. We wifh, then, to knowin 
what book, and in what chapter, a code of traditional oral law, 
or any law befides the written law of Mofes, is * regarded in 
the moft facred light,’ or even fo much as mentioned? 

‘ They believe, (continues he,) that when Mofes received the law 
from the Almighty, he aito received certain CABALA, or myiterious 
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explanations of that law, which he did not think proper to commit 
to writing, but delivered orally to Aaron, to the priefts the fons 
of Aaron, and the affembled Sanhedrim.’ 

Who believe? Samuel? David? Solomon? Ifaiah? Jere. 
miah ? or any one of the canonical writers? No, there is no 
fuch belief to be found, before the Talmudifts.—Well, * but 
{ince the compilation of the Talmud, the Jews believe all this.” 
—Yea, truly ; and a great deal more*: they believe that their 
pretendal cra/ law is not only coeval with, but fuperior to the 
written Jaw, as Mr. M. himfelf remarks from Calmet ;—and 
js it in this farrago of Rabbinical traditions that we are to look 
for the genuine belief of the antient Hebrews? We cannot, 
either as critics or as Chriftians, pofhibly think fo. 

‘But (urges our author, after Wotton,) is it not fair to let 
the Jews explain their own fcriptures; and to receive their 
comments as the trucit expofition of them?’ ‘The firft part of 
the propofition we readily allow: itis very fair to let the Jews 
explain their own fcriptures ; and they will do it, whethec we 
permit them or not: but we are by no mearrs obliged to take 
the Talmudic Jews for the beft expofitors of their own fcriptures, 
even when there is no reafon to fufpect * any latent improper 
bias, fwaying their judgment.’ 

« Whatever objections (proceeds Mr. Maurice,) therefore may be 
brought againft more recent expofitors, nothing of this kind can he 
urged againit the paraphrafes either of Jonathan or Onkelos ; and if, 
as was before hinted, the text of Jonathan has been corrupted, we 
may depend upon it that nothing favourable to the dottrine of the | 





Trinity has been added to it, and, if any arguments can be found 
there to fuppurt that doftrine, they ought, on that very account, to 7 
carry with them a double weight of evidence.’ 
We are far from claffing Onkelos and Jonathan in the fame 
predicament. The Chaldee verfion of the former we hold in 
confiderable eftimation, but not the paraphrafe of the latter. 
Yet even from the Targum of Jonathan, nay from the Talmud 
itfelf, we are ever willing to draw affiltance in explaining dif- 
ficult paflages not only of the Old Teftament, bur, likewife, of 
the New: but we can never fubfcribe to Mr. M.’s pofition, : 
: 
i 





that either the Talmud or Targumin, or both together, * mutt 

| be our only fure guide in inveftigating the unadulterated fenfe | 
of the Old Teftament, and in explaining the genuine fenti- ) 
ments of the antient Jews..—We could not but be aftonifhed 
on reading thefe words ; which muft have unwartly fallen from 
the author’s pen; or rather, we believe, he has been miiled by 





* This however regards not all the Jews: the Caraites admit no 
traditional oral law. Yet the Caraite Jews have more frequently been 
converted to Chriftianity than the Talmudic Jews. 
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fallacious guides, in whom he had put too much confidence, 
Indeed, the man who takes fuch writers as Alix and Athana- 
fius Kircher, for guides in biblical criticifm, may be fure of 
being mifled. 

We come now to Mr. M.’s proofs of a Trinity from the ca- 
nonical books of fcripture. ‘The firft of thefe he finds in the 
very firft verfe of Genefis, in the word Eronim. © This word, 
(fays he,) being in the plural number, exprefsly points out the 
FATHER and the Son. The third perfon in the bleffed Trinity 
is not lefs decifively revealed to us in the fecond verfe: The 
fpirit of God moved upon the face of the waters.’ The other texts 
on which Mr. M. or rather Mr. Alix, builds a Trinity, or at 
leaft a plurality of perfons in God, are Gen. i. 26. xi. 7. Xx. 13. 
xxxv. 7. Jofh. xix. 24. 1 Sam. vii. 23. Job, xxxv. 10. Pf. 
exix. 1. Ecclef. xii. 3. * To which paflages, (fays he,) if we 
add the predominant ufe of JEHOVAH ELoHIM* or THE 
Lorp, THY Gops, which occur a hundred times in the law, 
(the word Jehovah implying the unity of the eflence, and 
ELouIM a plurality of perfons,) we muft allow that nothing 
can be more plainly marked than this doctrine in the ancient 
fcriptures.’ All this appears to us ftrange, paffing ftrange! but, 
as we have no more right to interpret fcripture for Mr. M. than 
he has to interpret it for us, we will only afk him a queftion, 
or two. How comes it that all the antient tranflators, with- 
out exception, were totally ignorant of thofe diftinétions ? How 
comes it that his own fure guides, Onkelos and Jonathan, pay 
no regard to the fuppofed plural ELoHIM, but always render it 
in the fingular, whether it be joined with a fingular verb, or 
with a pretended + plural verb -—Indeed, we firmly believe that 
if Mr. M. had attentively ftudied the Hebrew (criptures in the 
original, and had carefully compared them with the antient ver- 
fions, be would not have pronounced fo peremptorily.—Nay, 
had he but read what has been written on thofe paflages by the 
moft learned modern commentators, of every religious perfua- 
fion, he would have perceived how little ftrefs is to be laid on 
fuch equivocal quotations. 

After the above fpecimen of Mr. M.’s biblical knowlege, it 
will not be expected that we fhould purfue him through the 


a 





-_——? 





* He fhould have written ELoneka, not ELonim: which, how- 
ever, was never rendered ¢hy Gods by aay antient traniflator, either 
Jew or Chriftian. 

+ We fay, pretended; becaufe all the examples from the Penta- 
teuch are corruptions in the prefent Maforetic copies. They are all 

fingular in the Samaritan comes ; and the change is eafily explained 


by the great: fimilarity of two letters in the primitive Hebrew al- 
phabet. 
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book of Zohar, and the book of Vifdom; the myftic vifions of 
Daniel, or the Platonic reveries of Philo: much le(s follow him 
through all the various fcenes of Talmudic cabalifm and Pagan 
mytho logy. He who is fond of fuch reading will find an abun- 
dant fupply from p. 473 to p. 837, but all in fo little order, and 
interfperfed with fo many defultory digreflions, that, we fear, he 
will not carry along with him a ponderous chain of connected 
and ufeful knowlege. Indeed, want of method and preci- 
fion is one of the author’s principal defects. “Che ducidus orde 
of Horace he feems not to have ftudied, but marches and coun- 
termarches at full gallop, whatever way his Pegafus carries him. 

We are truly forry to fee a writer of Mr. Maurice’s 
learning and abilities bewildering himfelf in the deceitful maze 
of dypothefis; which ultimately leads not to one truth, clearly 
deduced from given premifes. It is with fincere regret, and 
with much reluctance, that we {peak our fentiments fo freely on 
this occafion. We admire and we have duly praifed his excellent 
poetry: we have alfo done juftice, we truft, to his talent for 
warm defcription and glowing imagery, in his profe compo- 
fitions : but we could not withhold our ftrictures on thefe laft vo~ 
lumes; becaufe we really think that they tend rather to hurt than 
to benefit rational Chriftianity. We much doubt, indeed, whe- 
ther the moft orthodox Athanafiar, who has read his Bible with 
common care, and without ‘ fome bias {waying his judgment,’ 
will thank Mr. M. for his Jewifh and Pagan arguments in fa~ 
vour of the Chriftian Trinity : which, if it ftand on no firmer 
bafe, will certainly not bear any violent fhock *. 

A confiderable part of vol. V. is a continuation of the fame 
fubject. Here we are led from India to Tangut and Thibet ; 
from Thibet to Tartary; from Tartary to Scandinavia ; from 
Scandinavia to China; from China to America; from Ame- 
rica back to Greece; and from Greece back to Judea; and 
every where, throughout this extraordinary tour, the author 
finds the Hoty Trinity. 

In the laft part of vol. V. (which is chap. iv. of the whole 
work) Mr. M. takes a retrofpeftive view of his fubject, unfolds 
his future plan of Indian hiftory, enumerates various doctrines 
and fuperftitions of the Bramins, traces the progrefs of the 
Bramin candidate through the four degrees of Hindoo probation, 
takes an extenfive view of the myfteries of Michras, defcribes 
the excruciating feverities enjoined during initiation into thofe 
myfteries, and concludes with an account of the horrible pen- 





* We take no notice of the futile arguments drawn from. /etters 
and apexes, hands, triangles, and the circles of the Sephiroth.—We 
only wonder haw the author could ferioufly employ them :—but he 
followed Kircher. 
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ances, voluntarily undergone by the devotees of India.—Toa 
wards the clofe of this chapter, which is in general entertaining, 
we find a well-written abridgment of Apuleius’s allegory of 
Cupid and Pfyché: in which the defcriptive powers of our 
author appear in full luftre. Here he is in his own element, 
unfhackled by logical moods and figures ; and he moves ac- 
cordingly with great eafe and agility. 

As Mr. Maurice prepares uS to look foon for his Hiftory 
of Hindoitan*, we truft that he has paid fome attention to 
former hints; and that he has learned to condenfe and me- 
thodize: always remembering that he is not culling indif- 
criminately the gaudy flowers of Parnaflus, but cautioufly 
colle&ting ufeful fimples for the parterre of biftory. Gea. 
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Art. XII. Medical Inquiries and Obfervatiens. By Benj. Ruth, 


M.D. Profeffor of the Inftitutes of Medicine, aud of Clinical 
Pragtice in the Univerfity of Pennfylvania. Vol. If. 8vo. 
pp. 328. Philadelphia, 1793. London, Dilly. 6s. Boards. 


A MONG thetranf-atlantic medical writers, Dr. Rufh was beft 
known in Europe before the American revolution ; and 
he continues to maintain the fame diftinction. It may be 
gathered, from the accounts which we have from time to time 
given of his publications, that Dr, R. is no fervile follower of 
the diGates of other men. In fome of the eflays before us, he 
has attempted to introduce new opinions into medicine ; and, 
by way of obviating the cenfure to which he fuppofes the at- 
tempt liable, he makes the following declaration: 


* I believe the want of fuccefs in the treatment of thofe difeafes 
which are thought to be incurable, is occafioned, in moft cafes, by an 
attachment to fuch theories as are imperfect or erroneous. I do not 
fay, by a want of theory altogether, for it is impoflible for a phyfi- 
cian to prefcribe, without a theory of fome kind. I believe further, 
after all that has been faid againit theory, and in favour of fimple 
obfervation in medicine, that uniform and complete fuccefs can never 
be attained, but by combining with obfervation a perfect knowledge 
of all the caufes of difeafes. Perhaps it would be equally juft to affert, 
that obfervation will always be extenfive, accurate, and ufeful, in pro- 
portion as it is directed by principles in medicine.’ 


Of the ten © Inquiries’ contained in this volume, three are 
republications ; two of which have already fallen under our no- 
tice +. Of the remaining eight, the firft that occurs is an 
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* Since we wrote this, the firft volume has come to our hands. 

+ An Inquiry into the Influence of Phyfical Caufes on the Moral 
Faculty, and an Inquiry into the Caufe of the Increafe of Bilious and 
Intermittent Fevers in Pennfylvania; fee Rev. vol. Ixxvi. p. 293. 
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Inquiry into the Effects of Spirituous Liquors on the Human Body, 
and their Infiuence on the Happinefs of Society. The queition 
here regards dittilled {pirits exciulively. Ihe confequences of 
their abufe on the health, underflanding, and property, are enue 
merated, and afterward the occafions in life which lead to 
dram-drinking ; then, the pretexts for this pernicious habit are 
examined. Under this head Dr. R. contends (very properly, 
we apprehend,) that fpirits are not neceflary in very cold nor 
in very warm weather, nor in times of hard labour. They 
ought, indeed, to be reputed articles of the Materia Medica, in 
as far as they are applicable to ife human body; nor fhould 
they ever be ufed but to remove or to obviate difeafe. If the 
European phyficians and moralifts do not recollect that Dr. R.’s 
obfervations are adapted to the ftate of his own country, they 
will think him too much relaxed in allowing cyder, beer, and 
wine in the room of fpirits. His traét, however, may be regarded 
as a melancholy proof of the prevalence of a moft pernicious 


cuftom in America. The following pitture muft have been 
copied from nature ; 


« Among the inhabitants of cities, fpirits produce debts, difgrace, 
and bankruptcy. Among farmers, they produce idlenefs with its 
ufual confeguences, fuch as houfes without windows, barns without 
roofs, gardens without enclofures, fields without fences, hogs without 
yokes, fheep without wool, meagre cattle, feeble horfes, and half 
clad dirty children, without principles, morals, or manners.’ 


The ¢ Inquiry’ concludes with cautions and remonftrances, 
addreffed to perfons in different circumftances. It cannot be de- 
nied that there are much truth and much wholefome advice in 
this paper :—but we are not fure that the difquifition in one 
part will fatisfy the philofopher, or that the reprefentation in 
another will make much impreffion on the people. A writer, 
who aims at two purpofes, often accomplifhes neither.—If the 
American dram drinkers do not more nearly coincide with Mr. 
Pope’s coquette, in their concern about their figure after death, 
than we can well fuppofe, they will be moved to laughter rather 
than to compunction by confiderations like this : © Ardent fpirits 
derange and even deform a dead body fo as to render it a loath- 
fome addition to the clay that conceals it from human view af- 
ter death :’ then follows a defctiption of the external and inter- 
Nal appearances which bodies of fots and dram-drinkers exhibit; 
and it concludes thus: * fpirits produce a peculiar crifpnefs in 
the hair of the head, infomuch that the wig-makers of London 
give much lefs for it than for the hair of fober people.’ 

Inguiry into the Caufes and Cure of Pulmonary Confumption. 
This paper confifts of propofitions, and obfervations in their 
fupport. Prop. I. * Pulm. Confumption is a difeafe of debi- 
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lity. We fhould not feel inclined to difpute this propofition 
in a certain fenfe, burt it furely requires more circum({cription 
and limitation than Dr. R. gives to it: he himfelf fays that 
childhood and old age are more exempt from the difeafe than 
other periods of life: yet they sre marked by greater debility. 
Hence we conclude that Dr R. ought to have determined, with 
more precifion, the nature of that debility which is produtive 
of pulmonary confumption. Prop. IT. * Pulm. confumption 
is a difeafe of the whole fyftem.’ Under this head, we are pre~ 
fented with an interefting colleGtion of facts: but we are not 
difpofed to admit the relevi#-y of them all. We object, for 
inftance, to the argument (p. 89), which ftates pulm. conf. ta 
be a general difeafe, decanfe it alternates with general difeafes : 
many local affections, as topical ulcers, are fufpended or cured 
by general difeafes. 

Several modern Englifh writers, fuch as Dr. Beddoes in his 
Obfervations and Dr. Darwin in his Zoonomia, have remarked 
that our practitioners are guilty of a great error in fo perpetu- 
ally imputing confumption to fcrophula. On this point Dr. 
Rufh is very explicit. ‘I have frequently (fays he) dire&ed 
my inquiries after {crophula in confumptive patients, and have 
met with very few cafes which were produced by it.—Scrophula 
may be a predifpofing caufe of confumption in G. Britain, but 
I am fure it is notin the United States of America.” Among 
other confiderations in fupport of the contagious nature of this 
diforder, the Doctor adduces the following : * Dr. Beardfley of 
Connecticut informed me that he had known feveral black 
flaves, affected by a confumption which had previoufly fwept 
away feveral of the white members of the family to which 
they belonged ’ 

The third Propofition is that = 

‘ The cough, tubercles, ulcers, and purulent or bloody difcharges, 
are the effec?s and not the cau/es of confumption ; and, that all attempts 
to cure it, by enquiring after tubercles and ulcers, or into the quantity 


‘of the difcharges from the lungs, are as fruitlefs as an attempt would 


be to difcover the caufes or cure of dropfies by an examination of the 
qualities of collections of water, or to find out the caufes and cure of 
fevers by the quantity or quality of the difcharges which take place 
in thofe difeafes from the kidneys and fkin.’ 

Our views on this fubject differ widely from thofe of Dr. R. 
We imagine that, whenever a cure for the ulceration of the 
lungs fhall be difcovered, moft of the patients affected by con- 
fumption will be reltored :——but theie oppofite opinions Lave, 
we acknowlege and lament, too much of the uncertainty of 
prediction.— Our author tells us that confumption, as long as 
it is a difeafe of general debility, is marked by ‘a flight fever 
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increafed by the leaft exercifem-a burning and dryiefs in the 
palms of the hands, rheumv eyes on awaking, an increale of 
urine, drynefs of fkin, efpecially of the feet in a morni ¢, oC 
cafional flufhing, hoarfenefs, pain about the thorax, Mighty 
acute, fixed or fhooting head-ach, fick and fainty fits, defici- 
ency of appetite, indi{pofition to motion.” The difeafe, when 
it comes to be a pulmonary affeAtion, is divided into three 
fpecies or ftates; 1. the inflammatory, 2. hectic, and 3. typhus 
fpecies. In the firft, there are fever, cough, hard pulfe, dif 
charge of blood or mucus from the lungs; and in this, blood- 
letting, more frequently than now ufually practiled, is recom- 
mended : fome common remedies are mentioned ; and the fec- 
tion concludes with the following expreffion: * 1 have often 
found a walk of two or three miles, in a clear cold day, produce 
nearly the fame diminution in the force and frequency of the 
pulfe as the lofs of fix or eight ounces of blood.’ At p. 127, 
Dr. R. obferves that, in the hectic fpecies or purulent ftate of con= 
fumption, he has in vain tried the moft powerful metallic tonics, 
even arfenic. The removal of the hectic fever he conceives ta 
be the great defideratum in the cure of confumption. If this 
fever, however, depends on the action of the atmofphere on an 
ulcerated furface, which feems certain, how can febrifuge re- 
medies be expected to perform any effetual fervice?—Of the 
remedies both * palliative’ and £ radical’ our author takes an ex- 
tenfive view, fubfcribing to Sydenham’s bold declaration con- 
cerning the efficacy of riding, but urging ftrongly the neceflity 
of its conftant and long-continued ufe. 

Obfervations on Dropfies. The purpofe of this paper is to 
fhew that, in certain dropfies, there occurs an excefs of a&tion 
in the arterial fyftem ; and that in courfe, blood-letting, faft- 
ing, and remedies of the debilitating kind are occafionally pro- 
per. The author’s faéts and obfervations highly merit the at- 
tention of the practitioners of medicine. 

Inquiry into the Caufes and Cure A the internal Dropfy of the 
Brain. This paper ferves to confim Dr. Quin’s idea of hy- 
drocephalus internus, and fhould be confidered as a fupplement 
to his publication. 

The next two papers treat of the meafles in 1789 and of the 
influenza in 1789, 90, and gr, as thefe difeafes appeared at 
Philadelphia. The defcription of the latter anfwers with great 
exaétnefs to the form which it has aflumed in this country. 

An Inquiry into the Caufes and Cure of Sore Legs. Conforme 
ably to the {pirit of his paper‘on dropiics, Dr. R. diftinguifhes 
two ftates of the arterial fyftem tn cales of ulcerated legs, and 
{as before) accommodates his plan of treatment to this diftince 
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tion. We doubt whether he wil] be found by thefe remarks to 
have contributed much to improve the ari of medicine. 

An Account of the State of the Body and Mind in old Age. The 
fats related in this concluding paper having been obtained from 
aétual examination of aged perfons, the information will be 
confidered as valuable: among the circumftances favourable to 


longevity, Dr.R. enumerates, 
1. Defcent from long-lived anceftors.— He met with no in- 


ftance of a perfon 80 years old, one at leaft of whofe parents 
had not been long-lived. 


* 2. Temperance in Eatingand Drinking. 'To this remark I found 
feveral exceptions. I met with one man of 84 years of age, who had 
been intemperate in eating ; and four or five perfons who had been 
intemperate in drinking ardent fpivits. They had all been day- 
labourers, or had deferred drinking until they began to feel the languor 
of old age. I did not meet with a fingle perfon who had not, for the 
laft forty or fifty years of their lives, ufed tea, coffee, and bread and 
butter twice a day as part of their diet.’ 


. The moderate ufe of the underftanding. 4. Equanimity 
of temper: ‘ But there are fome exceptions in favour of 
paffionate men and women having attained to a great age.’ 

5. Matrimony.—‘* I met with only one perfon beyond 80 who 
had never been married.’ Neither fedentary employments, nor 
acute nor all chronic difeafes, fhorten life ; nor lofs of teeth, fo 
much as might be expected: baldnefs or grey hairs have not 


been obferved by Dr. R. * to prevent old age.’ 
The following particulars we think worth extracting from 


the remainder of this paper : 


¢ There is a great fenfibility to co/d in all old people. 1 met with 
an old woman of 84, who flept conftantly under three blankets and a 
coverlit during the hetteft fummer months, The fervant of prince 
de Bezufremont, who came from Mount Jura to Paris at the age of 
121, to pay his refpects to the firit national affembly of France, fhi- 
vered with cold in the middle of the dog days, when he was not near 
a good fire, The national affembly direfted him to fit with his hat 
on, in order to defend his head from the cold.’ — 

« Dr. Franklin owed much of the cheerfulnefs and general vigor of 
body and mind which charaéterized his old age, to his regular ufe of 
this remedy, the warm bath. It difpofed him to fleep, and even pro- 
duced a refpite from the pain of the ftone, with which he was afiitted 
during the lait years of his life. | 

« Heat may be applied to the bodies of old people by means of 
fove rooms. ‘The lace Dr. Dewit of Germantown, who lived to be 
near an 100 years of age, feldom breathed an air below 72°, after he 
became an old man. He lived conftantly in a ftove-room., 

‘ Warm cleathing, more efpecially warm bed-clothes, are proper to 
preferve or ibe the heat of old people. From the neglect of the 
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latter, they are often found dead in their beds in the morning after a 
cold night, in all cold countries. The late Dr. Chovet, of this city, 
who lived to be 85, flept in a baize night gown, under eighe blankets, 
and a coverlit, in a ftove room, many years before he died.’ 

We no not mean to queftion the favourable influence of 
warmth in perfons advanced in life: but, as to Dr, Franklin, it 
fhould be added that he was alfo accuftomed to expofe himfelf 
frequently, and for a confiderable time, to a cool atmofphere, 
with little or no covering ; and to his air. bath he afcribed very 
falutary effects. 

- With this obfervation we fhall for the prefent take our leave 
of Dr. Rufh. His opinions may not always be the moft ma- 
turely weighed, but he is by no means a dull nor a common- 
place author. He has often added new faéts to the general 
ftock of knowlege ; and his readers muft be morofe if they be 


not entertained by his ingenuity. Bed..-s- 
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Art. XIV. The Antiquities of Ireland. Vol. Il. Imperial 4to. 
sl. 128. Gd. Boards. Hooper. 1795. 


AS we exprefied our opinion of the firft volume of this 
learned and curious work in the xvth vol. of our Review, 
New Series, there will be little occafion for us to ealarge on 
the merits of this continuation of it, which is juftly entitled to 
a repetition of the praife which, with pleafure, we beftowed 
cn the preceding volume. We fhall therefore, on the prefent 
eccafion, only add our perfuaficn that the whole work cannot 
fai! of proving highly acceptable, not only to antiquaries and 
hiftorians in general, but to the lrifh nation in particular; and, 
indeed, to lovers of the elegant arts in every civilized country. 
In the Jutroduétion to the prefent volume, in which the au- 
thor treats of the antient Irifh architeture with a liberality of 
fentiment highly commendable, he difclaims the extravagant 
pretenfions of too many of his countrymen to a knowlege not 
only of the ufeful but the elegagt arts, in that remote period in 
which almoft all the nations of Europe were involved in the 
thickeft clouds of ignorance and barbarifm. The only authori 
ties, by which the irifh fupport their claim to this high ftate of 
civilization and fplendour, are the traditional fongs of their 
bards; and nothing is more eafy than for a lively imagination 
to paint fcenes of magnificence, which never did nor perhaps 
ever could exift; for, although the materials of our ideas may 
be derived from external objecis, yet the human mind poflefles 
fach a power of combination, that it can form to itfelf, as it 
were, a new creation, The writer (Mr. Ledwich) juftly ob- 
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¢ Literary memorials teftify, that the progrefs of architecture 
among the Irifh kept pace with their civilization. The Celtes, the 

rimeval inhabitants, were, as their name indicates, woodlanders; 
in groves and forefts they found houfes, food, and fecurity : occupied 
jn the chace, and fupported by the fpontaneous produce of the earth, 
and above all, living as hunters ever do, in families, and thefe widely 
difperfed, they never dreamed of ftone edifices, or felt the want of 
them. They had their pallice or peillice, a temporary booth or tent, 
made of earth and branches of trees, and covered by the fkins of 
beafts. Thefe were nearly the fame as the Shealin, the extempora- 
neous hut of the Scottith Highlanders. 

‘ The Firbolgs, or Belgic colonies, who fucceeded the Celtes, 
were a very different and more improved people. Like their bre- 
thren in Germany, they dwelled a great part of the year either in 
natural or artificial Souterrains: the number of the latter difcovered 
in Ireland, evinces that they well knew how to form antrile chambers 
of dry ftones, and cover them with long proje€ting flags. In thefe 
the Firbolgian prietts inftrufted their difciples, and praétifed divina. 
tion; and they alwavs adjcincd their Rone temples, as at Rofcarbury, 
Killofly, and many other places. Atlength they became the ceme- 
teries of illuftrious chiefs and warriors, and, as at New Grange, had 
conical mounts raifed over them furrounded at top and bottom by 
circles of ponderous uprights. Skilled in the manipulation of metals, 
the Firbolgs could eafily have fquared and polifhed wood and ftone, 
and ecretied neat and convenient houfes; but their rude ftate of fo- 
ciety prevented the proper application of their knowledge. 

« At the arrival of the Chriftian miffioners, the Irifh had emerged 
from tneir fubterraneous recefles, and inhabited houfes of wood, 
Then commenced the Isifh ttyle of building, The learned reader 
will probably imile at this ufe and application of the term, ftyle ; but 
he will find it mot capricioufly adopted, but founded in fa&. Palla- 
dius, in the year 431, erected three wooden oratories. Concubran, 
deferibing the old chapel of St. Monenna, at Kilflive in the county of 
Arimagh, A D. 630, tells us it was made of {moothed timber, ac- 
cording to the Erith fathion; ‘* juxta morem Scotticarum Gentium.” 
Ih 635 Finan, an Irjfhman, built a church in the Ifle of Lindesfern 
(of which he was bithop) of fplit oak, and covered it with reeds. 
St. Cuthbert, an Jrifhman alfo, cpnftruéted a church in the fame 
ifland, in 684, of which Bede gives this defcription: ‘* The building 
was round, four or five perches between wall and wall. The wall on 
the outfide was the height of a man, made fo by finking of an huge 
rock, which was done to prevent the thoughts from rambling, by 
reflraining the fight. The wall was neither of fquared ftone, or 
brick, or cemented with mortar; but of rough unpclifhed ftone, with 
turf dug up in the middle of the place, and banked on both fides of 
the ftone all round. Some of the ftones were {0 big, that four men 
eould hardly litt one. Within the walls he conftruéted two houfes 
and a chapel, together with a room for common ufes. ‘The roofs he 
made of unhewn timber, and thatched them; without the walls was 
large houfe to receive ftrangers, and nearit a fountain of water.’ 
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The Danes, Norwegians, and other piratical rovers, as is 
well known, overfpred Ireland in the ninth century; and, 
according to our author, as fome compenfation for the ravages 
which they committed, they introduced a more improved ftyle 
of architefture, which he calls the Danifh:—of this, he 
obferves, there exift at this day many curious remains. They 
firtt ereéted ftructures of ftone with mortar, and arched or 
vaulted them over with ftone. At Gendaloch, Portaferry, 
Killaloe, Saul Abbey, St. Doulach, and Cafhel, thefe ftone- 
roofed chapels may be feen. The round towers are coeval with 
the chapels, and are doubtlefs of Danith origin. 

The author proceeds to remark that— 

« The marriage of Donogh, monarch of Ireland, with Driella 
daughter of Earl Godwyn, and filter of Harold king of England, who 
was flain A.D. 1066, and the flight of many Englifh noblemen to 
this Ife from the tyranny of William the Conqueror; the refort of 
the bifhops of Dublin, Waterford, and pan to Canterbury for 
confecration; with the vifits of many of our clergy to Rome, en- 
larged and improved our archite@ural knowledge. ‘Then, the regu- 
lating the number of bifhops and their fees in 1100, and the fettlement 
of the Irifh church by Cardinal Paparon in 1152, gave new dignity 
to the clergy, and fet them upon erecting edifices tuitable to it. At 
this time the Ifle feems to have been firit divided into parifhes, 
and patron faints appointed to fuperintend each; but even then 
fuch divifion did not extend to the whole kingdom, for the Irifh had 
not as yet every where deferted their old faith. The Culdees were 
powerfu!, and their abhorrence of Romifh innovations influenced a 
large portion of the people. A few monaltic Rructures were begun, 
but thefe were not important.’ 

Such is the fubftance of what Mr. Ledwich fays in regard to 
antient Irifh architeure; and in refpedt of his difcuffion of the 
fubjeét, we fee nothing material to controvert: but we muft 
beg leave to remark that, in a few inftances, the language of 
this learned writer is fomewhat obfcure and igaccurate. The 
defe&ts are but flight, but they are fuch as we have not obferved 
in his former writings. —In the firft fentence of the introduc- 
tion, he fays—* To look for the arts of peace and civilized life 
among fierce and roving barbarians, is a ftriking inftance of 
mental imbecility.? The term imbecility is expreffive of priva- 
tioh of power, with which exertion is incompatible; and to 
fearch for what cannot be found argues rather a mifapplication 
than a want of power. Souterrains is a word not fufficiently 
enfranchifed to be ufed as if it were a native of our language, 
We do not recolleé to have feen the expreffion axztrile chambers 
before we met with it in this work. Neither can the author 
have any authority, befides that of illiterate artificers, for mak- 
ing ‘the adjective upright a fubftantive; thus—* {urrounded at 
top and bottom by circles of ponderous uprights.’ 
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Speaking of the ftate of the Irifh before they were civilized, 
Mr. L. fays: ¢ Occupied in the chace, and fupported by the 
fpontaneous produce of the earth; and, above all, living as 
hunters ever do, in families, and thefe widely difperfed, they 
never dreamed of ftone edifices, or [ nor] felt the want of them.’ 
Any perfon would fuppofe from this paflage, that the Irith 
at this period purfued hunting as an amufement, not as the 
means of fubfiftence ; than which nothing can be more contrary 
to faét, and to the nature of man in an uncivilized ftate, 
This the ingenious author well knew; and he would certain! 
have exprefled his meaning with fufficient clearnefs, had he 
been lefs ambitious of ornament. 

. We might quote other examples of the fame nature, but, as 
thefe will fuffice to juftify our remark, with which they were 
introduced ; without wifhing to give offence to fo refpeCtable a 
writer; we fhall now proceed to the more agreeable tafk of | 
noticing fome of thofe remains of antient maguificence, which 
feem to have the beft claim to our attention. 

_ Ardglas church is chiefly remarkable for the following epi- 
taph, which, we doubt not, will be pleafing to many of our 
readers : | 

“© Nobilis ingenio, mitis, formofa, pudica, 
Francijca exiguo hic cefpite tecta jaces ; 
Sed non tota: animus cali loca leta petivit, 
Solvere virtutis premia terra nequit. 
Quicquid amor, fincera fides, pietas/que jubebant, 
Sedula fecifii, filia, fpoufa, parens. 
Non luxus tibi mollis amor, non cura decoris, 
Unica cura inopes, et Deus unus amor. 
Religio fevit, flérunt virtufque pudorque, 
Matribus exemplum, virginibu/que decus. 
Sheffielaus flevit, pangens lachrymabile carmen, 
Quod trbi perpetui pignus amoris erit, 
SEternum flerit, lucis partefus et aura, 
Flere Deo vitan:, ni putet effe nefas. 
Concordes animas Chrifius revocabit in ununt, 
Pax ubi Jana manet, nec dirimendus amor. 


“ D. Francifea Grace, alias Bagot, uxor Sheffieldi Grace, obiit 
3 die Maii, A. D. 1742, etatis fue 32.” 


Dunamafe Caftle, in Queen’s County, is a place of great 
antiquity, being built in the year 1250 by William de Braos, or 
Bruce, Lord of Brecknock, who married one of the daughters 
of the Jaft Earl of Pembroke. It is feated on an infulated 
rock, which had formerly been a ftrong hold of the Irifh; and, 
in the fréquent contefts between the parties which have fo 
often defolated that country, it has been the fcene of many 
memorable exploits, It now belongs to Sir John Parnel. 
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Shean Caftle ftands about a mile and a half north of Duna- 
mafe; it was formerly a place of confiderable ftrength, and is 
now admired for the beauty of its fituation. 

The Abbey of ‘Mellifont, of which only the ruins remain, 
was once very rich; it was founded in 1142 by O’Carrol,’ 
prince of Uricl. Its fituation is in a valley five miles from 
Drogheda, and one and a half fromthe river Boyne. Richard 
Conter, the laft Abbot, furrendered it in the year 1540, and 
had a penfion of gol. granted for life. ‘The wholespoffeffions 
of the abbey, which were very extenfive, were granted to Sir 
Edward More, who fixed his refidence here, and made it a 
noble feat. He furrounded it with a wall. It was ftrongly 
fortified, and frequently repelled its affailants in the Irifh wars. 
In 1641, the IJrifh attacked Mellifont with 1300 foot: but 
Lord More had ftationed there 24 mufketeers, and 15 horfe- 
men, who bravely defended it as long as their ammunition lafted, 
The toot then furrendered, but the horfe charged vigoroufly 
through the eaemy, and arrived fafely at Drogheda. ‘The 
Gothic door way of blue marble, its gilding and ornaments, 
and the o€tagonal baptiflery, are not now to be feen; only four 
fides of the latter remain. Some chapels, with a few arches 
and pillars, convey a faint idea of the original ftate of this 
magnificent pile. 

New Cattle, near Tullymore in the county of Down, is 
much celebrated for its romantic and fingular fituation on the 
verge of the ocean, which wafhes the foundations of fome of 
the out-offices. To the north and weft it has an open view of 
the inland countrv: but the huge mountain of Donard, not a 
quarter of a mile from it, bounds the view to the fouth-weft, 
and at a diftance feems as if it would tumble on it. From the 
top of this mountain iflues a brook, which in its defcent forms 
a variety of fheets and cafcades. 

However venerable the caftles, abbeys, and churches men- 
tioned and delineated in this volume may be, on account of 
their antiquity, it muft be confeiled that few of them exhibit 
any ftriking {pecimens of beautiful architecture. . The fitua- 
tion of the cattles, however, being frequently on ithe fummits 
of rocks wathed by a ftormy and tempeftuous fea, imprefles a 
warm and poetic imagination with that terror which is one 
great fource of the fublime; and this, heightened by traditionary 
tales of battles fought for the protection of female honour, or 
in the defence of liberty, will always render the contemplation 
of fuch fcenes, to generous and feeling minds, a moft deiight- 
fulemployment. ferhaps, alfo, the refleCtions which necef- 
farily arife from beholding the proudeft monuments of human 
art, now humbled to the duft and mouldering in ruins, may 
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produce a moral effect ; and, froma confideration of the muta- 
bility of all things human, we may be led to an appreciation of 
the real value of the gifts of fortune, and be enabled to condu& 
ourfelves with dignity and yet with moderation in every ftate 
in which we may be placed. 

This elegant and valuable work contains a hundred and 
twenty-fix well executed plates ; anda fhort hiftory is given of 
every noted caftle, abbey, &c. In brief, the admirers of the 
late Mr. Gyofle’s elegant productions will, we doubt not, deem 
themfelves greatly obliged to Mr. L. for the pains which he has 
taken to continue the arduous undertaking of that moft admirable 
artift and ingenious writer. In our xvth vol. N.S. p. 391-5 
we endeavoured to pay a proper cegree of refpect to the memory 
of Capt. Grofe ; and at the fame time we took due notice of 
the liberality, with which Mr. Ledwich engaged in the Jaudable 
defign of completing what his lamented predeceflor had begun, 
but did not live to carry on to any confiderable extent. On 
the whole, we do not apprehend that the work could have 
fallen into better hands :—but we have fufficiently exprefled our 
idea of Mr, L.’s abilities, not only in the article to which we 
have juft referred, but alfo in our account of his learned 
Effays on the remote Antiquities of Ireland: fee M.R. vol. xi. 
N. 5. p. 30 and 197. 
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Art. XV. Tranfa&ions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vel. III. 
[Article concluded from po 252.) , 
CHEMISTRY. 


An Analyfis of the Waters of fome Hot Springs in Iceland. By 
: Jofeph Isiack, M.D. 
ys analyfis appears to have been condudted with accuracy 
and judgment. The detail of experiments is circume 
ftantial : but the merit of thefe experiments is enhanced by the 
ingenuity with which they are diverfified. ‘The fpecimens were 
brought from Iceland by Mr. Stanley *, who prefented them 
to Dr. Black. ‘They had been feparately collected from the exe 
ploding fprings near Heckla, named Geyzer and Rykum by the 
natives. Both thefe waters emitted a faint hepatic {mell : 
but the fulphurous matter, probably diminifhed by the 
accidents of the voyage, was too minute and too fugitive to 
fuftain a rigid analyfis. On gently evaporating 10,000 grains 
of either fort, that of Geyzer afforded 10 grains of extraét, 
and that of Rykum only 81. ‘This extra&t was whitifh, confift- 
ing of filiceous earth united to fmall portions of un-neutralized 





* Of Adderley Park, Chethire. See p. 422 of this article. . 
alkali. 
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gikali. Employing the chemical reagents, the different ingre- 
dients were more precifely afcertained. From a mutual com- 
parifon, we gather that in 10,000 grains are contained :— 


Rykum Geyzer. 
Pure foda a — or. O.Sf Qr. 0.95 
Aluminous earth _ — 0.05 0.48 
Sthceous earth _ _ 3-73 5.40 
Mourtated foda --- _ 2.90 2.46 
Exiiccated fulphurated foda — 1,28 1.46 





~~ --—s 2 


Total 8.47 Total 10.75 


Thefe refults fomewhat exceed the quantities of dry extra 


obtaincd by evaporation ; aid the reafon is plain: for the faline 
compounds are partly diffipated by the continued action of heat. 
The near agreement, however, of the feveral products, is on 
the whole extremely fatisfaQory.—To explain by what natural 
agency the peculiar earths are diffolved or fufpended in the 
waters of thofe volcanic fountains, is more e/pecially the pro 
vince of geology. Profeflor Bergman imagined the filiceous 
matter, contained in them, to be diflolved by the affiftance of 
<xceflive heat concentrated from confinement in their fubter- 
ranean cavities :—but that celebrated chemilt was ignorant that 
a portion of alkali, fo powerful a folvent of flinty fubftances, 
occurs alfo in thofe waters. ‘The alkali indeed amounts only 
to about one feventh of the filiceous earth: an artificial com- 
pound in fuch proportions would certainly refift the impreffion 
of cold water; but, through length of time, it would probably 
yield to the penetrating action of hot water. At all events, 
the affinity of even a fmall ingredient of alkali muft affift the 
effect of confpiring agents. Nay, it may be reafonably fup- 
pofed that a much larger quantity of alkali was originally com- 
bined with the filiceous earth, but was, fubfequently to its folu- 
tion, neutral'zed by acid vapours, on its way to the furface, 
This conjecture derives fome confirmation from a faét re- 
marked by Dr. Black ; namely, that filiceous earth combined 
with an alkali, being diffaived in a thoufand times its weight 
of water, will, even after the alkali is detached, remain fuf- 
pended ; forming a jelly almoft tranfparent. ‘Che moft pro- 
bable opinion, however, which (we apprehend) can be formed 
on the fubject, is thus ftated by our illuftrious chemift : 
‘Common falt and Glauber’s falt, conveyed by fea-water, or con- 
tained in foffils furmed from fea-plants, have been applied, under the 
influence of a violent heat, to fome of the numerous earthy and {tony 
ftrata which contain mixtures of filiceous and argillaceous earth ; and 
thofe falts have been in part decompounded, by the attraétion of 
thefe earths for the alkali of the neutral falt, part of the acid has been 
difipated, or changed into fulphur and fulphureous gas, by the aétion 
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cn it at the fame time of inflammable matter, which we know to he 
prefent in many of the ftrata; and that the compound of alkali and 
earthy matter has afterwards been expoicd to the action of the hor 
water.’ 

Another obfervation, which Mr, Stanley’s voyage to Ice’and 
fuggcfted to Dr. Black, is that the quantities of -fulphur accu- 
mulated in the vicinity of the tprings were prcduced by fulphur- 
ated hydrogene gas, which iflues at every pore, and depofits 
its fulphur in abforbing the oxygene of the atmofphere. The 
fame hypothetis, however, has been recently offered by feveral 
refpectable chemifts. 

MINERALOGY. 


Under this title we range two articles, both of them the pro- 
duction of James Hutton, M.D. F.R.»5. Edin. and \iember 
of the Roval Academy of Agriculture at Paris. 

1. Obfervations on Granite.—The original and philofophic 
author has deduced, in the firft volume of thefe ‘TranfaStions, 
the formation of granite from igneous fufion. He was aware 
that granite is fometimes found in veins; but it fti!l remained 
to be decided, whether the granite which appears in maffes was 
colle@ted by the depofition of its elements, and afterward con- 
folidat:d by the action of heat; or rather was difcharged in a 
melted ftate out of the bowels of the earth, and urged to break 
and invade the anterior {trata, like the kindred fpecies of whin- 
ftone or trapp, bafalt and porphyry, which may be confidered 
as (ubterranean lavas? Dr. Hutton was therefore defirous of 
appealing to a mineralogical furvey. With that view, in 1785, 
he vifited, in company with Mr. Clerk of Eldin, the ample 
eftate of the Duke of Atho!. On afcending the ftream of the 
Tilt, the travellers were overjoyed to difcover, in the very 
channel of the river, and beiide the fpot where ftands the duke’s 
hunting feat, the junction of the alpine ttrata with the granitic 
mafs which ftretches fouth weft from Aberdeen. In the fol- 
lowing year, the fame gentlemen explored the mountains of 
Galloway, and were equally fortunate in their fearch. At the 
mountain of Cairn’fmurr, and ina little bay between Covend and 
Saturnefs Point on the Solway Firth, the granite was diltin@ly 
feen infected in forall veins among the broken and diftorted 
ftrata. - In 1787,"Dr. Hutton vifited the ifle of Arran, a moft 
interefting object to the piercing eye of the naturalift, The 
propofition, which was advanced, now appeared to be fupported. 
by the moft convincing proofs. Hence the opinion hitherto en- 
tertained by naturdtiits, that granite conftitutes the primordial 
bafis of our globe, muft be rejeed as erroneous : on the con- 
trary, granite is to be regarded as of a pofterior formation even 
to the itratified matters, 
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Thefe obfervations are intended barely as notices: but the 
author promifes, on a future occafion, to refume the fubjeét and 
difcufs it at full length. He is preparing to republifh his The- 
ory of the Earth in a very enlarged and improved ftate *, 

‘Ina pofifcript to this paper, Dr Hurton bettows fome re- 
marks on a fingular kind of granite found in the eaftern part of 
Siberia, and deicribed by M. Patrin in the /ournal de Phyfigque, 
for April 1791. It is named pierre graphique. becaule its {ure 
face is fprinkled with {parry cryttals retembling Hebrew, or rather 
Runic, characters. From the defcription there given, it evi- 
dently appears to be the fame with the Portfoy granite which 
Dr Hutton had formerly examined: only, M. Patrin repre- 
fents the quartz as cryftuilizing in its natural hexagonal form 
and inclofing the particles of feld{pat; while the Scotch philo-» 
fopher maintains that the feldipat by its concretion modifies the 
figure appropriated to the quarcz. In whatever way this quef- 
tion be refolved, it fiill feems neceflary to admit that the com. 
pound was once in a ftate of fufion. | 

2. Of the Flexibility of the Brazilian Stone.—Of this very 
curious and rare foffil, the Baron de Dietrich read a defcription 
before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, in January 
1784. The fpecimen which Dr. Hutton examined was in the 
poficilion of the late Lord Gardenfton. It was 12 inches long, 
5 broad, and half an inch thick. When fupported at both ends 
in a horizontal pofition, its middle funk more than a quarter of 
an inch. The ftone bad a porous or {pungy texture, and much 
refembled a compreffed ftratum of fnew. Its tranfverfe feStion 
fhewed no traces of a fibrous or laminated ftructure, and nothing 
heterogeneous in its compofition : it feemed to confift entirely 
of pure tranfparent quartz. On fplitting it longitudinally, how. 
ever, it fhewed decidedly a foliated ftratification ; and cléfe 
infpection, affifted by experiment, detected {pecular tranfparent 
plates of mica’; nicely bedded in quartzofe matter. Hence Dr, 
H. derives an explication of the fingular property of the Bra. 
zilian ftone. He confiders * the particles of quartz, which 
have little cohefion, as being bcund together by thefe thin plates 
of mica; and thefe connecting plates being Hexible, this allows 
a certain motion of the rigid particles among themfelves, with- 
out a fracture or general feparation of the ftone.’ In faét, the 
principle is the fame with that on which depends the flexibilit 
of timber, and different foffils of the amianthus kind. Thofe 
bodies confift of parallel fibres, feebly cohering together, but of 
great tenacity in the direction of their length. The molt brittle 
lubftances bend freely when divided into filaments or thin plates; 
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and this facility of flexure we may concifely explain: for the 
protraction of the convex fide beyond the concave is manifeft! 
proportional to jhe curvature and to the interval between thefe 
concentric arcs, and confequently that curvature muft, in the 
prefent cafe, be greatly increafed, in order to produce the mea- 
fure of diftenfion among the particles which neceflarily ptecedes 
a general rupture.—Dr. Hutton conjetures that the Brazilian 
ftone bad originally been attendant on Alpine lime-ftones, and 
confolidated by calcareous fpar; and that the conglutinating 
fub(tance was, in the lapfe of ages, diflolved by the penetrating 
influence of a humid atmofphere. This fuppofition is coun- 
tenanced by the report, that the fclitary mineral was aually 
found lying expofed on the foil. It probably requires a rare 
concurrence of circumflances to produce the Brazilian ftone: 
bur other ftones may exift that poflels the fame prop«rty, though 
in a much lower degree. Of this kind 1s the /lel//fen or geffell- 
Sficin of the Swedes and Germans, employed by them for build- 
ing furnaces, and compofed, according to Cronftedt, of 
quartz and mica; fince to fuftain the alternations of heat and 
cold, and the fudden and partial expanfions and contractions 
thereby produced, it muft admit of moderate flexure. “The mar- 
ble tables preferved in the Borghefe Palace at Rome, under the 
name of Pictra Elaflica, belong alfo to the fame {pecies. They 
contain particles of tale intermingled with the loofe confiftence 
of the marble. 

Our readers in the vicinity of this metropolis may amply 
gratify their curiofity, by viewing the large fpecimen of elaftic 
ftone in Mr. Parkinlon’s (late Sir Afhton Lever’s) mufeum. 


GEOLOGY. 

Under this head we find fome interefting articles. 

An Account of the Hot Springs near Rykum in Iceland. 19 a 
letter to Dr. Black from John Thomas Stanley, Efq. M. P. 
F.S. A. A. Lond. and F. R.S. Edin. In the fummer of 178g, 
this gentleman, prompted by a generous zeal for the improves 
ment of natural knowlege, equipped a vefle! at Leith, and, ac. 
companied by a totanift and an aftronomer, proceeded on a 
voyage to Iceland. ‘The accurate and extenfive obfervations 
which were made, and the beautiful mineral fpecimens which 
were obtained, in that volcanic ifland, furnifh moft valuable ma- 
terials for the extenfion of geolegical fcience. To attempt an 
adequate defcription of the fcenes explored would feduce us from 
the immediate object ; we fhall therefore content ourfelves with 
noticing the prominent features in Mr. Stanley’s concife account. 
— After a fatiguing and dangerous ride over a dreary naked exe 
panfe of antient lava, with hardly a trace of vegetation, the trae 
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vellers arrived at the pleafant valley of Rykum, which derived 
additional charms from contraft, * Around their ftation lay fcat- 
tered fragments of volcanic productions ; and the neighbouring 
rocks appeared grouped in mafles fo disjointed and irregular, as 
plainly evinced fome violent concuffion fubfequent to their firtk 
formation. Uhe valley is about half a mile in breadth, but con- 
tracts in ftretching northwards, and grows incumbered with 
heaps of crumbicd Java fwept dewn from the hills, and forming 
artificial mounds through which numerous fprings are perpe- 
tually boiling. A general decompolition feems to be going on 
beneath the fturface ; and the loofe earth and {tones are gradually 
changing into clay or bole, beautifully veined, and refembling 
variegated jafper. 

‘Springs do not boil on or near thafe banks only. They rife ia 
every pari of the valley, and within the circumference of a mile and an 
half, more than an hundred might eafily be counted. Mott of them 
are very imal], and may be jult perceived fimmering in the hole 
from whence the ftream is iffuing. ‘Chis trailing on the grodnd depo- 
fits in fome places a thin coat of fulphur, The proportion varies ; for 
near fome of thefe {mall fprings fcarce' any is perceptible, whilft 
the channels by which the water efcapes from others, are entirely 
lined with it for feveral yards. Neither the water, nor the ftream 
from the larger fprings, ever appears to depofit the {mallet propostion 
of fulphur; nor can the fulphureous vapour they contain be difco- 
vered, otherwife than by the talte of what has been boiled in them 
for a long time. 

« Many fprings boil in great caldrons or bafons, of two, three, or 
four feet diameter. The water in thefe is agitated with a violent 
ebullition, and vait clouds of iteam fly off from its furface. Several 
little ftreams are tormed by the water which efcapes from the bafons ; 
and as thefe retaia their heat for a confiderable way, no little caution 
is required to walk ameng them with fafety.’— 

‘ The'fprings, however, from whence the water overflows in any 
great quantity, are to appearance perfectly pure. The moit remark. 
able of thefe was about fifty or fixty yards from our ftation, and was 
diftinguifhed by the people of the neighbourhood by the name of the 
little Geyzer. The water of it boiled with aloud and rumbling noife 
in a well of an irregular form, of about fix feet in its greateft diame- 
ter; from thence it burft forth into the air, and fubfided again, 
nearly every minute. The jets were dathed into {pray as they rofe, 
‘and were from twenty to thirty feet high. Volumes of fteam or va- 
pour afcended with them, and produced a moit magnificent effe&, 
particulariy if the dark hills, which almoft hung over the fountain, 
formed a back ground tothe picture. The jets are forced in rilfing to 
take an oblique direction, by two or three large ftones, which lay on 
the edge of the bafon. Between thefe and the hill, the ground (to 
the diftance of eight or nine feet) is remarkably hot, and entirely 
bare of vegetation If the earth is ftirred, a fteam inflantly rifes, 
aad in fome places it was covered by a thin coat of fulphur, or rather, 
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I fhould fay, fome loofe ftones were covered with flakes of it, In one 
place there was a flight efflorefcence on the furface of the foil, which, 
by the tafte, feemed to be alum. | 

« The fpray fell towards the valley; and in that direétion covered 
the ground with a thick incruitation of matter which it depofited, 
Clofe to this, and in one fpot near to the well itfelf, the grafs grows 
with great luxuriance. 

« Where the foil was heated, it was gradually, (as on the mounds,) 
changing into a clay. But it was here more beautiful than in any other 
place. The colours were more varied and bright, and the veins-were 
marked with more delicacy. The tranfition likewife from one fub- 
ftance into another, was more evident and fatisfactory. ' 

« To the depth of a few inches, the ground confilted of loofe lavas, 
broken and pounded together, of blue, red, and yellow colours. The 
blue lava was hardeft, and feveral pieces of it remained firm and un- 
altered, while the reft were reduced to a duft. The colours became 
brighter as the decompofition of the fubftances advanced, and they 
were changed at the depth of nine or ten inches into a cl.y; excepting 
however, the pieces of dark blue lava, which ftill retained fufficient 
hardnefs to refift the preffure of the finger. Round thefe, (which ap- 
peared iniulated in the midft of the red and yellow clay,) feveral 
veins or circles were formed of various fhades and colours. A few 
inches deeper, thefe alfo became part of the clay, but itill appearing 
diitin&t, by their circles, from the furrounding mafs. The whole of 
this variegated fub/tance refted on a thick bed of dark blue clay, which’ 
had evidently been formed in the fame manner from fome large frag- 
ment of blue lava, or ftratum of it, broken into pieces.’ 


Thefe laft obfervations are very important ; fince they not 
only illuftrate the natural formation of clays from the conti- 
nued agency ofheat and humidity, but fuggeft aplaufible theory 
of the origin of jafper from indurated clay. Some eminent mi- 
neralogiits, efpecially in Germany, entertain a fimilar opinion. 

The village of Rykum or Ryka, fo called from the Icelandie 
word Ryé fignifying fmoke, is fituated in the middle of the 
valley, about ten miles from Oreback, a fmall harbour on the 
fouth fide of the ifland, and in latitude, by obfervation, of 
64° 4' 38”. It confits of a farmer’s houfe, the cottages of 
his dependants, and a fmall church, 

An Account of the Ect Springs near Haukadal in Iceland. By 
the fame author.——Tohis letter is in feveral refpeéts more gene- 
rally interefting than the preceding. The obje&s which it de- 
fcribes are ftill grander ; and the defcriptions are varied and en- 
hvened by the detail of incidents which mark the ftate of 
manners and fociety in Iceland, and by glowing profpeds of 
that ftupendous fcenery which convulfed nature there difplays. 
As the travellers approached the plain of Haukada)l, their atten- 
tion was fixed by the fight of numerous columns of vapour 
{iooting up to a valt height, then collecting into clouds, and 
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rolling onwards till loft in the atmofphere. Within the compafs 
of two miles, encircled by a range of low hills, above a hundred 
fprings were diltinétly counted. Of thefe by far the moft cele- 
brated is fty!ed Geyzer or fountain, by way of eminence, from 
the verb geyfa, fignifying to gu/h, or to rufh forth, At the 


diftance of 1.40 yards, the fpring of next importance was named 
by Mr. Stanley the New Geyzer, on account of the unufual 
violence with which it played during his vifit. The fprings, 
with fome remarkable exceptions, refemble thofe of Rykum. 
The water is projected in all directions, from bafons of irre- 


gular forms and various widths. The eruptions are generally 
momentary, and the intervals from 15 to 30 minutes :—but 
the periods are extremely variable. 


« By a gradual depofition of the fubftances diffolved in its water for 
along fucceffion of years, perhaps of ages, a mound of confiderable 


height has been formed, from the centre of which the Geyzer iflues, 


It rifes through a perpendicular and cylindrical pipe, or fhaft, 70 feet 


in depth, 8 feet and a half in diameter, which opens into a bafon or 


funnel, meafuring 59 feet from one edge of it tothe other. The bafon 


is circular; and the fides of it, as well as thofe of the pipe, are po- 
lithed quite fmooth by the continual friction of the water, and they are 


both formed with fuch mathematical truth, as to appear conftruéted by 
art. The declivity of the mound begins immediately from the borders 
of the bafon. The incruftations are in fome places worn {mooth by the 
overflowing of the water; in moft, however, they rife in numberlefs 
little tufts, which bear a refemblance to the heads of cauliflowers, 


except that they are rather more prominent, and are covered, by the 


falling of the finer particles of fpray, with a cryftalline efflorefcence 
fo delicate as fcarcely to bear the flighteft touch. Unmolefted, the 
efflorefcence gradually hardens, and although it lofes its firft delicacy, 
it ftill remains exceedingly beautiful. 

‘ Thefe incruftations are of a light brown colour, and extend a 
great way, in various directions, from the borders of the bafon. To 
the northward, they reach toa diftance of 82 feet ; to the eaft, of 
86 ; to the fouth, of 118; and of 124 to the weft. They are very 
_ and do not appear, in any part, decaying or mouldering into 
oil. 

« When our guides firft led us to the Geyzer, the bafon was filled 
to within a few feet of its edge. The water was tranfparent as cryftal ; 
a flight fteam only arofe from it, and the furface was ruffled but by a 
few bubbles, which now and then came from the bottom of the pipe. We 
waited with anxiety for feverai minutes, expecting every inftant fome in- 
terruptien to this tranquillity. On a fudden, another {pring, immediately 
in front of the place on which we were ftanding, darted its waters above 
an hundred feet into the air, with the velocity of an arrow; and the 
jets fucceeding this firft eruption were fill higher. This was the 
{pring already mentioned under the name of the New Geyzer. 

A. While gazing in filence and wonder at this unexpe¢ted and beau. 
tiful difplay, we were alarmed by a fudden fhock of the ground under 
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our feet, accompanied with a hollow noife, not unlike the diftant 
firing of cannon, Another fhock foon followed, and we obferved the 
water in the bafon to be much agitated. ‘The Icelanders haftily laid 
hold of us, and forced us to retreat fome yards. ‘The water in the 
mean time boiled violently, and heaved as if fome expanfive power 
were labouring beneath its weight, and fome of it was thrown upa 
few feet above the bafon. Ayain there were two or thee fhocks of 
the ground, and a repetition of the fame noife. In an inftant, the fur. 
tounding atmofphere was filled with volumes of fteam rolling over each 
other as they afcended, in a manner inexpreflibly beautiful, and 
through which columns of water, fhivering into foam, darted in rapid 
fucceflion to heights which, at the. time, we were little qualified to 
eftimate. Indeed the novelty and fplendour of fuch a fcene had af. 
fecied our imaginations {fo forctbly, that we believed the extreme 
height of the jet to be much greater than it was afterwards deter- 
mined to be. In a fubfequent eruption, Mr. Bayne afcertained, by 
means of a quadrant, the greateft elevation to which the jets of water 
were thrown, to be 96 feet. 

‘ The jets were made with inconceivable velocity, and thofe which 
efcaped uninterrupted terminated in fharp points, and loft themfelves 
in che air. The eruption, changing its form at every inftant, and 
blending varioufly with the clouds of tteam that furrounded it, conti- 
nued for ten or twelve minutes ; the water then fubfided through the 
pipe and difappeared. 

‘ The eruptions of Geyzer fucceed each other with fome degree of 
recularity, but they are not equally violent or of equal duration. 
Some lafted fearcely eight or ten, while others continued, with un- 
abated violence, fifteen or eighteen minutes. Between the great 
eruptions, while the pipe and bafon were filling, the water burft feve- 
ral times into the air to a confiderable height. Thefe partial jets, 
however, feldom exceeded a minute, 2nd fometimes not a few fe- 


eonds, in duration.’ 

_ The pipe of the New Geyzer is perfeQly regular, fix feet in 
diameter, and nearly fifty feet deep. The water heaves fud- 
denly ; then, fubfiding a little, it burfts with inconceivable vio- 
lence, and fhoots to the amazing height of 132 feet. 

It-will readily be conceived that thefe, jets are caufed by the 
expanfive efforts of fleam formed and collected in fubterranean 
caverns. Every fpot of [celand, indeed, fhew8 marks of vol- 
canic fire——The {prings were firft mentioned ‘by Saxo Gram- 
‘maticus in the twelfth century : but they probably remount toa 
very high antiquity. 

An Accouiit of the Pcat-Moffes of Kincardine and Flanders in 
Perthfire. By the Kev. Mr. Chriftopher Tait, Minitter of 
Kincardine. — Thefe mofics are-fituated in the plain or carfe of 
Falkitk; which, with a variable breadth, ftretches twenty 
miles on both fides of the river Forth. The whole extent is 
almoft a dead flat. “The fubfoil is compofed of a rich blue clay, 
with frequent beds of oyfter-fhells. Viewed at fome diftance, 
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the furface of the peat mofs feems entirely covered with heath: 
but, © @ nearer in{peciion, itis found to confift of fmall turfs of 
heath, parted by fpaces of bog and intermixed with mofs- plants, 
fuch as ling and cotton-grafs, The mofs itfelf is only an accu- 
mulation of the debris of thofe plants, in various ftages ef ou- 
trefacttion. Its greatelt height, above theclay on which it refts, 
js about fifteen feer. The whole tract of mofs-ground, by 
computation, exceeds 9000 acres. 

To reclaim thefe waite lands, different methods have been 
practifed. Sometimes, after the mofs is tolerably drained by 
the common operation of making peat, it is repeatedly ploughed 
and burnt, to form manure for the clay that lies under it. 
When the coat is thicker, the afhes are ploughed into it; or 
clay, from the adjacent cultivated grounds, 1s fpread on it:— 
but the progrefs of improvement, by thefe plans. was tedious 
and expenfive. Another method, excellently fuited to the pecu- 
liar circumftances, is now generally employed : it is to float off 
the whole body of the mofs, except only the thin under Gratum. 
This mode of cultivation was practifed about the beginning of 
the prefent century, but never to any extent until the year 1770, 
when the late Lord Kames, who owned 1500 acres of mofs, 
adopted and confiderably improved it. Since that time, the 
plan has been fteadily purfued ; and thus much valuable ground 
has been reftored to the country. 

The bottom of the mofs confifts of rotten wood, intermingled 
with black earth or bunches of heath. Innumerabletrunks of trees 
are alfo found lying clofe to their roots, and thefe appear, as in 
their natural ftate, fixed in the clay. Oak, birch, hazel, alder, 
willow, and in one place, fir, are the kinds which occur. Of 
thefe, oak is the moft frequent and of the largeft dimenfions, 

It remains to explain the formation of thefe mofles. That 
they owe their origin to the wrecks of antient forefts can hard] 
be difputed ; nor will the faéts above mentioned, efpecially the 
entire ftate of the trunks, permit us to impute their proftration to 
the effect of filent decay or the violence of impetuous tempefts. 
We are compelled, therefore, to admit the exiftence of defign 
and the operation of human induftry. The vifible marks of an 
axe feem to confirm this conjecture ; and the difcovery of a road, 
conftru€ted with trees on the clay, befpeaks the labours of a 
civilized people. On the whole, Mr, Tait’s conclufions ap- 
pear to be very plaufible, 


‘ That before the time of Agricola, the firft of the Roman gene- 
tals who attempted to fecure the northern frontier of the province by 
a regular chain of pofts, the greater part of the level country on the 
banks of the Forth was occupied by extenfive forefts: that about this 
Petiod, or foon afterwards, a great part of thole forefts, being at no 
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great diftance fromthe above frontier, were cut down by the Romans 
for the purpofe of depriving the natives of the faltneifes and places of 
ftrength from which they were continually making incurfions into the 
province; and that from the trees thas cut down, and fuffered to rct 
en thofe low and marfhy grounds, originated the vat body of peat. 


mofs which covers them at prefent.’ 


An Account of repeated Shocks of Earthquakes felt at Comrie in 
Perthfbire, in a Letter from Mr. Ralph Vaylor.—Inftead of 
following the detail of noifes, tremors, and flight fucceffions, 
heard or felt by the country-people, we fhall tranfcribe the note 


under the fignature J. P. * 


© The traé& within which the concuffions defcribed in this letter ap- 
pear to have been cunfined, is a {pace of a rectangular form, which 
extends from eaift to weit along the north fide of the arn, about 22 
miles in length, by a little more than five in breadth ; reckoning the 
utmoft length from about Monzie to the head of Loch Tay, and the 
breadth from a little fouth of the Earn, northward, tothe ridge which 
feparates the branches of that river from thofe of the Almond. The 
whole of this traét is mountainous, except toward the eaftern extre- 
mity, where it joins the low country, and on the banks of the river 
Faro on the fouth. It ts interfe€ted by narrow glens or valleys, the 
mott ccnfiderable of which is Glen-Leadnach, where the centre of the 
concuffions feems to be placed. The mineralogy of this part of the 
country has not hitherto been accurately examined ; but it is known 
in general, that the ftone is the primary fchiftus, and in fome places 
granite; that no mineral veins, nor any hot fprings, have been found 
mit, and that no volcanic appearances have been obferved. In the 
valleys, among the mountains, iron ore, of the kind that is called 
bog ore, is faid to abound. Dr. Hutton has remarked, that the line 
which terminates this tract on the S. E. feems to be nearly the fame 
with that where the primary flrata fink under the furface, and are 


covered by the secondary, or horizontal ftrata. ’ 


BOTANY. 


. An Account of the Quassta PoLYGAMA, or Bitterwoed of 
Jamaica; and of the CINCHONIA BRACHYCARPA; @ new 
Species of Fefuits’ Bark found in the fume Ifland. By Mr. John 
Lindfay, Surgeon in Weftmoreland, Jamaicaa—The Quafia 
Polygama, known by the vulgar Names of Bitter-wood and 
Bitter afb, is a tall beautiful tree that grows frequent in the 
woodlands of Jamaica. ‘The wood is yellow, tough, capable 
of polifh, and ufed as flooring. ‘The bark is beneficially pree 
fcribed in cafes of intermittent fevers, dropfies, and other lan- 
guid diforders, which confume the enervated inhabitants of thofe 
climates. Much of the bark is likewife exported to England, 








* Moft probably Profeflor John Playfair, one of the fecretaries 
of the Phy4Gcal clafs. 
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for the purpofes of the ale and porter brewers —The Cinchona + | 
Brachycarpa was difcovered by Mr. Lindfay in November 1784, | 
growing near the eftate of Mountain Spring. It is a tree of i 
moderate fize, affecting a northern afpect, and feldom occurs \4 

Its bark feems to poflefs the medical properties of the Peruvian 
almoft in an equal degree, and might prove a valuable fubfti- 
tute, — The botanical defcriptions are illuftrated by two elegant i 





engravings. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Experiments relating to Animal Eleé?ricity. By Alexander : 
Monro, M.D. F.R.S. Edin. &c.—Experiments fimilar to 
thofe here related are now familiar to moit of our readers. 
| None of the prefent feem to require any particular notice, if we 
except the fact afcertained, that a ligature appiied to the {ciatic 
nerve of a difleéted frog, fufficiently to interrupt the fentient con- 
trations, does not obftruct the convulfive motions excited by 
the contact of metals. The {oor enters into a confutation 
of the opinion advanced by Galvani and Vaili, that the electri- 
eal fluid is the fame with the nervous, and ftimulates the animal 
) funétions by its rapid tranfmiffion from the nerves to the 
mufcles: an opinion entirely hypothetical, and which the 
fmalleft obfervation decifively overturns. 

It may excite furprize that the wonderful difcovery of Gal- 
vani has added fo little to our ftock of knowlege. Perhaps, exe 
perimenters have given their inquirfes an unprofperous direc- 
tion. Would it not be advifable to fufpend, for a while, our 
}) phyfiological refearches, and to employ the exquifite fenfibility 
of theanimal electrometer to correct and extend our ideas in the : 
infant {cience of electricity? Some progrefs has been already | 
made in this curious inveftigation ; and we hope that the refults 
will, in due time, be communicated to the public. | 

Obfervations on the Mufcles; and particularly on the Effects of 
their oblique Fibres. By the fame Author.—'This experienced | 
anatomilt has, on many oeccaficns, evinced uncommon folicitude 
to afcertain or claim his difcoveries. in the article before us, 
be labours to expofe the defects and omilflions of preceding 
Writers :=—but the main obje& of the prefent difcourfe is to de- | 
monftrate that a pair of oblique antagonift mufcles, with even a 
moderate contraCtion of their fibres, are capable of performing 
an ample lateral movement; becaufe the perpendicular of a 
right angled triangle is much greater than the excefs of the hy- | 
pothenule above the bafe. The remarks connected with this ¢ “2 
very {imple propofition are extended to a tirefome length, and 
| lluftrated by a needlefs profulion of figures. Whether a truth 
fo obvious was really overlooked by other authors, we will not 
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pretend to aflere: but upward of an hundred years ago it did 
not efcape the piercing eye of the celebrated yet negledted Dr, 
Mayo. 

Defcription of a Human Male Manfler, illuftrated by Tables, 
with Remarks. By the Same.— ! he fubject of this article was 
deflitute of all the organs ufually deemed eflentia] in the anima} 
ceconomy.—-After a copious defcription, Dr. Monro very keenly 
difcufles the fentiments of fome famous anatomifts, and cone 
cludes with advancing the probable and current opinion, that 


the arteries and veins contribute, by their own proper action, ta 
the circulation of the blood. 


MIscELLANEOUS. 


A Defeription of an Improved Thermometer. Communicated 
by Daniel Rutherford, M.D. F.in.S,. Edin, &.—The con- 
trivance here defcribed is due to John Rutherford, M.D. of 
Middle Balilifh, and is intended to mark the maximum and 
minimum temperature during the abfence of an obferver. For 
that purpofe, two thermometers are provided, the one to exprefs 
the higheft, and the other the lowett, point at which the fluid 
has ftood. Both of them are placed in a horizontal pofition : 
bur the former confifts of mercury, which in expanding pufhes 
forwards a {mall cone of ivory nearly fitting the bore; and the 
Jatrer is made with {pirit of wine, which in contracting drags 
behind ic a fimilar, only inverted, bit of coloured glafs or enamel. 
It is plain that the thermometers, requiring bores of confiderable 
width, muft be fluggith ; though the material defe&t of fenfibi- 
lity is perhaps compenfated by the fimplicity of their conftruc- 
tion. Experience will decide whether their performance be 
equally accurate with that of the more artificial] and complex 


contrivances of Lord George Cavendifh and Mr. Six.—Adrawe 
ing is annexed. 





LITERARY CLass, 

The Papers in this divifion are only three in number. The 
firft is Tableau de la Plaine de Treye, &c. By M. Chevalier: of 
a tranflation of which we gave an account in our xith vol. p. g6. 

An Effay upon the Utility of Defining Synonymous Terms in all 
Languages, with Itlufirations by Examples from the Latin. By 
John Hill, LL.D.—'Tbis gentleman confiders fynonymous 
words as thofe that exhibit one leading circumftance in which 
they all agree, and one or more acceflory circumftances in which 
they differ. He thinks that we may, in a great meafure, judge 
of the excellence of any language by the number of fynony- 
mous words that belong to it; fince a multiplicity of them 
enables every author of tafte to exhibit his thoughts with energy 
and luftre. In the c¢laflical writers, the ftri€t diftinQions 
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among fuch words, he thinks, are not always regarded ; the 
pureft writers occafianally deviating from the ftandard which 
their general practice had eftablifhed. Still, however, there is 
room for a critical and fcientific difcuffion of the Latin fynony- 
mous terms. ! he examples here given are the words Rogare, 
Petere, Poflulare, Pofcere, Flagitare ; which all agree in ex- 
preibng a defire to obtain fomething not poffeffed, but differ 
in refpect to the urvency with which this defire is announced. 


Dacere, Erudere, Inftituere, Imbuere, agree in denoting a’ 


charge produced on the mind by .communication from others, 
but differ in refpe& either to the ftate of that mind to which 
the communication is made, or to the means employed in mak- 
ing it. About thirty other words are introduced, chiefly ad- 
jeclives and fubflantives, Oi which fe cific di ferences are afcere 
tained and pointed out. Tris memoir continued, and pro- 
perly abridged, might form a very ufeful appendix to a Latin 
vocabulary, 

An Effay on the Ancient Hellenes. By David Doig, LL.D. 
In this eflay Dr. D. wanders among thofe obfcure regions of 
Grecian antiquity, in which many learned authors have been 
loft. His fyflem is, in his own words, * that the Hellenes 
were the fame people with the Selli, who inftituted the 
oracle of Dodona;’ for we are not to imagine, he ab- 
ferves, 

« That one fingle old Egyptian prieftefs had the addrefs and cou- 


rage to erect that oracle. Whatever the modern Greeks’ (including 
Herodotus in the number) ¢ may have dreamed on that fubjeé, fhe 
mutt have had men as her coacjutors in that operation. Thefe were 
the original Selli. Thete people were actually emigrants from Egypt 
and Phoenicia.’ —‘ The faét then was, —the original inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood of Dodona were a colony of Egyptians and Phq@nicians. 
Some part of the Egyptians belonged tothe Sacerdotal tribe, and had 
been originally miniiters of the ‘Temple of No-Ammon, Thebes, of 
Diofpolis. ‘Thefe probably confilted of duth fexes, and thefe actually 
founded the oracle and built the temple of jupiter Dodonzus, in imi. 
tation of that of the fame deity in Egypt. Like the prieiis of Delphi 
of a later date, they employed a prieftefs to publifh the oracles to thofe 
who confulted them. After fome years, Dione, or the Moon, was 
admitted to a participation of the worfhip there eltablifhed. Upon 
this oceafion, three additional! pricfteffes were appointed to minifter ta 
that divinity. 

‘ From this deduion, it appears obvious that the Helli or Selli of 
Dodona were originally a colony from Egypt and Pheenicias that 
the leaders of this colony were Egyptians, from ‘Thebais of Egypt; 
that thefe brought in their train fome of the pricfts of Jupiter at 
Theba, or were perhaps themfelves a {warm diicharged from that 
feminary ; that from them the region about Dodona was called Hellas, 
and the natives Hellenes; that from them were defcended the Thef- 
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falian Hellenes, whofe name was, in procefs of ume, adopted by all 
the nations of Greece.? Q.E. D. 


It is ftrange that it fhould not have occurred to Dr. D. that 
the Greeks, who were not an ignorant nation, muft have 
known fomething of their own hiftory. How long will it be 
before modern writers, ceafing to advance their conjectures 
inftead of facts, return to the good fenfe of Livy, * Fame 


rerum flandum eft?” 
5. 


~ We have now gone through the whole of this large volume; 
and we hope that our readers will be able to appreciate its con- 


@ 430 « tents, individually and generally; though our boundaries may 
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not have permitted us, in every inftance, to give fo enlarged a 
view of all the papers as might be defired. 





Arr. XVI. Fads addrefed to the fertous Attention of the People of 
Great Britain, re{pecting the Expence of the War, and the State 
of the National Debt. By William Morgan, F.R.S. 2d Edition, 
improved. 8vo. pp. 46. 1s. Debrett, &c. 1796. 


N° fober politician will deny that, in every emergence. to 
which a country can be expofed, the obtaining an exact 
idea of its actual condition, its powers, and its refources, mult 
be fundamentaily neceffary to all the operations of political wif- 
dom. Nor can any thing bea ftronger proof of the fpirit of 
faction, in contradiftinétion to a liberal and enlightened regard 
to the public welfare, than an unwillingneis to admit of free 
inguiry into thefe objeéts, and an obftinate rejeCion of all ar- 
guments of fact which feem to militate againft the purfuit of 
favourite fchemes. If fituations may be conceived, in which 
it is right to exert every nerve for fecuring certain points, with 
a blind difregard to all confequences, thofe fituations can only 
be fuch as hazard the very exiftence of a community, or at leaft 
the poffeffion of advantages eflentially connected with the well- 
being of all civil fociety. Attempts have been made to prove 
that our condition, with that of the other civilized countries of 
Europe, in confequence of the French revolution, has been. 
brought into {uch a ftate: but this opinion, which probably was 
never that of the nation at large, may now be fairly confidered as 
abandoned by miniffers themfelves ; who have in effeét declared 
that the exiftence of a French republic is no bar againft the 
renewal of the ufual relations of peace and amity with that 
people. The prefent object of contention can, therefore, be 
no other than the terms of that bargain on which peace mutt 
finally be made ; confequently, like all other bargains, its imme- 
diate or future conclufion may be brought to a prudential efli- 
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mate of lofs and gain. No reafonable man will, then, cull 
in queftion the patriotifm of one who lays before the nation 2 
{tatement of its affairs, with a view to the decifion of the great 
point of expediency ; even though the ftatement may fet things 
ina very different light from that in which he would wifh to 
regard them. 

50 much we have thought proper to fay by way of prelude to 
the confideration of a performance, which has excited a ftrong 
fenfation in the minds of the public, and, doubtlefs, has been 
read with as much diflike by the warm partifans of one fyftem 
of political conduct, as approbation by thofe of the oppofite 
fyftem. It is to an examination of the effects which the war 
has produced on the finances of the country, that the author has 
confined himéelf: but fo eflential are they to the operations of 
war, and fo deeply do they enter into the calculations of its ex- 
pedience, that, according to the reader’s convictions on this 
point, will probably be his determination of the whole 
quettion. 

‘he comparative expence of this war and the American war 
is firft {tated in two tables, one of which gives the amount of 
the war eftablifhment in four years of the American, and the 
ether that of the four budgets from 1793 to December 1795, of 
the prefent conteft. The fum total of the former is 36,702,705]. 
of the latter, 60,048,8,81. It will naturally be remarked that 
the /ea/? expenfive years of the American war have been taken; 
except, indeed, that the commencement is made with 1776, 
not 1775: but the comparifon of this earlier period may feem 
fairer, than of that when without an ally we were contending 
with tour diferent powers. The next tables give a ftatement 
of the debt incurred by the four campaigns of the American 
war, from 1776 to 1779 inciufive, and from the four of this 
war, fuppofing that of 1796 to be fertled. “he amount of the 
former is put at 47,572,870l.—that of che latter (the Empe- 
ror’s loan included,) at 101,504,0441].; and it is afferted that, 
confidering arrears, anticipations, and other expences incurred 
and not brought to account, the addition to the national debt, 
without reckoning the Emperor's loan as part of it, may be 
fairly ftated at one hundred millions, 

‘The fecond fection relates to the loans made in the prefent 
war. By a comparifon between the firft four years of the 
American and of this war, it is fhewn that the addition made to 
the debt by Mr. Pitt’s loans, in proportion to the money re 
ceived, exceeds confiderably that made by Lord North’s loans. 
Lhe remainder of the fection is employed in proving the impo 


licy of borrowing by three per cent. ftock, rather than by four 
per cent. 
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The amount of the nauonal cebt, and fome ftriQures on 
Mr. Pitt’s ftatement of the rents of the Janded eftates in the 
kingdom, are the fubject of the next fection. “Vhele are {uc 
ceeded by a chapter on the progrefs which has been hitherto 
made in difcharging the public debt; and by another on the 
management of the Sinking Fund. ‘Irhe matter of thefe fec- 
tions has already, in great part, been given in the Poft(cript ta 
Mr. M.’s Review of the Writing’s of Dr. Price (fee M.R, 
vol. xviii. N.S. p. 424.) 

From the laft fection, * Mifccllaneous Obfervations,’ we 
fhall make a quotation. 

¢ From the farft eftablifiment of the confclidated fund in 1786, the 
expenditpre has invariably exceeded the revenue ; but more particu- 
larly finee the commencement of the prefent war. ‘lhe deficiencies 
in the fix years preceding the war amounted to feven miilions nearly, 
which were fupplied by loans and extraordinary receipts *. J» the 
Jaft three years, though additional taxes have been laid to the amount 
of four millions, thete deficiencies have conftantly increafed, fo as in 
the prefent year to fall very little fhort of two millicas+. It is pro» 
bable, therefore, that annual loans will become necefizry in future to 

rovide for the ordinary expences of a peace eilablifhment ; and thefe 
ti by requiring new taxes, will produce further deficiencies, fo 
that by borrowing each year not only to pay the deficiencies of the 
preceding year, but alfo the intereft on the deficiencies in former 
years, the national debt will be inci c2fing at compound intereft in the 
fame manner as it is reduced, but with this alarming difference, that 
the operations in the one cafe are ten times more powerful than in the 
other. 

« If thefe are likely to be the effets of the public debt with the ex. 
penditure only of a peace eftablifhment, or on the fuppofition that the 
war were immediately clofed, what muft be the confequences of obfti- 
nately perfiting in a fyftem of profufion, which, if long continued, 
would ruin any country, however unimpaired its flrength and re- 
fources ? 

« That the deficiency in the revenue proceeds chiefly from the dif. 
treffed and overburthened ftate of the nation is felf-evident: but it 
muft alfo be acknowledged, that it proceeds in fome degree from the 
nature of the taxes which have lately been impofed. Thefe, in order 
to render the war lefs obnoxious, have been laid in fuch a manner as 
to caufe the leaft immediate preffure on the poorer part of the people. 
Now, as this clafs conftitutes the great bulk of the nation (and if the 
prefent war continues, is likely to conftitute a much greater) it is ob- 
vious that a tax which is not immediately paid by them can never be 
efficient. Such taxes as thofe for licences to wear hair powder, to 

} kill game, &c. may do to fill up the column of ways and means in a 
Mimitter’s budget, but their produce, compared with the ferious mag- 
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« * See my Review of Dr. Price’s Writings on the Finances of 
Great Britain, chap. ui.’ 

¢ + See note B, Appendix.’ 
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nitude of the puvlic ea:gencies, «ult always be trifling and contempt. 
ible. Qur difficulties are great, and are daily becoming greater. 
The only way to jurmount them is, by meeting them fairly, and by 
being made fentidle, by the ftrong meafures which they really re- 
guire, of the dange: with which ihey threaten us. Inftead of this 
manly conduct, ‘he bopes of the nation are buoyed up hy delufive ree 
prefentations of 1s wealth and pro{periy *. ‘Lue pubiie are taughe 
to believe tear a tax upon the moi iuiynitcant articles will prove to 

ea: tmporant branch of the revenue. Hence a multitude of thefe 
taxes are levied, a multitude of new officers become neceffary to cole 
le& them; thus influence increafes and the revenue fails, and the dee 
ficiencies being blended with the (upplics of the next year, are not 
only overlooked, but by increafing the amount of thofe {upplies, are 
perverted even into a proof of the flourifhing ftate of tue country : for 
the circumitance of being able to raife alarge loan has conitantly been 
adduced as an argument in favour of the greater ability of the nation 
to bear it. ‘lhe competition of rapacious loan-mougers to fhare in 
the fpoils of the country, fupported by the fictitious credit of paper- 
money, may perhaps enable the Miniiter to triumph in the facility 
with which the public debts are accumulated, aad the temporifing exe 
pedient of ineffectual taxation may ferve him as a proof of our inex- 
hauitible refources to provide for thofe taxes. Buta fyftem founded 
upon delufion muft end in difappointment and ruin. It was the boaft 
of a French minifter of finance, that the American war was carried on 
during his adminittration without impofing a new tax upon the French 
people, and it was this very circumftance which produced the revolu- 
tion. He borrowed immenfe jums annually, and endeavoured to pyo- 
vide for them by the ineffectual means of ceconomy ; for in that 





« * There cannot be a more convincing proof of this than the ex- 
aggerated computations of the Chancellor of the Exchequer in regard 
to the probable future amount of the revenue, when he opens his yearly, 
or rather his dalf yearly budget to the Hovfe of Commons. The 
grounds upon which {ome of thofe computations are founded, are very 
carious. Thus, in February laft, although the produce of the perma- 
nent taxes had gradually diminifhed for the three preceding years, he 
takes the mean of thofe taxes for four years as the probable amount of 
their produce in the following year; and in December laft, notwith- 
itanding the experience of the former half year had proved his fuppo- 
fitions to be wrong, and that the revenue was ftill diminifhing, he again 
takes the mean of the three foregoing years as the probable amount of 
the taxesin the enfuing year. It is hardly neceflary to obferve, that 
the plain way would have been, to have deducted the average of their 
deficiencies in the three preceding years from their amount in the laft 
year, and taken the remainder as the probable amount of their produce 
in the next year. But this method of computation, by leffening the 
prefent revenue, would have rendered it neceflary to have increafed 
the number of meq taxes; and therefore another fpecies of arithmetic 
was adopted, lefs accurate, indeed, in its principle, but much better 
{uited to the purpofes of a minifter of ftate.’ 
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country taxation had then arrived at its limits *. <A fyftem of ceco- 
nomy under a government whica exifted by corruption necefaril 
failed. New loans became neceflary to pay the interelt of former 
Joans. The meafs of debt continued to accumulate, ull at length it 
overwhelmed public credit and buried the government in its ruins, 
With fuch an awful warning before us, ought we not to paufe? Our 
refources are not inexhauttible, nor is our credit unbounded. During 
the laft forty years, the national debt has been increafed a'moit 300 
millions, and at this very moment it is increafing faiter than ever. 
With two loans in one year, amounting to 36 millions flerling ; with 
a loan alfo in the fame year to our ally, the Emperor, of 4,600,cool. 
and with an addition to the navy debt of one million anda i:lf; the 
whole iupplies for the next campaign {till remain unprovided !” 


We need not dwell on the importance of the objeéts pre. 
fented in this pamphlet :—they involve the future profperity, 
and perhaps the internal peace, of this country, and the dura- 
bility of its conftitution. Neither is it requifite for us to infift 
on the well-known abilities of Mr. Morgan, in fubjects of cal- 
culation. ‘That the facts, here laid before the public, have been 
felt to be important, fuficiently appears from the various re- 
marks on them which we {hall have occation to notice +. Aa 
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Ant. XVIL. » 4 Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, &e. &c. on 
the Condué of the Bank Directors: with Curfory Obfervations on 
Mr. Morgan’s Pamphlet, refpecting the Expence of the War, and 
the State of the National Debt. 8vo. 1s. Stockdale. 1796. 


“HIS writer, having aflumed as principles ¢ that peace is at 
prefent unattainable,’ and © that the true road to peace is 

by a vigorous profecution of the war,’ exprefles much difplea- 
fure with the Bank Directors for having, by their refolution to 
limit their difcounts, injured public credit, and in confe- 
quence cramped the exertions of government, which muft be 
greatly influenced by it. He even (with a freedom which fome- 
what reminds us of the fenator of Tiberius, and the member of 
parliament of Cromwell,) almoft reproaches the great man 








« * The taxes, exclufive of the expences of collection, amounted to 
24,375,0001. and the number of inhabitants exceeded 27 millions. In 
Great Britain the taxes, fuppofing the war now terminated, ought to 
produce 22 millions at leait, although the number of inhabitants, on 
the moft extravagant calculation, does not amount to eight millions. 
Compared therefore with the inhabitants in each country, the taxes 
in Great Britain are three times greater than they were in France when 
their refources totally failed. How far we may be able ftill further to 
increafe the proportion before we arrive at the fame itate, may per- 
haps be inferred from the produce of the revenue during the laft three 
years, as wellas from the difficulty of finding proper objects of taxa- 
tion for the prefent year.” - 

+ Ananfwer by Mr, Vanfittart is under perufal, 
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whom he addrefles, with want of fpirit on this occafion; and 
he very intelligibly hints that, if the Bank of England be not 
{ufficiently accommodating to the wifhes of government, other 
men may be found who wil! do the bufinefs more fmoothly. At 
the fame time, we find no proofs of his being acquainted with 
the real grounds of the conduct of the Directors on this occa- 
fion; nor do we fuppofe that much credit will be given to him 
for a more accurate knowlege of the ftate of the (pecie in this 
country, and of the demands of commerce, than that company 
poffeffes. 

In the obfervations on Mr. Morgan’s pamphlet, the points 
chiefly maintained are, the unfairnefs of taking the firf rather 
than the /a/? years of the American war, for a comparifon of 
expenditure with that of the prefent—the delufion of placing 
before the public the zcominal capital of the debt, initead of its 
permanent intere/?, which alone, this writer 2firms, is the real ob- 
jet of confideration—and the error of reducing all the public 
loans to one common denomination, and valuing them at 5 per 
cent. In conformity with thefe ideas, he gives tables of the debts 
contracted at different periods, as correctives of thofe of Mr. 
Morgan. We cannot here enter into a particular difcuffion of 
the principles of thefe calculations; but we fhall juft obferve 
that they do not aftect the leading and alarming fact of the ex- 
iftence of a moft enormous and rapidly increafing debt, the in- 
tereft of which muft be puiid by burdens on the people, de- 
ducting from their comiorts, and injurious to the national 
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Art. MV. Proceedings of the Roard of Longitude, in Regard tothe 
Recovery ofthe late Dr. Bradley’s Obfervations ; with fome other 
Papers relative thereto. Folio. pp. 22. Not fold. June 6, 1795- 


HE very extraordinary bufinefs to which thefe papers relate 
has not pafled unnoticed by us, as will appear from con- 
fulting our 74th vol. p. 188. We then ftated that the aftro- 
nomical obfervations made by the late Dr. Bradley, at the 
Royal Obfervatory, had fallen into the hands of the Univerfity 
of Oxford ; the members of which either had not leifure, or 
wanted inclination, to publifh them; and that they were then 
locked up in the archives of that learned feminary, to the great 
lofs of aftronomers in general, and, in fome meafure, to the 
difcredit of this nation,—notwithftanding the Board of Longi- 
tude had made frequent applications to have them publithed. 
The pamphlet now before us is printed by order of the Com- 
miffioners of Longitude ; who in conjunstion with the Council] 
of the Royal Society, have very laudably exerted themfelves to 
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procure the publication of Dr. B.’s exc lent (bfervations, bue 
to no purpofe, They now feenm willing, therefore, to try 
what cffedt the notice of the pubiic wi!! have, in a cafe in 
which reafon and argument have had none; and, as our ideas 
of the bufinefs are nearly the fame with thofe apparently enter- 
tained by the Board of Longitude, we are not unwilling to 
employ a few pages in rendering the knowl: ge of it more ge- 
neral than the prefent fheets are likely to make it. We fhall 
therefore Jay before our readers as concife a narrative of the 
fteps which have been taken by the Board, to procure che papers 
for the ufe of the public, as we can arrange. Before we do this, 
however, it will be proper to ftate thatthe Royal Obfervatory at 
Greenwich was founded tor the expres ourpofe of determining 
the motions of the heavenly budies in order to find out the longitude 
at fea, the very object for which the Board of Longitude was 
alfo inftituted 5 and that the Prefident and Council of the Royal 
Society are conttituted vilitors of the Royal Obfervatory. 

In 1742 Dr, Bradley, then Savilian Profeflor of Aftronomy 
at Oxtord, was appointed Aftronomer Royal; which office he 
held tll 1762; and during ali hat time his Obfervations were 
continued with extraordinary diligence, and with a {kill and ex- 
actnefs greatly fuperior to thofe of any former obferver. From 
thefe circumftances, as well as from the advantage of having 
had the Obdfervatory provided with a new fet of inftruments, 
made by the beft artifts, his Obfervations are efteemed more va- 
fuable than all thofe which had been made at the Royal © ibier- 
vatory before his time; and they will, when publifhed, form 
anew @ra in the {cience of aftronomy,—being, in fad, the firft 
truly accurate obfervations. 

After the death of Dr. Bradley, his executors thought it 

Sight to confider his Obfervations as private property, not- 
withftanding that they were made with inftruinents furnifhed 
in an Obfervatory burt, and by an obferver paid, ai the public 
expence ; and they took them away from the Obfervatory. 

‘Thefe circumftances coming to the knowlege of the Board 
of Longitude, who forefaw that the Obdfervations would be 
wented for the purpofe of comparifon with thofe which would 
be afterward made, they requefted the |-arl o' Eomont, who was | 
then firtt Lord Commuiioner of the Admiralty, and, confe- 
quently, Prefident ot the Board of Longitude, to mention the 
bufinefs to one of the principal Secretaries of State, in order 
that the Objervations might be recovered for the ufe of the pub 
lic. In April 1°66, Lord Egmont reprefented to the Board 
that he had fpoken to one of the Secretaries of State, who ap- 
peared deubtful whether he had authority to demand the Ob- 
fervations or not; and he laid betore the Board a cafe, ftating the | 
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appointments of the feveral 4/roncmers Royal, with queries ane 
nexed, touching the Crown’s right to ther obfervations, the 
proper mode of demanding {uch as had been taken away, and the 
methods to be purfued in cafe of non compliance. Tats cafe 
was ordered to he Jaid before Meilis. Yorke and De Grey, the 
Attorney and Solicitor Gesera!, for their opinions. 

_In January 1767 thefe opinicns were laid before the Board, 
and were found co differ; the former maintaining the right of 
the public to the Obfervations, and the latter denying it. At 
the fame time, Vrofefor Hornfby reprefenting tothe board that 
the Doéctor’s executors could noc inemfelves give up the Odierv~ 
ations with propriety, and that Mifs Bradley wanted then not 
a month of being of age, wien they would deliver them into 
her own hands, to do with them as fhe might think proper: 
the Board refolved to wait till that time, and defired Mr. 
Hornfby to apply to M-fs Bradley for them as foon as fhe came 
ofage. In the December following, Sir Edward Hawke, then 
firft Lord Commiffioner of the Admiralty, laid before the Board 
a note from Lord Shelburne, inclofing a copy of a letter from 
Mifs Bradley, in which the informs his Lordfhip that fhe had 
given her father’s Obiervations to her uncle, Mr. Samuel Peach; 
becaufe, as fhe faid, xo application had been made for them by her 
guardians, nor by any perfon on behalf of his Majefty, the 
Board of Longitude, or the Royal Society; and that fhe had 
been informed that feveral very eminent Counfel concurred in 
opinion that they were her fole property. The Board came 
to no refolution then, but, on the 18th of June 1768, refolved 
that, previoufly to taking any farther fteps in the matter, Mr, 
Dunning, (then Solicitor General) fhould be coniulted. Mr, 
D.’s opinion was not obtained till March 1769 ; when it was 
found to concur with thatof Mr, Yorke. It had been previoufly 
fent, along with Mr. Yorke’s cpinion, to Profeflor Hornfby ; 
who now laid before the Board letters which he had received 
from Mifs Bradley and Mr. Peach; in which the latter abfo- 
lutely refufed to give up the Obfervations without a very valu- 
able confideration, On this it was refolved that a ftatement of 
the cafe fhould be drawn up and fent to Lord Weymouth, then 
Secretary of State, to be laid before the King; at the fame 
time fubmitting to his Majefty whether it might not be advife- 
able for him to direct, by his fign manual, the reftitution of 
thofe Obfervations ; and, in cafe of non-compliance, to order 
the Attorney General to file an information againft the parties 
withholding them ;—and fuch cafe being drawn up, it was fent 
to Lord Weymouth. | 

In January 1770, a letter from Lord Weymouth reprefented 
that, in obedience to the King’s command, he had referred the 
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confideration of the Cafe to his Majefty’s Advocate, Attorney, 
and Solicitor, General, with direction to them to point out the 
proper legal means for bringing his Majefty’s right in the Ob- 
fervations to adecifion; that they had given it as their opinion 
that it muft be by an information in the name of his Majefty’s 
Attorney General in the Court of Exchequer; and that he had 
received, and fignified, his Majefty’s pleafure to the Attorney 
General to proceed in that manner. 

It was now refolved that a copy of Lord Weymouth’s letter 
fhould be fent to Mr. John Peach, (fon of Mr. S. P. who was 
dead,) and it was given to Profeflor Hornfby for that purpofe. 
In March following, Mr. Hornfby prefented a letter to the 
Board from Mr. Peach, in which he exprefled the determination 
of the parties concerned not to give up the Obfervations, with- 
out a proper confideration for them. The Board therefore re- 
folved that the fuit fhould proceed. 

In November 1772, a memorial from Mr. John Peach to > 
the Earl of Sandwich, then firft Lord of the Admiralty, was 
Jaid before the Board, ‘defiring that he might be {peedily releafed 
from a troublefome and expenfive law-fuit, and receive a rea- 
fonable compenfation for the free furrender of the Jate Dr. 
Bradley’s papers ; and the queftion being put, ‘* whether the 
Board fhould ftop the proceedings at law, and treat with Mr. 
Peach todeliver the papers on receiving a valuable confidera- 
tion?” it paffed in the negative ; and Mr. Hornfby was defired 
to communicate this refolution to Mr. Peach, who (the Board 
underftood) was nearat hand. Mr. Hornfby ‘accordingly went 
to Mr. Peach, who anfwered that ‘* he thought he had fome 
property in the Obfervations, and therefore could not give 
them up without the certainty of a proper gratuity.” The fuit 
therefore proceeded. 

In March 1776 the Ear] of Sandwich reprefented to the Board 
that he underftood it was intended to give the late Dr. Bradley’s 
Obfervations to the Univerfity of Oxford, by which means it 
was fuppofed the Crown’s right in them would be fet afide ; 
and Mr. Hornfby acquainting the Board that they had aGually 
been given to the Univerfity by Lord North, Chancellor of 
that Univerfity, and who was alfo at that time Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the court in which the fuit was pending ; it was 
rcfolved that a Committee, confifting of the Earl of Sandwich, 
the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons, the Prefident of the 
Royal Society, and the Aftronomer Royal, fhould be appointed 
to wait on Lord North, to lay before him a ftate of the cafe, 
and to inform him of the proceedings which had been adopted in 
fupport of the right of the Crown. At the next Board, May 
1776, the Committee reported that they had waited on Lord 
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North, who faid that he would inquire into the matter, and Jet 
the Board have an anfwer. This anfwer, however, notwith- 
ftanding the Board perfifted for a !ong time in their endeavours 
to obtain it, was never made, farther than that the Obferva- 
tions were given to the Univerfity of Oxford, on condition of 
their printing and publifhing them. As the printing and pub- 
lifhing the Obfervations would anfwer the purpofe of the Board, 
in fome meafure, though not wholly, fince it was greatly to be 
wifhed that the original copy might remain at the Obfervatory in 
which they were made, and in which all the other Obfervations 
that have been made fince the Obfervatory was eftablifhed are 
depofited, the Board refted, in the hopes of feeing them foon 
before the public. 


In June 1791, fifteen years after the Obfervations had been 
given to the Univerfity, on condition of their printing and 
publifhing them, and nearly thirty years after the death of Drs 
Bradley, —the Board, fecing no profpeét of their being publifh- 
ed, came to the following refolutions : 


‘ That the Royal Obfervatory at Greenwich was originally found- 
ed, and has been ever fince fupported at the public expence, for the 
exprefs purpofe of finding out the longitude at fea, by the help of 
the Obfervations of the moon and fixed ftars. 

‘ That it is proper and becoming in this Board, inftituted likewife 
to promote the difcovery of the longitude, to exert that weight and 
intereft which their office and fituation may give them with Govern- 
ment, public bodies, or private perfons, to forward the recovery 
and publication of the late Dr. Bradley’s Obfervations, which were 
made at the Royal Obfervatory while he was Aftronomer Royal. 

« That the Obfervations were removed from the Royal Obferva- 
tory by his executors, after his deceafe, who thought proper to con- 
fider them as private property. 

‘ That a fuit was commenced in the Exchequer on behalf of the 
Crown at the defire of this Board, againft the faid executors, to re- 
cover the Obfervations as the property of the Crown, for the ufe of 
the public. ) 

« That about the year 1776, whilft the faid fuit was pending, the 
executors made a prefent of the Obfervations to Lord North, now the 
arl of Guildford, Chancellor of the Univerfity of Oxford, who ac- 
cepted, and made a prefent of the fame to the Univerfity, on the con- 
cition of their printing and publifhing them, under which condition 
the Univerfity accepted them. 

* That this Board, in contequence of the promife of the Univerfity 
io publifh them, defifted at that time from foliciting Government to 
carry on the fuit againft the executors, and would have been glad to 
have jeen the Obfervations publifhed, but did not thereby mean to ex 
Drels any doubt of, or to give up the right of the Crown to the faid 
Obfervations, 

* That the Obfervations remain yet unpublifhed, and that aftro- 
nomy fuffers much from the want of thefe vatuable materials for im- 
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roving its theories; and that the public have reafon to complain at 
ied eprived of the ufe of Obfervations, which have been paid for 
with the public money, in falaries to the late Dr. Bradley and his af- 
fiflants, in the purchafe of expenfive inftruments, and in augmenting 
and fupporting the building at the Royal Obfervatory. 

‘ That the valaable ends intended to be promoted by the ere@ionof 
the Obfervatory, and by the Obfervations made there, are in a great 
meature defeated by the withholding the Obfervations in queftion both 
from the Crown and from the public, particularly in what refpedts the 
finding out the longitude, and the fettling the proper motions of the 
fixed ftars, anew and curious point, on which the improvement of 
aftronomy depends. 

‘ That a copy of thefe Refolutions be fent to the Vice Chancellor 
of the Univerfity of Oxford, with a requeft that he would lay them 
before the Univerfity, in full confidence, that fo eminent a feat of 
learning, which has been emphatically fliled one of the Eyes of Eng- 
land, will take fuch meafures in this important matter, as fhall re- 
dound to the benefit of fcience, and do particular honour to themfelves 
in publithing the productions of one of the firft practical aftronomers, 
if not the firft that ever exifted, educated in their own bofom.’ 


- In December 1791, a Jetter was read to the Board from the 
Rev. Dr. Forfter, Regifter to the Delegates of the Prefs in the 
Univerfity of Oxford, refpecting Dr. Bradley’s papers: but 
no notice was taken in it of the Refolutions of the Board which 
had been fent to the Vice Chancellor in the preceding June. 
The Secretary was therefore directed to inclofe another copy 
of the Refolutions to the Vicé Chancellor, together with a 
copy of feveral Refolutions, rather more ftrongly pointed than 
thofe made by the Board, which the Council of the Royal So- 
ciety, as vilitors of the Royal Obfervatory, had made at their 
vifitation on the 29th of the preceding July, and which had 
been laid before the Board of Longitude, at their requeft, by 
the Prefident; and at the fame time to defire that both thofe 
papers might be laid before the Univerfity, in fuch manner as 
might appear to him moft proper. 
. March 3, 1792, 2 letter from Dr. Forfter acknowleged the 
receipt of the reprefentations from the Board of Longitude, and 
Royal Society, and informed the Board that the Delegates were 
then adtually proceeding with the work ; that they had reafon 
to hope a complete volume would be foon before the public ; 
and that no delay fhould take place but what neceffarily refult- 
ed from the nature of the work. 
_ March 2, 1793, the Board took into confideration the time 
that had again elapfed fince their application to the Univerfity 
of Oxford, and reprefented it to Profeflor Hornfby, under whofe 
direQion the Obfervations were to be publifhed; and the 
Profeflor then engaged that the firft volume fhould appear 
on or be'ore that day in the year 17943 and he added that he 
thought 
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thought the public would be in poffeffion of it long before that 
riod. 
“ March 1, 1794, inquiry being made of Dr. Hornfby, he de- 
clared that his want of health had prevented him from keeping 
‘his engagement with the Board, but that a progrefs had been 
made in printing the Obfervations ; and he promifed to publifh 
the firft volume before the meeting of the Board in the De- 
cember following, or to relinquifh the work. 
Qn the 6th of December 1794, Dr. Hornfby acquainted 
the Board that the ill ftate of his health had not allowed him 
to fulfil his engagement. ‘The Board thereupon refolved 


« That a Committee, confifting of the firft Lord Commiffioner of 
the Admiralty, the Prefident of the Royal Society, and the Aftro- 
nomer Royal, do wait upon the Chancellor of the Univerfity of Ox~ 
ford, to reprefent to him the great inconvenience which the public 
has faffered from the want of the Obfervations made by the Jate Dr. 
Bradley at the Royal Obfervatory, which paffed into the hands of the 
Univerfity, from the late Chancellor, in the year 1774, on condition 
of their printing and publifhing them.’ 


In confequence of the reprefentations made by this Commit~ 
tee, a letter from the Duke of Portland, Chancellor of the 
Univerfity of Oxford, to Earl Spencer, firft Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, on the 6th of June 1795 was laid before the Board, 
tranfmitting a paper from the Vice Chancellor and Delegates 
of the Prefs, which was as follows: 


‘ The Vice Chancellor having laid before the Board [of Delegates] 
a letter from the Chancellor of the Univerfity, covering a Memorial 
from the Board of Longitude, and an extract from their minutes re- 
{pecting the publication of Dr. Bradley’s Obfervations, —Ordered : 

‘ That copies of the Proceedings of the Board on this fubje& in 
the years 1791 and 1792, and of the letters then fent to the Prefident 
of the Royal Society and Secretary of the Board of Longitude, be fent 
to the Chancellor. 

‘ That he be further informed that twenty-two fheets of the work 
have been printed fince that time, notwithftanding the interruption it 
has again unfortunately met with from the ftate of Dr. Hornfby’s 
health. : 

. * That for his Grace’s fatisfa&tion, they have now again enquired 
into the progrefs and prefent ftate of the work ; in anfwer to which, Dr. 
Hornfby has delivered in a Memorial*, (a copy of which is now order- 
ed to be fent to his Grace,) from which it appears, that the firft volume 
is very nearly completed; and they are fatisfied themfelves, that Dr. 
Hornfby is not chargeable with any unneceflary delay, and that there 
is every reafon to hope that the firft volume will very foon be publifhed 
without having recourfe to the difagreeable expedient of taking the 
papers out of Dr. Hornfby’s hands; which, from a variety of confi- 
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* This Memorial does not appear, never having been fent to the 
Board of Longitude. 
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derations they are unwilling to adopt, and conceive it might eventually 
tend to the hindrance rather than the furtherance of the publication, 


This paper was dated the 27th of February 1795; it is now 
April 1796; and, as far as appears, the Obfervations are as 
near being publifhed as they were when they pafled into the 
hands of the Univerfity, juft TWENTY years ago. Wa... 
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Arr. XIX. Part ofa Leiter from Robert Adair, E/g. to the Right 
Hon. C. J. Fox, occafioned by Mr. Burke’s mention of Lord 
Keppel ina recent Publication. 8vo. pp.54. 1s. Debrett. 1796, 


I" all political controverties, the fentiments of thofe who are 
= either actors on the fcenes themfelves, or who are clofel 
and confidentially connected with perfons of that defcription, 
have fomething more than a mere literary intereft. The pub- 
lications of fuch perfons are not only valuable for the argu- 
ments which they contain, but for the difplay and illuftration 
of character, The opinion of confpicuous and extraordinary 
men, on the topics which are agitated in their time, is itfelf a 
curious and interefting part of hiftory. We are led to thefe 
reflections by the pamphlet before us, the production of an 
eloquent and accomplifhed writer, who appears to be honoured 
by the intimate friendfhip of Mr. Fox, and whofe work may 
therefore be expected to throw fome light on the opinion which 
has been formed by that celebrated ftatefman of Mr. Burke’s 
famous letter*. That part of Mr. Adair’s letter, which appears 
to have contained his fentiments on the literary or politi- 
cal merits of Mr. Burke’s pamphlet, is not laid before the 
public ; for what reafon, we are at a lofs to imagine, as both 
the nature of the fubje€t and the abilities of the author muft 
have rendered it highly and generally interefting. He has 
chofen to confine himfelf, in the part of his letter now before 
us, to the difcharge of a pious duty.to the memory of his noble 
relation Lord Keppel, inftead of entering into a full difcuffion 
of the many important topics agitated by Mr. Burke. What 
he attempts he has executed with fo much eloquence, modera- 
tion, and urbanity, that we cannot help fincerely regretting his 
having attempted fo little. Ata period in which the dulnefs 
of fo many wretched fcribblers is equalled by. their petulance, 
and their feeblenefs almoft furpafled by their fcurrility, it is 
confolatory to us to meet with a writer who poflefles the man- 
ners of a gentleman as well as the talents of a fcholar. 

After fome preliminary remarks on Mr. Burke’s treatment 
of the ** dead Ruffels,’’ Mr. Adair proceeds to fpeak of Lord 
Keppel, 7 foltowing paffage : a 


* See M, Rev. for March, p. 314. 
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‘ To you, Sir, I may fafely fay, that to recall in me the love of 
what is right, and the fear of what is wrong, I need no prophetic 
warnings in that venerated name. Never has his image been abfent 
from me in any one action of my life. Whatever in that life may look 
like fidelity or conftancy, (I am able to fhew nothing more)—has 
been derived from the example of his public honour, and of his public 
fufferings ; from the precepts of his ** plain, unfophifticated, natural 
underftanding ;’” and through the protecting goodnefs of his heart, 
turning itfelf into a thoufand amiable forms, and pafling his virtue with 
a quick and almoft playful change, from the enlarged benevolence of 
patriotifm, to the details of the kindlieft charities of focial commerce. 
Jt was under his roof, in compliance with his defire and my own eager 
wifhes, that I was firft made known to Mr. Burke. From that day, 
until the fatal moment in which, in debate on the Quebec Bill, he re- 
nounced all intercourfe with you, I cultivated, induftrioufly and alf- 
fiduontly, the fociety of this extraordinary man; and preffing as often 
upon his indulgence as the fear of incurring the cenfure of importunity 
would allow me, I ftrove to underftand this great mafter; to poffels 
myfelf, as well as I could, of his way of thinking; and gathcred up, 
with diligence and care, the crumbs which fell from the rich table of 
his converfation. | 

¢ The revolution of France has drowned the whole world in tears. 
I have had my fhare. No matter now what has caufedthem. Never 
fhall adverfity put into the mouth of one whoi you ditinguifh ky 
your frtendthip, the whining, whimpering acknowledgment of a pang 
his courage fhould difdain to feel. But there are bounds to all things ; 
and I give to the grey hairs, ard to the facred forrows of Mr. Burke, 
what the riches and the ribbons of degenerate Whigs fhall never, never 
extort from me.’ pate 


Mr. A. animadverts with great fpirit on the harfh, unjuft, and 
uncandid treatment which Mr. Fox experienced, on account 
of his approbation of the principle of a revolution which was to 
fubftitute a limited for a defpotic monarchy in France; and on 
the grofs and fcandalous mifreprefentations of bis meaning, 
which were circulated with fuch induftry throughout the king- 
dom. The language and conduct of Mr. Burke, whatever 
might be his intention, had certainly the effec? of countenancing 
thefe calumnies ; which, befides their temporary operation on 
the character and popularity of Mr. Fox, muft ever be lamented 
and abhorred by Englifhmen, as having contributed fo largely 
to plunge Great Britain into meafures of which fhe is now 
feeling, and muft long continue to experience, the fatal confe- 
quences. hefe remarks are followed by beautiful and cha- 
racteriftic delineations of Sir George Saville, the Marquis of 
Rockingham, Lord North, Mr. Byng, and Lord Keppel 


whofe characters our author contemplates with the melancholy 
but foothing idea that, if they had not been loft to their country 
alientffimo reipublice tempore, they might have prevented many 
of the calamities which have fo heavily fallen on their friends 
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and on the public. Mr. Adair feems with reafon to doubt 
whether Lord Keppel would have thrown himfelf into the arms 
of a Government which is fuppofed ftill to be influenced by 
the fame fecret leaders, and to be animated by the fame ruling 
principles, with that adminiftration which confpired againft his 
life and honour.—Lord Keppel, at leaft, fays Mr. A. * would 
never have fought through accufation and clamour, and even 
difguifed menace, todrive and bully Mr. Fox into a connexion 
with that or any other fans culotterie,; or by every mifreprefent- 
ation, by every appeal to the paffions good and bad of a deluded 
people, have laboured to perfuade mankind that Mr. Fox and 
his caufe were identified and made one with that ‘ horrid medley 
of impiety and vice.”—’ 

We with that our limits would permit us to extra& another 
paflage, in which Mr. A. deplores the miferies that have been 
the bitter fruit of the prefent war, and with a juft and noble im- 
partiality arraigns their guilty authors, whatever name or dif- 
guife they may aflume, whether they be kings or metaphyfi- 
cians, ftatefmen or democrates, whether they have found im- 
punity in * Cabinets or Directories * One fhort paflage more 
we fee) ourfelves irrefiftibly impelled to copy, by the genera- 
fity of fentiment which it breathes: * What has been your 
fyccefs (addreffing himfelf to Mr. Fox) is neither for me nor 
for thofe generous friends who act with you in parliament to 
calculate or to mind; this be their care who worhhip the divi- 
nity of fortune—Difce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem, 
fortunam ex aliis. Your life has long repeated to me this pre-e 
eept: He learns not little who learns nothing elfe.’ P. 52,——- 
Happy would that commonwealth be, of which the citizens 
were guided and actuated by fuch fentiments, untingtured b 
yomantic theories, and undepraved by ferocious enthufiafm ! 

The ftyle of Mr. Adair is perhaps too much formed on the 
mode] of Mr. Burke ; not indeed in the fpirit of a tame and 
fervile copy, but with that fare of unconfcious imitation, into 
‘which frequent perufal and affectionate admiration will often 
betray the moft original, independent, and inventive minds. 
There are, perhaps, few writers of fo high an order, whofe ftyle 
is fo unfafe a model as that of Mr. Burke, Its excellencies 
are of the maft difficult attainment; and their dazzling fplen- 
dour will tao often feduce other writers into an adoption of the 
defects which refemble them. Many of the liberties which he 
takes with language are admirable in him, becaufe they appear 
natural ta him: but in other men they could be fcarcely tole- 
rable, and in ftudied imitation would be altogether abami- 
nable. Thefe refleGions are fugge/led by the compofition of 
Mr. Adair, but certainly muft not be underftood to be applied 
in a fevere and extenlive feafe to fo excellent a writer. Mack- 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For APRIL, 1796. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Art. 20. Mifcellaneous Antiquities, in Continuation of the Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica. No. III*. 4to. pp.100. 103, Gd. 
fewed. Nichols. 

THs Number contains a ¢ hiftory of the manor and the manor- 

houfe of South Winfield,’ Derdy/bire, by Thomas Blore, of the 

Society of the Middle Temple, and F.S. A. The account is ¢om- 

prized in a letter to the Earl of Leicefter, to fome of whofe anceftors 

(the Peverels) this portion of land, among others, was allotted by 

William the Firft. : 

The name ¥%n.field naturally produces fome inquiry. Several have 
fuppofed it to allude to a victory obtained on the fpot, but it remains 
to be difcovered that a battle was fought at this place anterior to its 
receiving the name: others have thought that it might receive the 
appellation from having been a vineyard, campus vini: but this is 
merely etymological conjecture or fancy. Again, as Gwiz in Britifh 
fignifies water, others have imagined that the Norman clerk, writing 
from the ear, might enter it 47, and thus the etymon is Water-field, 
agreeing with the frequent floods to which the inhabitants are wit- 
nefles: but the moft probable derivation is from the Genijfa Spinofa, 
furze or gorfe, which is ftill commonly known in Derbythire by the 
word qin or whin, and of which fome quantity now grows in thofe 
parts.—F'rom the Peverels this manor pafled through different fami- 
lies to that of Ralph de Crumbwell, or Lord Cromwell, which we 
notice on account of an extraordinary cataitrophe attending Lord 
Lovell, a defcendant of this family. At the battle of Bofworth this 
nobleman efcaped by flight: but in the year 1487, fighting in behalf of 
Lambert Simnel, againft Henry the VIlth, he was faid to have behaved 
valiantly and died in the engagement. Others report that, flying 
from the field, he fwam on horfeback acrofs the river Trent, and, 
being unable to afcend the oppofite bank, was drowned : but a third 
report relates that he effected his efcape, and for ‘ a long time after. 
wards lived in a cavern +, where at laft he was itarved to death, 
through the treachery or negligence of the perfon to whom he had 
entrulted the fecret of his retirement, and on whofe afliftance he de- 
pended. This latter report, (adds Mr, Blore,) was tome years ago 
{trongly authenticated : for, on pulling down the houfe at Minfter 
Lovell in Oxfordfhire, formerly the refidence of this Lord, in a vault 
was difcovered the body of a man, richly apparelled, feated in a chair, 
with a table and a mafs-book before him: the body was apparently 
entire, but, from the admiffion of air, it foon mouldered away.}’ 

From the Cromweils this manor pafled to John fecond Earl of 
Shrewfbury, and continued, in part at leaft, for many years with the 
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‘+ Bacon’s Works, printed by Millar 1753, vol. iii. p. 549." 


*t Hiftory of the Houfe of Ivery, vol. i. p. 289.” 
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family of Ta!bot. This introduces naturally enough fome fhort 
accounts of fucceffive earls in this line. In one part of this period, 
Winfield became occafionally the place of confinement for Mary 
Queen of Scots. ‘The noble families of Herbert, Gray, and How- 
ard, afterward poffeffed the manor; a-circumftance which opens the 
way for a fhort biography of different peers. William Earlof Pembroke, 
in the reign of James 1. receives the high character which is drawn by 
Clarendon; that of George Saville Marquis of Halifax is given, not much 
to his honour, from Bifhop Burnet ; and that of the Earl of Arundel, af- 
terwardé Ear! of Norfolk, is taken alfo from Lord Clarendon’s hiftory. vg 

Winfield, as far as we underftand the account, is at prefent enjoyed 
by families of the names of Leecroft and Halton. 

The inaccuracies of antiquarian, or, as we fhould rather fay, ge- 
nealogical writers, are of little moment to the greater part of readers; 
Mr. Blore, however, in the conclufion of his letter, candidly apolo- 
gizes for the inftances in which he has differed from thofe of refpect- 
able name, (Dugdale and others,) or noticed their inattention, which 
he has merely done * from a real regard to the truth of hiftory, and 
an anxiety to fupport the purity of its fources.’ 

We can eafily believe that this volume has not been produced with- 
Out much attention and induftry; and Mr. Blore has rendered it 
amufing and interefting, as far as fuch a fubject will generally admit. 
In regard to hisftyle, it is not, in general, exceptionable: In two } 
inftances, we have remarked a ftriking impropriety of expreffion; as 
when it is faid (p. 74.) that Lord Arundel ‘ was, by a truly charac- 
teriftic ftroke of Elizabethan clemency, pardoned his life ;’—and again, 
when we are told concerning Winfield Park, (p. 83.)—* it is uncer. 
tain whether there be any quantity of iron {tone remaining ungotten.’ 

Befides two genealogical plates, we find five others, one of /eals 
belonging to the families of Heriz and Cromwell ; the remaining four 
are different views of the manor-houfe, well executed. I 


EDUCATION, &c. 


“Art. 21. Familiar Remarks on the different Modes of Education. By John 
Lane, A.M. 8vo. pp. 30. 1s. Cadell jun. and Davies. 1795. 
"To attempt to difcufs the momentous queftion of education; to 
eftimate duly the refpeftive advantages and difadvantages of public 
and private inftruction ; to weigh the worth of college difcipline; and 
to fuggeft plans for improvement; comprehends fo vait a range, as to 
render it impoflible for fuch a {mall effay as the tract before us to con- 
tain even the general outline of the leading arguments. ‘Thefe re- 
marks were written (it appears) at the requeit of an intimate friend, 
whohad afked the author’s advice concerning his fon’s education: but, 
even as a private letter, they are too fuperficial, and, as addrefled 
to the public, they are too trite, to aniwer effectually the purpofe for ; 
whith they are intended. A. Ai. 


Art. 22. Thome Bennet, §.T. P. Breve Confilium de Studio Pracipuarum 
Linguarum Orientalium, Hebrew fiilicet, Chaldaw, Syra, Samaritana, 
st Arabica, injiituendo et perficiendo: Iterum Editum, et Sacrarum Lite- 
rarum fiudiofis (maxime vero Clericis Furtsribus) ardentiffime-commen- 


daium. 8v0. 6d. Dilly. 1795. 
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It is not eafy to aflign a motive for this re-publication ; the profpeé& 
of gain is hardly admiflible here. At the end of Bennet’s grammar, 
third edition, publifhed in 1731, we meet with this Conflium :—but 
many eminent writers on this branch of literature having fince arifen, 
it feems rather furprifing that any perfon fhould judge it requifite to 
republifh the prefent tract; or at leaft to have printed it without the 2 
common appendage of additions and improvements. The editor, hovw- 
ever, recommends thefe pages of ardently to ttudents in facred lite-’ 
rature, and efpecially to the younger clergy ; by whom he may poflibly 
mean thofe who are in a courfe of education for the clerical office; 
and he does well to invite the attention of thefe latter. fince it is chiefly 
in academical or college libraries that thofe books, which are pointed 
out by Dr. Bennet, may be expected to appear. In the courfe of 
fifty years, however, the helps for Oriental learning have fo confider- 
ably increafed, as to render the revival of this little tract a matterof 
no great neceflity. Mi. 


Art. 23. The Gentleman and Lady’s Key to polite Literature; or Com- 
pendious Dittionary of Fabulous Hiftory, &c. &c. sth Edition. 
izmo. 2s, 6d. fewed. Robinfons. 1796. . 
The numerous additions and improvements induce us to notice this 
new edition ; and we can recommend itas a valuable compendium of an- 
tient mythology. References to different authors are fubjoined fo 
many of the articles; and we are perfuaded that the work would de- - 
rive much additional value by their being extended to the whole. A.Ad.- 


Ari. 24. Aa IntroduGion to Reading; or a Colle&tion of Effays, Tales, 
Poems, Moral Sentences, &c. intended as an Introduétion, or 
Companion to The Speaker. Compiled by the Publifher. Vol. II. 
1zmo. pp. 172. 1s. 6d. bound. Sael. 1796. 

The generality of the pieces in this felection are taken from our 

, approved modern writers, and the extracts for the moft part do. 

credit to the tafte of the compiler. De 


Art. 25. Firft Elements of Aftronomy and Natural Philofophy; to which 
is added a concife Syftem of Geography, &c. &c. 2d Edition. 
izmo. pp. 258. ts. 6d. bound. Sael. 1796. 
The geographical part of this work is, perhaps, as good as could 
be comprized in fuch contraéted limits: but the reft of the book 
abounds in long-exploded errors, and in philofophical terms which, 
the meaning of them not being explained, muit oppofe an infur- 
mountable bar to the young pupil. Do 


Art. 26. Grammatical Figures, and a Syftem of Rhetoric, illuftrated 
by Examples of Claffical Authority, for the Ufe of Senior Forms 
in Grammar Schools. 1zmo. pp. 89. 1s. 6d. bound. Law. 1796, 
This is a mere literal tranfcript of part of that excellent grammar 

Y which was compofed by Mr. Owen, the learned tranflator of Juvenal, 

for the ufe of the free {chool at Warrington. ~? 


MEDICAL, Se. 
Art. 27. Dialogues betsween a Pupil of the late John Hunter and Foi 
Foot, including Pailages in Darwin’s Zoonomia, 8vo. pp. 102. 
38. fewed. Becket. 1795+ 
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_ "This is in one fenfe a good title; for, among te trade, that title is 
reckoned good which is an incentive to curiofity. The purchafer and the 
feller of a book ,jhowever,do not always agree inthis particular, the former 
not being apt to reckon that a good title which mifleads him as tothe 
drift of the book. We miftake if the title of thefe dialogues have not 
induced fome of their purchafers to fuppofe that a neutral wit had 
drefied up the perfonages in a whimiical garb, and brought them for- 
wards to deliver a fet of ludicrous {peeches before the public. There 
is, however, no fuch thing. It is only Mr. Foot, who has thought 
proper to repeat his attack on Mr. Hunter, in another form. Hear 
what he himfelf fays in his preface : 

‘ 1 fir thought of conveying my fentiments in this form of dia- 
logue from reflecting that the fubject of thofe dialogues now offered by 
me, had given caufe to fo many produétions, in fo many ways. ‘That it 
had been difcufled in eflays, in criticifms, in mifce!laneous journals, 
and in every other fhape, but in this which I have now adopted.’ 

In the fubftance of Mr. F.’s objections there is little novelty ; and 
we muft fay that the author has fet up, in the character of opponent (if 
opponent he can be called), fuch a pupil as Mr. tlunter and the 
whole Hunterian fchool would difown :—a poor affenting ideot! who 
admires whenever Mr. F. attempts to be profound, 1s convinced 
whenever he argues, and burils into a laugh whenever Mr. F. tries to 
tickle his imagination: as thus, 

‘ Pupil. Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha, ha, 
ha! 

*. Foot. Laugh away, laugh on heartily either at him or me; I find 
when your preceptor is not the object you can indulge a little plea- 
fantry ; it is the way of the hawk to fiy high, to foar above his prey 
in order to make his cifcoveries ; he never defcends until he has made 
up his mind to pounce upon the quarry. 

‘ Pupil, Evoé, Evoé, Dr. Darwin! here is a premium offered to 
you by the London anatomilts, if you point out the fuppofed fhort paf- 
fage trom the fiomach to the bladder in a fhorter {pace of time than 
the Hudfon’s bay company can theirs!!! 

‘ Foot. Sir, ihere is this difference between the Door and your 
preceptor: your preceptor did not believe the abfurdities which he 
advanced, I am affured he did not, many of them; whereas the 
Doétor not only has perfuaded himfelf to believe his own abfurdities, 
but your preceptor’s alfo. 

« Pupil. Has not Dr. Darwin alfo given a plan to be adopted for 
getting male or female children at will ? 

‘ Foot. He has, and I recollect many more plans and opinions 
which [ do not think myfelf competent to decide upon; nor do I 
think that there is fcarcely more than one man in this country who can, 

* Pupil. And pray who is he? 

‘ Foot. Dr. M****. # 

« Pupil, Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! You make 
me laugh from fympathy ! You have thrown me into convulfions! I 
fhould have faid fpafms ! I fee, fir, you adopt the favourite adage, 


—— 





* The famous Bedlam dottor, isitnot? Rev. 
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you make ridicule the teft of truth. Now thatI have breathed a little, 
] am anxious to know your opinion of the nature of that affection in 
the throat, which deprives a patient of the power cf {wallowing in con- 
fequence of hydrophobia.’ . 

‘Towards the end of his pamphlet, Mr. F. has furnifhed a docu- 
ment of confiderable importance to the future biographers of Mr. 
Hunter, and not indifferent to the fame of Mr. Pott. We {peak of 
the. following letter, which came to Mr. F. by the penny-pott : 

“Sir, | 

«In page 31 of Mr. Hunter’s Life by Mr. Home it fays “ he dif- 
fefted out a tumour of the neck, which one of the beft operating fur- 
geons in this country had declared, rather too ftrongly, that no one 
but a fool or a madman would atrempt, and the patient got perfealy 
well.’? The faétis, that Mr. Pott and many other eminent iurgeons 
in London and on the Continent perfuaded Mr. Pocock not to have 
the tumour removed, becaufe it was ftrumous and connected with 
many other glands in the fame ftate of difeafe; Mr. Hunter gave his 
decided opinion that it would cure him, on which Mr. Pott exclaimed 
in the words quoted. 

¢ The refult was that Mr. Pocock died in twelve months after the 
operation, with an enlarged fpleen, difeafed lungs, and other en- 
creafed lymphatic glands, declaring the opération had hafténed his 


, death,’ ‘W. French.” ga Bod...s. 


Art. 28. A Pra@ical Syflem of Surgery. By James Latta, Surgeon in 
Edinburgh. Illuftrated with Cafes on many of the Subjeéts, and 
with Copper Plates. 8vo. 3 Vols. 11,18. Boards. Johnfon, &c. 
1794-5. 

Though nothing can be farther from our wifh than to abridge the 
free-rights of the prefs, and to fet up a claim of prior pofleflion, in 
favour of any current works, againft the rivalry of new performances of 
the fame kind, yet it is certainly proper for an author to confider what 
are the pretenfions to public encouragement which he brings to fuch a 
competition, Of all kinds of publications, elementary or general 
treatifes on an art or fcience, which have obtained the public eiteem, 
have the beft grounds to expect a continuedspreference, as long as they 
remain unfurpaffed by newer works in copioufnefs and accuracy of 
matter, and in clearnefs of language and arrangement: becaufe, no 
advantage arifing from a multiplicity of publications of this kind, it is 
{carcely to be fuppofed that mere novelty will be thought a fufficient 
inducement to change the old and approved works for the new. We 
imagine that few things are at prefent lefs wanted than a new fyftem 
of furgery ; nor do we find that the writer before us has brought for- 
wards any thing that can afford a reafonable expetation of pecultar 
fame from the execution of his undertaking. To have been, dur. 
ing feven years, houfe-furgeon in the infirmary at Edinburgh, is 
doubtlefs a good preparation towards the exercife of the profeflion as a 
maiter ; and ten.years’ fubfequent practice may well be fuppofed to 
have advanced the knowlege and {kill acquired in that fituation : but, 
# the author’s habits of lite, as he modeftly acknowleges, have pre- 
vented him from paying fuflicient attention to the art of literary com- 
position, we fear that fuch deficiency will fcarcelv, in a defign like 
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this, be compenfated by any improvements derived from his own ex- 
perience. 


To proceed, however, to the work itfelf. The firft volume treats 
of the following fubje&ts, in the order in which we enumerate them ; 
a Blood-letting ; the Opening of Abfceffes ; Sutfures ; the Ligature of 
Arteries ; Aneurifms ; Inflammation ; Hernia ;* Hydrocele, and other t 
Difeafes of the Teflicle; Difeafes of the Penis; the Stone and Lithotomy. 
On all thefe topics, the doctrine and pratice are generally conformable 
to the moit approved opinions of other writers; and we meet with 
nothing peculiar to this author, except the cafes which he has added 
by way of illuftration. Few of thefe have any thing in them which 
does not occur in common praétice ; and many are related with a mi- 
nutenefs very difproportionate to the compa(s of the work. The cafes 
of lithotomy do little credit to the dexterity of the Edinburgh furgeons 
in that operation. 
- The fecond volume contains principally the following fubjeéts : On 
Suppreffion and Incontinence of Urine ; on Fiitula in Perinzo and in 
Ano, and on Hamorrhoids ;.0n Paracentefis and Bronchotomy; on 
Wounds and Contufions of the Head ; on Difeafes of the Eyes; on 
Difeafes of the Nofe, Mouth, and Ears; on Iflues, Inoculation, 
Diftorted Spine and Limbs; on Tumours Cancerous, Scrophulous, 
&c. ~Little of the author’s own practice appears in this volume. 

The third volume treats ef Wounds in general and particular; of 
Tomors of various kinds; of Sprains and Contufions; of Fraétures 
and Luxations ; of Amputation, &c. A confiderable number of cafes 
are annexed, illuftrating the author’s praétice in compound fractures 
and amputation, which appears to have been on the moft improved 
plan, and very fuccefsful. In amputation, he follows Allanfon’s me- 
thod, with its laft improvements, particularly the excavation of the 
muf_‘es by cutting in a flanting direflion upwards. ‘The cure of the 


>= 





ftump in many cafes was effected in a remarkably fhort time. 
Scotticifms appear too frequently in thefe volumes. Ai 
NOVELS. 


Art. 29. The Royal Captives: a Fragment of Secret Hiftory. Co- 
ied from an old Manufcript by Ann Yearfley. Vols. ILI. and 
‘IV. 12mo. 6s. fewed. Robinfons. 1795. 
Of the firft two volumes of this work we have already given fome 
« account™; and as the beauties and defects which charaéterized the 
former are confpicuous in the latter, tothat article we refer our readers. 
We fhall only add that all the volumes are interfperfed with poetical 
effufions ; of which we confider the following as a fpecimen honowr- 
able to the author, and a proof of the energy with which fhe occa. | 
fionally thinks, feels, and writes : 
« Anarchy. 
¢ Furies! Why fleep amid the carnage ?—rife ! 
Sring up my wolves of war, my pointed fpears. 
Daggers yet reeking, banners filled with fighs, 
. And paint your cheeks with gore, and lave your locks in tears. 
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* See the Monthly Review, January 1795. 
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¢ On yon white bofom fee that happy child ! 


Seize it, deface its infant charms! and fay, 
Anarchy view’d its mangled limbs and {mil’d! 
Strike the young mother to the earth !——-Away ! 
t * This is my era! O’er the dead I go! 
From my hot noftrils minute murders fall ! 
Behind my burning car lurks feeble woe ! 
Fill’d with my dragon’s ire my flaves for kingdoms call! 


¢ Hear them not, Father of the enfanguin’d race !— 
World! give my monfters way!—Death! keep thy fteady 


chace !? Holc. 
Art. 30. Natare and Art. By Mrs. Inchbald. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
7s. Boards. Robinfons. 1796. 
This work will do much credit to the talents ef the fair writer: the 
incidents are highly interetting ; the language, if not fplendid and 
highly polithed, is at leaft pure and eafy,; the fentiments are jut; and 
the fatire is keen and pointed without defcending to perfonality. We 
might deviate from this general praife, in criticizing fome improbabi- 
lities, fome impoffibilities, and fome improprieties : but we muft not 
dilate. The candid obfervations of a difcerning friend, after havin 
perufed this work, might enable Mrs. 1. to render it, and any fub- ; 
fequent produation, more fecure from the attacks of rigid criticifm. A.A ; : | 


Art. 31. The Abbey of Clugny. By Mrs. Meeke, Author of Count 

St. Blancard*. azmo. 3 Vols. os. fewed. Lane. 1795, 

This work is certainly far fuperior to its predeceflor mentioned ia 
the title: but the inaccuracies of the printer are too numerous not to 
demand loud reprehenfion. Novel readers in general are not fattidious 
' critics ; yet the publifher, or fuperintendant of the prefs, has no righe 
to defurm the pages of an author, and difguit the reader, by his negli- 

ence. 

The ftory of this novel is told with eafe and vivacity. Ghofts are 
in the fathion; and, as we were entertained by the {peftre which 
haunts this facred retirement, we cannot blame the fair writer for 
following the mode. The effe&s indeed, produced by its appearance 
amid ‘this fequeftered fociety, male and female, are well imagined, 
and fpiritedly related. 

The manners are #6 courfe Frexch; which muft reeoncile us to 4” 
fome particulars refpe@ing the extraordinary confinement that was 
permitted under the old government of that nation. Every Engiifhe. 

man, while fuch fa&ts appear to him almoft incredible, mutt congra- 
tulate the world in general that fuch evils are no longer felt in 
France,—-and never will be felt in Great Britain ! DFC.B...-y. 
* e 


int. 32. Louis de Boncaur, a Domettic Tale. By Catharine Lara, 
1zmo. 2 Vo's. 7s. fewed. Ridgway. 1799. 

This tale, as.we are informed in the preface, is franflated from the 
French, with alterations and additions. The charaSers and manners, 
being French, may appear extravagant to merely Englith’ readers : 
bu: even they will, on the whole, be confiderably pleafed with this per. 
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formance ; for it is fuperior to our common novels, both in its com. 
pofition and tendency. ‘The tranflation alfo poffeffes confiderable 


merit. AAS 
Art. 33. Durval and Adelaide. By Catharine Lara, 1zmo. 3s. 6d. v 


fewed. Ridgway. 
This novel, like the former, is tranflated from the French 3. and, 
the obfervations on Louis de Bonczur will apply, with little variation, 
to the prefent piece: which is not, however, tranflated with the 


e Care. : ‘ 
fam AAC 


Art. 34. Adela Northington. 3 Vols. 1zmo. 10s. 6d. fewed. Caw- 
thorne. 1796. | 

We find little in thts work on which the moft candid criticifm can 
dwell with pleafure ; it is replete with incident, and yet fails to excite 
attention,—for the actions are improbable, the characters out of na- 
ture, and the events in general difgufting ; while the tale of mifery is 
reneated fo often as at Jzngth to be read with indifference, or to excite 
emotions of a very painful nature. We fhould be inclined to animad- 
vert feverely on the frequent and unneceffary introdution of French 
words and phrafes, were it not a mere lofs of time, as the whole ftory 
is compofed with the moft ftriking inattention to orthography and 

rammar that we ever before witneffed; and, in the letter from Ve- 
nice defcribing the amufements of the Carnival, when we read of 
Borfe-races, and of the multitude of carriages that crowded the ftreets, 
we could not but call to mind our old friend-Geoftry Gambado, grand 


Equerry to bis Serene Highness the Doge. A.Ai 
POLITICAL. 


Art. 35. 4 View of the relative State of Great Britain and France, at 
the Commencement of the Year 1796. 8vo. pp.go. 2s. 6d. 
Debrett. 

In this ftatement, the author makes an ample apology for the pre- 
fent adminiftration. The view which he exhibits of the ftate of 
France, of England, and of the other belligerent powers, is exactly 
that which the Minifter muit with the nation to keep in fight; and the 
objeéts which he either throws into the back-ground, or leaves en- 
tirely out of the picture, are precifely thofe which the Minifler muft 
wifh the nation to forget. In fhort, the writer perfe@ly echoes the 
{peeches in which Minifters have of late endeavoured to juftify their 
meafures, and to reconcile the people to difappointments, lofles, and 
burdens. The Minifter himfelf is made the fubjeét of high panegyric, 
and he is placed foremott in the lift of Englifh Miniiters, without the 
exception even of his great father, the Earl of Chatham. On the 
prefent crifis, the writer exprefies himfelf with caution perfeétly 
minifterial. . 


Art. 36. Pax in Bello; or, a few Reflexions on the Profpe& of 
Peace, arifing out of the prefent Circumftances of the War. 
8vo. pp. 88. 1s.6d. Owen. | 
This pamphlet difcuffes the important queftion of the terms on 

which peace may be fafely and honourably made with France. The 

: writer’s 
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writer’s manifeft defign is, to difpofe the public mind to a patient 
acquiefcence in the continuance of the war, from a perfuafion that no 
terms can be obtained from France, which will not hazard the future 
profperity and independence of this country. ‘The importance to 
Great Britain of not fuffering Flanders and Holland to remain in the 
hands, or dependence, of the French nation, is forcibly urged both 
on political and commercial ground. ‘The relative interelts of 
I:ngiand, Irance, and Holland, in the Eaft and Weft Indies, are 
alio examined with a view to the fame refult ; and the writer’s general 
conclafion is, that the policy of Europe mutt be to oblige France to 
return within her former limits. 

Thefe letrers firft appeared in the newfpaper called the True Briton. 


Art. 37. An Anfwer to a Pamphlet pudlijoed by Edward King, E/q. 
F.R.S. and F.A.S. in which he attempts to prove the public 
Utility of the National Debt; a Confutation of that pernicious 
Doéirine, and a true Statement of the real Caute of the prefent 
high Price of Provifions, By the Rev. J. Acland. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Debrett, &c. 

The complicated effects and interefts of the national debt afford 
materials for innumeradle paradoxes. By dwelling on the convenien- 
cies and the alleviations, by keeping the prefent diilreffes in the fhade, 
and by eltimating that the future proipecis are to refemble the paf, 
the fyiiem in fupport of which Mr. King has written has been intro- 
duced into the world. Notwithfanding the public credulity, how- 
ever, it may be doubted whether fuch do&rine can obtain a fufhicient 
degree of credit to require a ferious refutation. ‘The danger is toa 
imminent and obvious not to break through the mift; and, accord. 
ingly, we do not find that the writings of Mr. King *, or of any 
other of the advocates on this fubject, have gone or promife to go 
through many editions. Mr. Acland, in this anfwer, has, fn a 


fma!l compals, expofed many of the evils that have been occafioned., 


by, and that are to be apprehenyled from, the increafe of the public 
cebt; and he has loudly exclaimed againft dottrines which, if gene- 
rally credited, would fecure to miniiters an unlimited power of 


waiting the public means with impunity. Capt-B...-y. 


Art. 38. Confiderations on the prefent State of England and France. 
By Sir Richard Mulgrave, Bart. Member of the Irith Parliament. 
vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1796, 

The defign of this publication is to fet forth the juftice and policy 
of the war in which we are engaged; and to fhew how ¢ rath and 
impolitic it would be to think of making peace at this critical time, 
when we are on the point of attaining every obje¢t for which we en- 
tered into the war.’ What thefe objeéts are, the author has not 
revealed. | 

This pamphlet was publifhed in December laft; and Sir Richard’s 
prophecy then was: | 

‘ The two great armies of France on the Rhine are focompletely routed 
and difperfed, that they never can affemble; fhe cannot raife more troops, 
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as her fubje&ts, difgufted with their tyrants, are on the tip-toe of 
rebellion ; infomuch, that her executive government is furrounded 
with an army, to protect them from the rage of the populace. It js 
more than probable, that in a few months fhe will be vifited by fuch a 
famine as no nation ever experienced, as her agriculture has been 
neglected, and fhe has neither money nor manufactures to tempt other 
nations to fupply her with corn.’ 

With refpeét to the military part of this conjecture, we all know 
how unfounded ix has proved; and as to the agricultural part of it, 
the beft information that we have obtained induces us to deem it 
equally fallacious ; to fay nothing of the moral feelings of a man who 
can coolly calculate the political confequences of a famine! Taken 
altogether, indeed, this pamphiet does not appear entitled to that 
attention which we beftowed on a former publication by Sir R. M. 
See Rev. N.S. vol. xvi. p. 429. Capt. B...-y. 6; G.2 
Art. 39- Remarks upon the Principles and Views of the London Cor 

re/ponding Society. Svo. 18. Debrett. 1795. 

Thefe remarks are intended to thew that the principles of equality 
are inapplicable to any poflible fyftem of regular government. ‘They 
are written without afperity, and, we doubt not, with good intention. 
The word equality, however, is capable of fuch various conftruations, 
that we decline entering into the argument; efpecially as we have 
already, on more than one occafion, given our opinion on the fubjet-Caut By 


Art. 40. Friendly Remarks upon fome Particulars of his Adminiftration, 
in a Letterto Mr. Pitt. By anear Obferver, %vo. 1s. Payne. 
1796. 

In this letter of advice to the minifter, the points principally urged 
are, the necefflity of being explicit in ftating his views and the prin- 
ciples of his meafures ; and of not neglecting to vive encouragement to 
men of letters, that the prefs, by {uch negligence, may not continue 
to be principally employed to his detriment. On the firft head, the writer 
fays, ({peaking of the war,) ‘ a faimand manly definition of the limit 
of our interference was expected at your hands. Inflead of unre- 
ferved and explicit declarations, the only method to counteract 
fpreading jealoufy, ambiguity feemed iurking in the exprefiions, and 
a defire not to be committed, rather than a with to be underiiood.’ 
Thus far, the advice offered feeims well applied, but immediately 
afterward appears to have been unneceffary ; the writer adding, ‘ of 
late, however, you have been reduced to give full fatisfa€tion on this 
head.’ How juftly the writer reproaches Mr. Pitt for not employing 
the prefs in his fervice, we pretend not to decide. 

The langaage of this Jeter is temperate, but we cannot allow the 
writer’s claim that the obfervatio'. which ic contains are perfely 
free from being tinttured with tie fpirit of party. We, however, 
willingly fubfcribe to the juftnefs of his fentiments refpecting the 
liberty of the prefs. 


Art. * Political StriSures on the prefent Minijiry, occafioned by 
reading ‘* Friendly Remarks addreffed to Mr. Pitt.’? Ina Letter 


toa Friend. 8vo. ts. V. Griffiths. 
The author of this pamphlet, whofe wifhes are in favour of “ 
an 
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and parliamentary reform, accufes the writer of the Friendly Ree 
marks addrefed to Mr. Pitt with partiality and flattery. An affertion, 
that © the warin which we are engaged was evidently forced upon 
us by imperious neceflity, not lefs by the voice of the nation than by 
the attacks of the foreign enemy, aflilted by fa&tion, fedition, and 
treafon at home,’ coming from the pen of a writer who profeffes hime 
felf free and independent of all party, appears to him a pointed con- 
tradiction. 

This author runs over a wide field of politics with great rapidity. 
Some parts of his ftri€tures, however, appear to us to be written with 


more warmth than difpaffionate readers will think neceffary. Capt. B...-y. 


Art. 42. Strifures on a propofed Plan for adopting a Loan, with a 
View of initituting Reverfionary Annuities, or Government Divi- 
dends payable atafuture Period. By Thomas Tremlett. 12mo. 
1s. Johnfon. 1796. 

Thefe Strittures are recommendations of a plan propofed by the 
author, for enabling the adminiftration of the prefent day to raife 
money, without being troubled with the diiagreeable necefflity of 
providing for the intereft. Thus, for every twenty millions which 
it is propofed to borrow, no intereft whatever is to be paid for the 
firft fourteen years; for which forbearance, the holders of this de- 
ferred flock are thenceforwards to receive a dividend of ten per cent. 
per annum:—* For meeting which additional yearly incumbrance, 
(fays the planner,) from and after that time, the legiflature would 
only have to provide the needful.” Surely, m the art of borrowing 
falter than we can pay, we do not need inftruction and encourage- 
ment; nor are we willing to acknowlege obligations to thofe who, in 
our career down hill, would unchain the wheels. Not unaptly does 
the writer fay, ‘ it will hardly be expected of him, to enter into a 
fpeculative argument refpecling the claim which one generation 
affumes of alleviating itfelf by throwing its burden forward to futurity.’ 


Art. 43. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. William Pitt, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on his Conduct with refpect to the Loan concluded on 
the 25th of November laft, and the fufpicious Circumftances at- 
tending that Tranfaétion, as reported to the Houfe of Commons 
by the Committee appointed to enquire into the fame. 8vo. 
pp. 45. 1s. Debrett. 1796. 

This is the home, earneft, and explicit attack of a writer who is 
matter of his pen and of his fubje&t. As the matter has fince under- 
gone a full difcuffion in the Houfe of Commons, our readers will not 
expect us to ftate any particulars from this pamphlet; which appears 
to have been intended 2s preparatory to fuch difcuffion, The refult 


of the inquiries made in that houfe is now well known. A 


Art. 44. An Effay toward forming a more complete Reprefentation of the 
Commons of Great Britain. By John Longley, Efq. of Rochefter. 
8vo. pp. 68. 14s. Johnfon. 

The author of this pamphlet, though an admirer of the Society of 
the Friends of the People, does not implicitly adopt their ideas of 
political reform. In common with them, he embraces Mr. Locke’s 
notion concerning the nature and foundation of government, and 
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makes delegation the fource of all political power: but, with refpe& 
to reprefentation, he thinks it fufficient for all the purpofes of civil 
liberty, that the head of every family fhould be regarded as its na- 
tural reprefentative, and have a vote in the election of members of 
parliament. ‘Ihe number of the legiflative body he fixes at 600 ; 
the qualification of a reprefentative, at sool. per annum; his daily 
payment from the public during attendance at four guineas; and the 
duration of parliament at fee years. For other fubordinate regula- 
tions, we refer thofe who choofe to amufe themfelves with thefe 


ipeculations to the pamphlet, which is temperately and fenfibly written, K 


Art. 4g. A Letter to bis Majefty’s Attorney General, foliciting Advice 
» how to act with Safety under the two new Bills called the Treafon 
and Sedition Bills. By one of many aftonifhed Royalifts. 8vo. 

6d. Southern, 1796. 

The intention of this little pamphlet is to inquire of the attorney 
general, how far it is-poffible for a man to exprefs his fentiments of 
abhorrence of war, and to with for and promote the melioration of 
the human fpecies, without being liable to the penalties of the treafon 
and fedition bills. The gentle {pirit of the author commands our 
efteem ; at the fame time that we cannot but exprefs our apprehenfion 
that, by the generality of readers, he will be thought to abound 


“© over much”’ with {criptural quotations and ailufions. A.A. 


Art. 46. Three Letters to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, on the State 

of Public Affa‘rs, and particularly on the late outrageous Attack on 
~ his Penfion. By an Old Whig. 8vo. pp.5z. 18. 6d. Robinfons. 

A very able and manly pamphlet, in which the Rt. Hon. letter- 
writer is attacked with much cool good fenfe, and farcaftic humour. 
Jt contains two queftions, which we think it highly interefling to the 
character of Mr. Burke that he fhould be able to anfwer fatisfa€torily. 
* Have you never declared, when you were afked why this fund (that 
of the 4% per cents.) was not included in your bill, that the reafon 
was becaufe this fund was otherwife appropriated and no penfion could 
be legally granted upon it? Did you not applaud Lord Thurlow’s con- 
duct, when he -retufed to put the feal to the penfion which was to have 
been granted to Lord Auckland, upon the ground that every fuch 
grant was illegal?” 

‘The author prefents the public with an account of the merits of Mr. 
Burke as balanced againit his penfion, drawn with fome feverity, but 
not without confiderable poignancy and humour. He concludes with 
fone judicious and pointed obfervations on the war, which Mr. Burke 
is expected to defend in his promifed « Letters on a regicide peace ;”” 
which are faid to have been delayed, and perhaps foftened, if they 
are not to be fuppreffed, by the cautious policy of Mr. Burke’s 
friends in adminiltration. ‘ The people will no longer bear to be 
told (fays this nervous writer) that Minifters engaged in war in order 
to prevent warethat a {tate of hoftility is effential to the prefervation 
of peacethat plots exifted which could no where be found, and 
conipiracies without confpirators—that infurreétion and ‘riot are 
prevented by public calamity, -and that rebellion is the neceffary 
coniequence of general content and profperity. ‘Thefe and other 
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equally wife and juft maxims, with which you and our fapient mini- 
fers have fo often amufed yourfelves and deluded others, will not now 
be endured. The people’s blood mutt not be fhed for the fake of an 
antithefis; nor the public treafure fquandered in fupport of a para- 
o® #0. 
“Tr his a but excellent pamphlet is undoubtedly the beft anfwer that 
Mr. Burke has yet received; for the letter of Mr. Adair (fee p. 444 
ot this Rev.) does not profefs to be an anfwer. Itis remarkable for that 
found good fenfe and mafculine fimplicity of ftyle, which, in better 
days, diftinguifhed the character and the literature of England. The 
author calls himfelf ¢ an Old Whig,’ and he feems to have a juft 
claim to that eftimable appellation. His honour and good fenfe ap- 
pear to have guarded him againft the contagion of any of the whim- 
fies of the day :—he is neither an alarmift nor a democratift: but, 


without turning to the right or to the left, proceeds ftraight forwards 

in the path of the Britith Conftitution, Mack" 

Art. 47- 4 Differtation on the Poor Laws. By a Well-wifher to 
Mankind (the Rev. Mr. Townfend, Author of Travels in Spain#). » ail 
8vo. pp. ¢g. 18. 6d. Dilly. : 


There 1s perhaps no problem in the important and intricate fcience “= 
of political ceconomy, more difficult than that which regards the em- 
ployment and fupport of the poor; and there is certainly none more 
imerefting, whether we confider it in the view of humanity as con- 
nected with the advantage of our fuffering fellow-creatures,—or in that 
of policy as it materially affe&ts our hopes of lightening the burdens, 
increafing the induftry and wealth, and even preferving the quiet, of 
the country. A numerous, diffolute, and indigent populace, crowded 
into great cities, is the bane of civilized ftates, and too frequently 
proves the caufe of their deftruction. To provide for the helplefs 
poor, and to compel the idle to labour, have been the general objects 
ofall fyitems of poor laws:—but to have fupported helpleffnefs with- 
out encouraging idlenefs feems too generally to have furpaffed the fkill 
ofhuman policy. The fyftem of our poor-laws in England has, for 
more than a century, been the fubjeéct of free difcuflion and fevere 
aimadverfion among enlightened men. Jt has proved a heavy bur- 
den to the great body of the community, and, we fear, a grievous 
oppreflion to the very poor whom it was deviled to relieve. We can- 
tot reprefent the evils flowing from it in ftronger terms than thofe 
“pe were employed, nearly fifty years ago, by the celebrated Henry 

ielding : 

“ So very ufelefs,”? fays he, ** is this heavy tax, fo wretched its 
dipofition, that it is a queftion whether the poor or rich are actually 
more diffatisfied, or have indeed greater reafon to be diffatisfied :— 
fine the plunder of the one ferves fo little to the real advantage of 
eother : for while a million yearly is raifed among the rich, many 
fthe poor are ftarved ; many more languifh in want and mifery; of 
thereft, numbers are found begging or pilfering in the ftreets to-day, 
ind to-morrow are locked up in gaols or bridewells. If we were-to 
ake a progrefs through the outfkirts of this metropolis, and. look into 
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the habitations of the poor, we fhould there behold fuch pictures of 
human mifery as muft move the compaflion of every heart that de. 
ferves the name of human. What indeed mutt be his compofition who 
could {ee whole families in want of every neceffary of life, opprefled 
with hunger, cold, nakednefs, and filth, and with difeafes the necef. 
fary confequences of all thefe? The /ferings indeed of the poor are 
lefs known than their mi/deeds, and therefore we are lefs apt to pity 
them. ‘They ftarve and freeze and rot among themfelves, but they 
beg and tteal and rot among their betters. ‘There is not a parith in 
the liberty of Weftminfter which doth not raife thoufands annually for 
the poor, and there is not a ftreet in that liberty that doth not fwarm 
all day with beggars aud all night with thieves.’’# 

The evils which are thus defcribed with fo much energy, and un- 
fortunately with fo much truth, have undoubtedly fince the timé of 
Mr. Fielding been in a fate of perpetual increafe. The diffufion of 
knowlege on the fubjeé of political economy has often made them the 
fubject of difcuilon ; and the calamitous f{carcity which now afflicts 
this kingdom, in common with a great part of Europe, has called on 
the legiflature to explore the various caufes which affect the fubfiftence 
of the people. Among thefe the poor laws have naturally attrafed 
their attention; and Mr. ‘Townlend, the ingenious and benevolent 
writer of the tract before us, has thought it his duty to contribute his 
aid towards the important reforms in this branch of legiflation, which 
the public now expects. 

The great principle of his reafoning is, that all compulfory provifion 
for the poor is pernicious, encouraging habits of idlenefs, and there. 
fore tending to increaie that very poverty which it profeffes to relieve. 
He propofes a gradual reduction of poor rates as preparatory to their 
abolition. ‘The labour of the poor will then, in his opinion, be more 
effectually urged by the dread of want than by any pofitive regula. 
tions; and their diftrefles will be obviatcd by the contributions. of 
benevolent individuals. If the following calculation be juft, the fu- 
periority of private labour over that which is executed in /chools of 
iadufiry is very manifelt. * In their cottages they might live com- 
fortably on the average of four pounds each; whereas, under the 
management of the public, they coft from five to ten or even twelve 

ounds each.’ P. 70. 

Two auxiliary meafures are propofed by Mr. Towrfend, which he 
thinks likely to produce the happicit effects, The firjt is the com- 
pulfory ettablifhment of friendly focieties throughout the kingdom» 
the members of which fhould contribute much more largely than the 
prefent members of thefe focieties ufually do. ° The other is a tax on 
horfes, which, inflead of being a burdea on hutbandry, would, in the 
opinion of Mr. T., be a falutary impofition oa luxury and prejudice. 
* If we allow three acres of palture for each ox and cow, and conf- 
der that in calculating the quantity of land fufficient to maintaina 
team of horfes, the neceffary fallow mutt be carried to account, we 
fhall not be at a Jofs for food when we have fubftituted two oxen to @ 
fainily of five pertuns in the room of every horfe.’ . P. g3. 
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“ See Burn’s fut. Poor Laws, p. 197,398. 
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Specious and indeed forcible as many of the argyments of Mr. 
Townfend are, we mutt confefs that we fhould tremble at the idea of | 
trailing the fubfiftence of the poor to the iflue of an expermment, 
however plaufible might be its principles, or inviting the profpeét of 
faccefs. Whatever is done in fo great a matter muit be done after 
mature deliberation, and by flow degrees. Mack* 


Art. 48. For all Ranks of People, Political Inftru@ions. Part 1. On 
the Bill of Rights, and the Liberty of the Prefs. Partll. Ona 
Reform in Parliament, and its probable Confequences. Part III, 
On Popular Difcontents, the Mob, and the Deftrudtion of the 
Englifh Conftitution, 8vo. 18. 6d. Murray. 1795. 

This publication is extracted from the Politician’s Creed; fee 
te M. R. for February laft, p. 211. The topics difcuffed in 
thefe extracts are of fufficient importance to recommend themfelves, 
asthe title expreffes it, to all ranks of people: but, tor the conveni- 
ence of thofe who may with to invetligate the fubjects /eparately, they 


| are feparately fold, at 6d. each. We give no review of them, on this 


occafion, a3 it may fuffice to refer to our general recommendgtion of 
The Politician’s Creed at large, in the Keview above mentioned. 


THEOLOGY, We. 


Art. 49. he Manner in which the Proteftant Difenters perform 
Prayer in Public Worjhip reprefented and vindicated; n a Letter to 
the Rev. Richard Mant, D. D. Rector of All Saints, Southampton ; 
occafioned by his Sermon at the Confecration of the New Church 
in that Parifh, 12th Nov. 1795. By William Kingfbury, A.M. 
lzmo. pp. 34- Chapman. 1799. 

The ceremony of coniecrating a new church, in a large and popv- 
lous town, mut naturally have attracted a very numerous congrega- 
tion. Such, we are informed, was the cafe at Southampton on the 
confecration of the church of All Saints; and it feems that many of 
the Difienters, with their paitor, conftituted a part of the audience. 
The fermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Mant; and it is eafy to 
imagine that the beauty, propriety, and holinefs of the liturgy of the 
elablifhed church would be the fubjeét of praife, on Juch an occafon. 
This, we fay, might have been pre-fuppofed : but the learned preacher, 
t feems, went much farther, and, perhaps not expecting fuch an 
audience, attacked the whole body of the Diffenters with great 
aiperity ; treating the manner in which they perform their devotions 
very contemptuoufly ; terming extemporaneous prayer ‘* exthufiafical 
mmjenfe;’’ and ufing, in other refpe&ts, language not very becomin 
ie dignity of fome part of his audience*, the folemnity of the day, 
he hberality of the fcholar, or the meeknefs of the Chriftian divine. 
The letter before us, therefore, may be confidered as a remonftrance 
fom the Diffenters againft the Rev. Dottor’s conduct; and it is very 
ably and temperately written, as indeed might have been expected 

Mr. Kingfbury’s well-known character. To abridge his argu- 








* There were pretent the Bithop of Exeter, the Chancellor of the 
tiocefe, all the neighbouring Clergy, the Mayor and Corporation, and 
long of all ranks from the town and vicinage. 
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ments were to injure them: they are animated and energetic: nor js 
there one harfh or unbecoming expreflion throughout his performance, 
The letter concludes as follows: , 

« It would be eafy to make other animadverfions on your fermon ; 
but as the defence of our own principles, and not an avtack upon 
yours, was my original aim, I now take my leave; with great refpe& 
for vour character; with my moft cordial wifhes for your health and 
profperity ; and with my fervent prayer, in the language of your 
own church, that ‘* Almighty God, who alone worketh great marvel:, 
may fend down upon our bifhops and curates, and all congregations 
committed to their charge, the healthful fpirit of his graces and, 
that they may truly pleafe him, pour upon them the coptinual dew of 
his bleffing.”’ | 

Perhaps the reader may make a fly application of the paffageinthe . 
above quotation which we have printed in Jralic: but we are per- 
fuaded that no fuch infinuation was in the mind of the worthy author | 
of this letter. Bdwis | 


Art. 50. An Alarm to Britain; or, an Enquiry into the Caufes of 
the rapid Progrefs of Infidelity. in the prefent Age. By Joha 
Jamiefon, D.D. F.A.S.S. Minifter of the Gofpel, Forfar, 
1zmo. pp. 211. Perth; printed by Morrifon, 1795. 

It is a notorious fact that infidelity never muftered under its banners 

a more formidable body of adherents than at the prefent day: proud 

of its increafing numbers, it feems ready, like the giant brethren of 

old, to fcale high heaven, pierce through the myfterious veil of the 
fanQuary, and dethrone thofe dreaded names to which the greater 
part of Rurope has, for centuries pait, paid their mingled homage of 
fear and adoration. ‘The Chriftian party has hitherto laboured with 
unavailing diligence to arreft the progrefs of this mortal enemy ; every 
method has been tried that the fituation of affairs would admit, and 
every attempt, as yet, has been fruftrated. The my/fferies of the 
Chriftian religion have been proclaimed with all the dignity and fo. 
lemnity that was poffible, backed by the fpiritual nent of ever: 
lafting perdition, and reinforced by the whole fecular weight of for- 
midable eftablifhments: ** /ed omnis effufus labor ;’? and the cautious 
fceptical fpirit of demonftration, that has rendered Bacon illuftrious 
and has immortalized Newton, has been fuffered to intrude into 
thofe regions which ought to have been kept facred to faith alone. 
The fectaries, indeed, have for the moit part conducted their de- 
fence in a manner very different from that of the foldiers of the efta- 
blifhment. Well aware of the power of the foe, they have wilely 
abandoned moft of the outworks, and confined their chief attention 
to the fafety of the citadel, againit which fome very daring attacks 
have lately been direéted: but even this prudent method of acting 
has unfortunately not been attended with the defired advantages; 
and not a few are even apprehenfive that the garrifon, difpirited and 
weakened by defertion, will not always be ab!e to maintain ther 
accuftomed fuperiority om equal ground, but be forced at laft to take 
refuge on the inacceflible cloudy pregipices of the land of myftery- 
Such being the alarming pofture of affairs, it becomes the abfolute 


duty of every friend to Chriltianity to ftand forwards and ‘* fight the 
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good fight of faith.’” We however do not thini that Dr. Jamiefon’s 





: et are equal to the extraordinary preffure of the occafion, 
3 for, though he makes many plavfible objetions to the condutt of the 
Arians and Socinians, and notices the apparent incongruity between 
; their doctrines and the language of /cripture; yet we are of opinion 
mn that they are not more obnoxious in themfelves to the charge of con- 
c tradiction, than the high orthodox fyitem for which the good Dr. feems 
id fo zealous an advocate. Indeed, it appears to us that the diffic ulty of 
ur reconciling the Arian or even the Socinian tenets with the expreflions 
s, ufed by Chrift, and his apoftles, is not by any means equal to that of 
ns maintaining the infinite mercy and benevolence of the Deity, and at 
d, the fame time believing that a large majority of the human race are 
of irrecoverably doomed to endlets mifery. A.Ai. 
he ; Art. g1. Certain Doétrines teaching Duties and Devotions according te. 


Godline/s; with a diltin® Pretace to each, afferting the Dignity of 
Keaton affifted by the Divinity of Revelation. Publifhed by Henry 





ds Swindell, of Borrowfath in Derbythire. 3 Vols. 8vo. pp. 662. 
ae Printed at Loughborough, 1794. 
of Scarcely any kind of profe compofition is more difficult than that 
ha of forms of devotion. Of this faét the fmallnefs of the number of 
ar. good prayer-books, either for public or private ufe, is a fufficient 
proof; and the caufe of this difficulty 1s obvious. ‘The fentiments ot 
ers devotion, though of the moit fublime and important nature, are com- 
ud mon, and lie within a narrow compafs. lt therefore requires great 
of judgment and talte to exhibit them with that degree ot fimplicity 
the which will bear frequent repetition, and at the fame time in fuch im- 
et preflive language, that every repetition may ferve not todiminifh but 
of to increafe the ardour of genuine piety. 
ith The prefent performance, if it poffefs not all the merit of fame 
ery former productions of this clafs, has one excellence which will recom. 
and mend it to thofe who are mott likely to attend to fuch a work; it is 
the evidently the offspring of a mind ftrongly imprefied with feelings of 
io- devotion, and very defirous of communicating thofe feelings to 
“ff others. The introductory difcourfes are wholly of the moral and 
for devotional kind. The prayers are numerous; and fome of them 
_ long: they affect no novelty of thought, and, where doctrinal points 
= are introduced, the eftablifhed fyitem of faith is followed : buc they 
-_ exprefs a confiderable variety of praétical and devotional ideas and 
de. fentiments. The language is rather plain than elegant: the almoit 
tae conitant repetition of the conjunction and at the beginning of a fen- 
‘el tence is fingularly awkward ; and the fentences are often encumbered 
“: with unneceffary words. Neverthelefs, the meaning is clear and 
= good: and the book, with all its def:éts, may be tound ufeful ‘to 
tng plain Chriltians who are chiefly attentive to the improvement of the 
es; heart. K : 
and Art. 52. The Inftitutions of Chriftianity briefly confidered, as the great, 
heir gracious, and happy Appointments of the conmon Salvation: aud di- 
take verfe Prayers, compiled for a Family, or a fingle Perfon, on 
aa general and {pecial Occafions. To waich is prefixed a Prefaee, 
ute afferuing the Excellence of the Chrittian Reiigion, and tae Expe- 
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diency of its Rites and Ordinances. Publifhed by Henry Swindeli, 
of Borrowfath in Derbythire. 8vo. pp.126. Burton upon Trent. 
The charaéter of this publication is io perfeétly fimilar to that of 
the preceding article, that it is wholly unneceflary to add any thing 
farther concerning thefe performances, than merely to point them out 
to the notice of our readers as well intended helps to devotion, private, 


domeftic, and public. Several other litile traéts of the kind are pub- 
lithed by the fame pious author. K 





Art. 53. Reflections on the Evidences of Chriftianity. By E. Cogan, 
1z2mo. 1s. ‘Dilly. 1796. 

We have been too much pleafed by the ingenuity difplayed in this 

little tra&, to object to it that it is not a complete defence of Chrifti- 

anity; fince fuch, as appears from the preface, was not the author’s 


intention, ALA: 
Art. 54. The Moral Law confidered as a Rule of Life to Believers: 


defigned as an Antidote to Antinomianifm. By Samuel Burder, | 

1amo. pp. 79. Is. fewed. Button. 1795. 

What reafon this writer has for the conje&ture, or how far he is 
right in concluding that antinomiani/m prevails and gains ground airong 
Chriftians, it is not in our power to determine. Prac?ically, it ts to 
be feared, it may prevail too much: but in theory, we prefume, it is 
very far from being generally admitted, Calvinifm, indeed, in its 
utmoft extent, appears to have a very near alliance with the former; 
it is very difficult, if at all attainable, to draw a line of real diftintion ; 
between them. Mr. Burder may probably be of a cifferent opinion. ! 
He appears fenfible and ingenious, exprefling himfelf with propriety, | 
and in his immediate line a man of reading and learning. For the 
Chriflian world in general, it is moft requifite to urge and perfuade 
them to yield a careful and diligent attention to that moral law, the 
Jaw of God, of reftitude, and truth, the authority and obligation of 
which they do not hefitate to acknowlege. If there be others who 
difclaim fuch cb/igation, and ho'd themielves exempted from religious 
obedience, it is of great mcment to convince them of their error, an¢ 
to endeavour to ftem its progrefs. Such is the intention of this pam- 
phlet; which, however good its aim, will obiain a perufal chiefly 
from a particular and probably a {mall clafs of readers. Hi. 


Art. 55. Defence of Infant Baptifm its beft Confutation: being a Re- 
ply to Mr. Peter Edwards’s candid Reafons for renouncing the 
Principles of Antipedobaptifm, on his own Giound. By Jofeph 
Kinghorn. 12mo. 6d. Button. 1795. 

At a period in which there are fuch numerous calls for the exercife 
of talent in new tracks of inquiry, it is with regret that we fee inge- 
nious men fatiguing themfelves with treading over again the beaten 
ground of theological polemics. Our readers would not be difpleaied 
with the proofs of ingenuity which we could collet from this pam- 
phlet: but they would not thank us for detailing arguments on a dif- ; 
pute fo thoroughly worn out as that of infant- baptifm. 


Art, 56. The Declarationx of George Wiche, on refigning the Office of 
an Hired Preacher, $8vo, 6d. Johnfon, 
8 Hired 
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Hired preaching has long-been an abomination to the fec& of 
Chrifians called Quakers; and, on the principle that all preaching 
ought to be the effect of immediate infpiration, their diflike may be 


juitiiied :—but, on any other ground, we can fee no reafon why this 


divifion of Jabour in fociety fhould not receive its reward as well as 
any other. Mr. Wiche appears to be a very honeft man, and fot 
deficient in ingenuity: but nothing that he has offered convinces us 
that he might not very confcientioufly have continued to preach, and 
to receive his falary ; and we think it a pity that any good man fhould 


‘« wrap up his talent in a napkin.” | 


NAVAL AFFAIRS. 


Art. 57. 4 Narrative of the Proceedings of His Majefty’s Fleet, under 
the Command of Earl Howe, from the 2d of May to the 2d of June 
1795. 4to. pp. 130 and 3 Plates. 10s. 6d. Boards. Sold at 
Mr. De Poggi’s Exhibition Room, No. g!, New Bond Street ; 
and by Faden, &c. 1796. . 

This elegant volume contains the memoirs of a very fhort period 
and of only a particular branch of our hiftory, but of a period in 
which occurred events of the moft momentous confequence to this 
country, and moft peculiarly gratifying to our national feelings. It 
muft, therefore, be very acceptable to us of the prefent.day, aswell 
as effentially ferviceable to the future hiftorian, to have concentrated 
the authentic documents and particulars, even to minutia, relative to 
the memorable naval victory obtained during that interval: but this 
volume, befides its larger {cope of utility, is defigned to anfwer a 
more confined and immediate purpofe. It is intended, more pecu- 
liarly, to form a completely defcriptive guide to the engravings from 
two large pictures, painted by Mr. Cleveley of the Royal Navy, 
reprefenting the action of the rit June 17943 and it is arranged by 
the ingenious Mr. de Poggi, for whom the paintings, with the en- 
gravings from them, were executed, and by whom they are exhibited 
to the public. 

Mr. de Poggi, we underftand, has derived his materials from the 
moft indifputable authorities, viz. from the Admiralty, and from the 
perfonal information of naval officers of rank and ftation, who were 
prefent in the action ; and he pledges himfelf that, in the plates, and 
in this compilement, the moit fcrupulous fidelity to all plans and 
other information has been obferved. 

The narrative commences with detailing the objects of Lord Howe 
on his leaving Spithead, with a lift of his fleet, a journal of its ope- 
rations, from May z to June z, the French line of battle, an abftract 
of Lord Howe’s orders, &c. after the a€tion, bis difpatches to the 
Admiralty, official returns of killed and wounded, &c. To thefe 
particulars is added, by permiffion of the Admiralty, a dacument 
which muft ever be interefting to all thofe who had friends on board 
of our fleet at this grand epoch—a +i? of all the commiffioned and war- 
rant officers of every /oip, including frigates and cutters. 

An Appendix follows, containing various interefting particulars 
sefpecting the French fleet, from official papers, and the private 
information of Frencb officers; together with an account of the 

events 
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events of the rft of June, extracted from the journal of Jean Bon St. 
André, the French Commiffioner on board of the Admiral’s fhip. 

The queftion whether any fhip, befides the Vengeur, funk in the 
aétion, feems ftill undecided. We believe, however, from what we 
have heard, that no other was thas loft. The Facobin, which was 
reported to have gone down, is mentioned by St. André as one ot 
the fhips remaining to them, and is particularly fpecified as having 
fuffered very little tn the a&tion 

The Plates accompanying this volume are an elegant emblematic 
frontifpiece, (Britannia and the Lion.) and two plans of the pofitions 
of the fleets. A very honourable fubfcription gives a fanétion to the 
pictures, and to the intended engravings, which we believe they well 


Cy.2. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. ; 


Art. 68. Interefting State Papers, from Prefident Wafpingten, M. Fau- 
chet, and M. Adet, the late and prefcnt Ambaffadors from the 
French Convention to the United States of America. Likewife 
Conferences with George Hammond, itfq. Minifter Plenipoten- 
tiary from his Britannic Majefty, as laid by tue Prefident before 
the Legiflature of the United States in their prefent Seflion; 
qvoted by Edmund Randolph, late Secretary of State, and in- 
cluded in a Defence ot his Refignation of that Office. 8vo. pp. | 
136. 38. 6d. Printed at Philadelphia ; and reprinted in London 
for Owen, &c. 1796. 

This publication cught to have been entitled Mr. Randolph’s apo- 
logy for his conduét in refigning the office of fecretary of ftate in 
America. A fuipicion appears to have fallen on him, of improper 
communication with the French Ambaffador, M. Fauchet. To ob- 
viate this fufpicion, and at the fame time to affix fome blame on the con- 
duct of Mr. Hammond, the Britifh plenipotentiary previoufly to the 
Jate treaty, and even on the Prefident himfelf, for leaning too much 
towards the Britifh intereft,— appears to have been the leading defign 
with which thete papers were originally publifhed in Philadelphia. 
They confift of letters and convertations, which lay open, as far as 
fuited Mr. Rando!ph’s purpofe, many tranfadtions which pafled in 
America during the late difputes concerning the treaty with Great 
Britain. The letters of Prefident Wafhington afford new proofs of his 
fuperior talents tor bufinefs ; and no candid reader will infer from them, 
at leaft without a more perfect knowlege of American affairs than can 
be obtained from this limited pubiication, any thing to the difad- 
vantage of that great man’s public character. For the particulars of 

¥ an affair, which is more interefting on the other fide of the Atlantic 
¢ than in this. country, we muft refer our readers to the papers them- 


felves. Bi, 
POETRY and DRAMATIC. 


Art. 59. The American Indian; or Virtues of Nature, a Play, in 

. Three Aéts, with Notes. Founded on an Indian Tale, By James 
Bacon. 8vo. 2s. Harrifonand Co. 1795. 

This dramatic performance is founded on a poem entitled Oudi, or 


the Virtues of Nature, written by Mrs. Morton of Bofton, under the name 
of 
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of Philenia; of which we gave an accountin the Review for September, 
1793. Mr. Bacon has candidly acknowleged that the rejection of his 
piece, by the manager of Drury Lane Theatre,was fufficiently jultified by 
his deficiency in tnat knowlege of the jeu de thédtre which is neceflary 
for fuccefs on the ftage. We are forry to be obliged to exprefs our opi- 
nion that it is likewife but little calculated to tncceed in the clofet; 
fince the accurate imitation of Indian manners and fentiments, which 
conttitutes much of the merit of the poem, ts by no means adequately 
preferved in the play ; and the agreeable veriification of the former is 
unhappily exchanged for a half-poetical tty!e of profe in the latter. 
Yet we muft acknowlege that many gleams of genius are interfperfed 
through the performance, which lead us to conceive advantagcous 


expectations from the more mature exertions of the author. Ax 


Art. 60. The Rofes; or, King Henry the Sixth: an Hittorical Tragedy. 
Reprefented at Reading school, Oétober 15, 16, and 17, 1705. 
Compiled principally from Shakefpeare. 8vo. ts. 64. Elmfly, 
&c, 

This play is indeed compiled, rather than written, but it is a reput- 
able compilement. Dr, Valpy is, we prefume, to be confidered as 
the author. He has felected the horrid civil wars of this country, under 
the hottile banners of the white and the red rofe, for the fubject of 
this tragedy ; and Shakefpeare is the copious fountain whence he 
has drawn the fanguinary ftream. The prince of the Englith drama 
had, in the laft four aéts of the Third Parr of Hen. VI. furmbhed the 
plan of this well-adapted piece. The charaéters, the featiments, and 
the language, alfo, are thofe of Shakefpeare. ‘ The play opens after 
‘the battle of Wakefield; and fome events of inferior importance, 
which are productive of anachroni{ms, are omitted.—The editor has 
not fcrupled to take the liberty of introducing a few appropriate paf- 
fages from the firit and fecond parts of Hen. VI. and even from Rich- 
ard II.—plays,’ he obferves, * not in poffeffion of the ftage.’ He has 
alfo introduced, with good fuccefs, from his proper fund of poetry and 
fentiment, a variety of ‘ religious and patriotic * paflages, not merely 
inferted with a view of engaging the applaufe of audiences, whofe 
candour gave a generous encouragement to an exercife intended only 
to inftruct the performers in the principles of chafte ation and correct 
fpeaking. They are, it isto be hoped, ftrictly characteriftical ; and 
the editor feized with pleafure the opportunity of inftilling into the 
minds of his pupils fentiments calculated to infpire them with fervent 
devotion to their God, difinterefted loyalty to their King, and active 
Love of their Country.’ Pref. Advert. 

This play is accompanied by a well-written prologue and epilogue ; 
the latter by Mr. Pye, the prefent Laureat. In the former, by W. 
Benwell, M. A. the woes of France, inconfequence of the late revolution 
in her government, are properly introduced, as a warning to other 
countries ; in the epilogue are fome apt and feafonable allufions to the 


+ re ee ee 








* By the term patriotic, Dr. V. does not here mean a party at- 
tachment, but, generally, as all parties fhould, the amor PATRIA, 
and a laudable zeat for our happy conftitution of government. 

ineftimable 
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inciinjable ule, and the factious abufe, of that happy invention, the 
*¢ EJeaven taughe’?’ dre of frinting. 


Art. 61. Werrer; a Vragedy in Three AQs. As performed at the 


heatres Royal (Covent Garden, Bath, Briftol, and Dublin. -By 
fF. Reynolds, big. Auther of the Dramatil, &c. &c. S8vo. 
is. Od. Longman. 

‘Lnis dramatic poem ts founded on a well-known novel of the cele- 
brated Goethe. Some fcenes, which are clulely taken trom the ori- 
yinalmarsative, have a degree of pathetic effec, but lefs than in their 
epic form. An attentive peratal of the more orivipai portions of the 
play convinces us that the talents of Mr. Reynolds are bewter adapted 
to obtain the {miles of the Comic than the ‘Lragic muie. In foliciting 
the former, he is well-known to be a fuccefsful fuitur. 


Art. 62. The Monopolif; or, the Initallation of Sir John Barleycorn ; 
4 Poetic Vale. Addreffed to Scivant Maids, gto. as. Cadell 
jun. and Davies, 1795. = ® . 

A good companion tor ohn Gilpin, in his next expedition to the 
Be'l at KdAmonton. Vho honeit ciuzen needs not to be afhamed of the 
Weit-country juilice, confidered cither as an exciter of merriment, or 
as a proper object of fatire. With regard to the latter, the Monopo- 
lizer merits the preference ; for, in a moral view, Gilpin does not 
delerve all the ridicule tiat has been thrown on him.—We mif- 
take if the public are not obliged to the mufe of Anftey for the pre- 
fent feu d’e/prit. 

Art, 63. Things out of Place; or, the Parfon, the Bear, and the 
Butter. A Lale. Addretied tothe Author of the Maviad.  4to. 
ys. Od. Bell, Ovford. ttreer. 

Satirifts mut provoke to anger, and anger wili have vent. The ri- 
dicule poured in fuch copious flreams by the author of the Baviad and 
Mieviad on fome modern poets has excited the indignation of this 
writer, who endeavours to place him in a Judicrous point of view. 
We cannot fay that he has given Mr. a Rowand for bis Oliver: for 
this poet’s enger is more con{picucus than his «zt. He commences by 
telling the author of the Maviad that he withes £ to ran his hide,’ and 
‘10 pull him by the noe ;’ and, after thete exprefiions, taken from the 
lait edition of the Billingfgate dictionary, he procecds to relate a flory 
about a bear getting into a pantry and eating the butter and the tallow 
candles ; the intended tattre of which is fo very obicure, that it feems 
to be quite * out of place’ in being given to the pubiic. 





Art. 64. Speculation, a Comedy, in Five A&s. As performed at the 
‘Theatre Royal Covent Garden. Written%y Frederick Reynolds. 
S8vo. 2s. Longman. 1795. 

Mr. R. continues to verify the general charséter which we have 
already given of his theatrical productions. Stiil regardlefs of efta- 
blifhed dramatic rules and proprieties, he proceeds in his comic career, 
and ftill pleafes good-humoured audiences, whatever may be the clo- 
fet-effeét of his compofitions. With refpeét to the prefent inftance, in 
which (if we rightly recollect) he met with no unfavourable reception 
from the town, he merits the praife of having given the public a well- 
adapted fatire on that fpecies of gambling, {windling /peculators and 

projectorss 
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projeFors, with which the prefent age feems peculiarly to abound. On 
the whole, we do not defpair of one day fceing a Goon play from the 
pen of this writer, although we have no great expectation of the 
fpeedy revival of what has been generally underitood by * genteel 
comedy.”” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.65. 4 Seguel to the Account of the Proceedings in the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, againft the Author of a Pamphlet entitled ** Peace and 
Union ;”’ containing the Application to the Court of King’s Bench, 
a Review of fimilar Cafes in the Univerfity, and Reflections on the 
Impolicy of Religious Perfecution, and the Importance of Free 
Enquiry. By W. Frend, Citizen of Canterbury, Fellow of Jefus 
College, Camb. and M.A. 8vo. 2s.6d. Rovdinfons. 1795. 
Mr. Frend appeals from the decifions of Univerfity courts, and from 

that of the King’s Bench, to the great tribunal of the public; conh. 

dent, he fays, * of bringing his countrymen in the courfe of a few 
years to the fulleft conviction, thar the academical cenfures with which 
he has been loaded originated in the {pirit of party and the proffeil 
views of felf intereft.? He contends that © his is the only caufe of 
the fame nature that was ever tried in a criminal court; that though 
many have been punifhed for offences againft the flatute de confcionibus 
by a meetin’ of the vice-chancellor and heads, not a fingle inflance, 
previoufly to uis own cafe, can be produced where tz is clear, that fuch 
effences have been tried in a vice-chancellor’s court.’ ° Many cafes 
are adduced in fupport of his pofition: but, as the pofition itfelf con- 
tains a nice diltinétion between the cognizance of the vice-chancellor 
in camera, and in his court, it will not be thoroughly underftood ex- 
cept by Univerfity men. ‘The cafes here produced clearly prove that 
the vice chancellor, and the heads, have exercifed a power over opi- 
nion, and have often proceeded to cenfure and punifh thofe who pro- 
pagated in the Univerfity fuch opinions as they deemed heterodox; and 
Mr. F. from his knowlege of the [latute and precedents, could not furely 
have been furprized at the notice taken of his pamphlet. His cafe ma 
have been peculiarly hard; yet the public will not, probably, attend 
to the fhades of difference which he woold point out, but will rather 
lament in gcneral that otr auguil feininaries of learning fhould be dif- 
honoured by fuch proceedings. Our opinion has always been that 
every f{pecies of profecution, for matters of faith, is a tacit acknow- 


legement of weaknefs and error on the part of the profecutors ; and that. 


a falfe ftatement, and a weak argument, are more effe€tually demolihh- 
ed by oppofing them with truth and found reafoning, than by all the 
inquifition, fines, and difqualifications, which ingenuity can invent or 
power inflict. 

After his enumeration of cafes, Mr. F. fubjoins a feries of general 
reflections, in which he delivers his fentiments with great manline(s 
and freedom on a variety of topics political and religious. Here he 
introduces a modelt, fpirited, and interefting account of himfelf; in. 
which he enumerates the {teps of his advancetnent in the Univerfity, 
the ftudies which led to his change of fentiments, and his motive in 
writing the obnoxious pamphlet ** Peace and Unios,” &c. Not- 

withitanding 
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withitanding our difapprobation of fome paffages in that pamphlet, 
we are forry that the publication of it fhould have been attended with 
fuch ferious confequences to its author, as the lofs of two-thirds of his 
income ; and, as we with to affilt him in thofe exertions by which he 
purpofes to repair his diminifhed revenue, we fhall fubjoin that part of 
the work in which, under the head of addre/s to fudents, he ftates his 
future views of ufefuloefs and emolument : 

« Many of you probably have been brought up with the expedtation 
of an eafy livelihood in the church, and of dreaming away your days 
in that indolence, which is its chief charaéteriftick, Ye muft renounce 
fuch hopes, and endeavour to be ufeful to fociety. Your talents muft 
be employed in fome aétive purfuit, and the means of your fupport 
will depend tm great meafure on your own exertions. This is now my 
fate: and to one, who does not with to be a burden to fociety, the 
profpeét is not wholly unpleafing. As my time has been hitherto em- 
ployed in ftudy, I cannot eafily accommodate myfelf to the occupation 
of the merchant, the farmer, or the manufacturer: yet there are 
many other ways of being ufeful in fociety ; and the divifion of labour 
is beneficial in fubjects conneéted with literature. Some have excellent 
ideas, but are not accuftomed to commit their thoughts to writing ; 
they may with to prefent the publick with an account of their voyages, 
their journeys, or of their refle€tions in any other mode of life, and 
to them, from my education, I might be capable of rendering affift- 
ance. The barrifter is confulted on points of law ; and on his fuperiour 
knowledge or fuperiour eloquence depends his mode of fubfiftence. 
Prevented by an abfurd regulation from entering upon that, which ap- 
pears to me the beft part of his office, I fhall not intrude upon the 
other: yet perhaps [ might be of ufe to fome, in drawing up a cafe 
without technical forms, on which the opinion of the profeflion might 
be afked, the chance of fuccefs conje€tured, or the truth or falfehood 
of a claim be made fo manifeft to common fenfe, that an honeft mind 
would not even with to obtain his end by the intricacy and fraud of 
legal phrafeolopy. In the drawing up of memorials, in leftures on 
elocution, in any other employment fuited to a man of letters, I 
would willingly employ myfelf; and, with the intention of thus de- 
dicating part of my time to the fervice of others, I look forward only 

. to. a praper independance, and the means of making my leifure hours 
more beneficial to myfelf and the public.’ 

Mr. F. is more keen than ever for reform in church and ftate, and 
among Diffenters, whofe conduct he reprobates as highly inconfiftent. 
The punifhment inflicted on him has only ftimulated his zeal and 
nerved his mind to greater fortitude and perfeverance. Having re- 
nounced indolence, he is ready with chearfulnefs to do his duty, to 
exert himfelf to be ufeful to tne public, and to follow truth, in fpite of 
difficulties and difcouragements. Such a man muft not only have a 
featt within himfelf, but find, dear as things are, each day his daily 
bread. Moo-v. 
Art. 66.. An Account of the Black Charaibs in the Ifland of St Vincent’s ; 

with the Charaib Treaty of 1773 and other original Documents. 

Compiled trom the Papers of the late Sir William Young, Bart. 

8vo. 28. Sewell. 1795. 
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This pamphiet is valuable for its almoft official authenticity, curious 
on account of the people to whom it relates, and may perhaps furnith 
fome corrections to Mr. Edwards in a new edition of the hiftory of the 
Weitt Indies. 

The ifland of St. Vincent, at the time of its difcovery, was peopled 
by Red Charaibs, apparently from the South American continent. 
In 1675, an African flave-fhip was wrecked on the coalt of Bequiay 
about two leagues from St. Vincent’s; and moft of the negroes got 
fafely to the fhore. ‘The Charaibs, accuftomed to fith thereabouts, 
and finding thefe negroes in diitrefs for water, took them into their 
canoes, carried them to St. Vineent’s, and made flaves of them: but 
afterward, apprehending danger from their multiplication, they came 
to a refolution of putting to death all the male children of the blacks. 
This occafioned an infurrection of the negroes, who maffacred a great 
many Charaibs; and fled with their wives and children, and as many 
red women as they could compel to follow them, into a mountainous 
diltrict on the north-eait fide; where (having been joined from time to 
time by refugee flaves from the neighbouring iflands) their defcend- 
ants ftill form a fierce and independent horde, known by the name of 
the Black Charaibs. 

In 1763 the ifland of St. Vincent, on which the French had made 
fome fcattered fettlements, was ceded to Great Britain: but it was 
foon found that the induftry of miffionaries, and the courtefy of the 
French, had made advantageous impreflions on the Charaibs, who 
continued to refort to Martinique for the fupply of their wants, and to 
keep up fomething like an alliance with the French governor, With 
the progrefs of the Britith plantations, it became an obje& to the planters 
to occupy lands which were in poffeffion of the Charaibs. Some adven- 
turers attempted to introduce a fyftem of private purchafe: but this 
was reprobated as incompatible with the juit pretenfions of govern- 
ment, which was infufficiently attentive to refilt injuflice in its officers. 

‘Capt. Quinland, commanding an armed floop, Aug. 24, 1769, fell in 
with 4 large canoes, loaded with kegs of ammunition, and with about 20 
armed Charaibs in each, midway between St. Lucia and St. Vincent’s. 
Captain Quinland made fignal to bring them to. The four canoes 
rowing forward together, and himfelf having only nine men on board, 
he made fignal for one only to approach at a time; but they all per- 
fiiting to advance, he fired a fhot, which they immeciately returned 
with mufquetry, and rowed on as with intent to board him. He fred 
again, and funk one of the canoes. ‘The Charaibs fwam on with their 
cutlaffes in their mouths; he continued firing, and fucceffively funk 
the four canoes. And of the nine who compoted his crew, two bein 
killed and one wounded, and having only fix men to refift the num- 
bers who came attempting with their eutlaffes to {cale the fides of his 
veffel, he made fail away ; and in his affidavit of the tranfa@tion, ftates 
re _— that the whole of the 80 Charaibs mutt have perifhed in 
the fea, 

* This fatal event could not but excite new and ftrong animofities : 
the dark {pirit of revenge ftalked abroad, and was ready to aggravate 
boitilities, when occation fhould offer’. 
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Jn this way, a fpirit of incurable hoftility has been gradually gene. 
rated between the black natives and the Englifh coloniits, which has 
of late exploded in alarming violences; and fuch enormities have been 
committed by the Charaibs that, in this author’s opinion, the fole al- 
ternative remains of the whites or the Charaibs being removed from the 
ifland. 

This idea, as we are informed, has been adopted by Government ; 
and orders are faid to be given to remove thelfe hoftile and uncivi'ized 
people to the Jittle ifland of Ratan in the Gulph of Honduras. How 
this will be effected we are yet to learn. Ty"; ay 





Art.67. Varieties of Literature, from Foreign Literary Journals and 
Jy Wie Shh Original MSS. how firit snag gag z Vols. pp. §52 and 


574. 158. Boards. Debrett. 1495. 
Wil? ros This colfedtion comfifts chiefly of the ‘produétions of foreign pens, 


and was made with tie defign of exhibiting co the Englifh reader the 
ftate of literature on the Continent. If the prefent voluines meet with 
approbation, the editor propofes to continue the work occafionally. 
Each volume contains about forty articles, which are exceedingly 
mifcellaneous. Thofe which moft fixed our attention are, the mo- 
dern Amazons; the popular poetry of the Elihonians ; excuriion to 
the realms below, by M. Wieland ; the moral character of the laft 
general of the Jefuits, Grimaldi; the anecdote ot Boilly 5 ; the tranf- 
dam. migration of fouls, by Profeflor TieffAan ; and various extracts from 
the manufcript journal of a Travell 
As the publication of this work procecds, farther notice will be 
taken of it in our Review: it will probably afford much curious mat- 
ter for extracts, when we may poflibly have more room than at prefent 
for their infertion. 31... 


Art. 68. Mifcellaxcous Antiquities, (in Continuation of Bibliotheca To- 
pographia Br itannica, ) No. 1V. containing The Hiffory and Ants: 
quities of Shenjtone in the County of ‘Stafird, illuftrated. ‘Yogether 
with the Pedigrees of all the Families and Gentry, both antient and 

a hh? modern, of that Parifh. By the late Rev. Henry Sanders, B.A. 
ae 17 of Oriel College, Oxford, and thirteen Years Curate of Shenftone 

/ ye Q. 4to. pp. 365. 12s. fewed. Nichols. 1794. 

It is not at all our with to depreciate fludies which, however humble 
and contracted may be their fphere, certainly afford innocent amufe- 
ment to numbers, who perhaps are little qualified to receive pleafure 
from more elevated purfuits. It is enough for us to apprize our read- 
ers, that they are to expect nothing from this work but a minute and 
dry, yet.apparently accurate, detail of all the little family hiftory 
of a parifh, nowife diltinguifhed by any circumftance, civil or phyfi- 
cal, from the thoufands of which this kingdom is compofed. Al. 














Art. 69. Some Account of the Maranta or Indian Arrow Root: in 
which it is confidered and recommended as a fubftitute for Starch 
prepared from Corn. By Thomas Ryder. 8vo. 4s. Bell, Ox- 

ford-ftreet. . 

Of this little pamphlet we can only obferve that it is well written. 

The fubject is beyond our {phere of obfervation: but we agree with 

the 
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the author that this account of the arrow root of the Welt Indies fuf- 
ficiently juftifies him in recommending it to mercantile men, as an 
object of commercial fpeculation; to the Welt India planter as an 
article for domettic ufe ; to the board of agriculture for inveltigation ; 
and to the parliament as a production deferving encouragement from 
the legiflature. Every propofal for leffening the confumption of wheat, 


in this time of fcarcity, merits attention. Biadw. as. 


Art. 70. Confiderations on the Pra&icalility and Advantages of a more 
Speedy Communication between Great Britain and her Pofeffions in India: 
with the Outline of a Plan tor the more ready Conveyance of In- 
telligence over Land by the Way of Suez: and an Appendix con- 
taining Initructions to Travellers to India, by different Routes, in 
Europe, as well as in Afia. By John Taylor, Eig. Captain in the 
Company’s Military Eitablithment at Bombay. 4to. pp. 31. 
4s. fewed. Murray. 1795. \ 

The objeé of this work is to recommend the cfablifhment of a re- 
gular conveyance for letters over land to Hindoitan; and to prove 
that the route through Egypt is preferabie to any other. Little more 
has here been done by Captain (now Lieut. Colonel) Taylor, than to 
re-ftate what was originally fuggeited by Colonel Capper in the inte- 
refting narrative of his journies to and trom India, both by Buffora 
and Suez: but it appears at a feafon which, probably, is fingularly fa- 


vourable to the realization of the intelligent author’s project. Tay. 


Pv, 


Art. 71. New Hoyle, or the General Repofitory of Games; con- 
taining Rules and Inftructions for playing Whitt, Cribbage, Piquet, 
Golf, Drafts, Faro, Hazard, Crickett, Billiards, Chefs, Tennis, 
Cafino, &c. &c. with their Laws, as eftablifhed at Brookes’s, White’s, 
D’ Aubigny’s, &c. &c, From the Manufcript of the late Charles 
Pigott, Efq. 12zmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Ridgway. 

We apprehend that we fhall not be expected to do more than an- 
nounce this publication. Our tribunal is not that before which thefe 
inftrutions muft be confirmed, or rejected. We believe, however, 
that the late Mr. Pigott was well known, in the earhier part of his 
life, as a frequenter of thefe fafhionable fcenes of diflipation, which he 
afterward fo lviecly fatirized in the perfons of thofe who countenanced 
and appeared in them. He therefore, probably, was qualified to 
write on the fubje& ;—e who had largely paid for his experience, and 


dearly bought his cynicifm. G. z. 


Art. 72. A new Syftem of Stenography, or Short-band, by which Per- 
fons of all Capacities may make themfelves pertect Matters of that 
ufeful and elegant Art, in a much fhorter Time than by any other 
Treatife ever publifhed. Particularly recommended to Gentlemen 
bringing up for the Bar, the Senate, or the Church. By Thomas 


Rees, 2d Edition. 8vo. zs. Jordan. 1796. 


The author of this new method, or, if he will, /j/fem of fhort-hand, 


refts its claim to attention chiefly on the fhortnefs of the time necef- 
fary to learn it. Expedition is, to be fure, very defirable: but it is 


= to make more haite than good {peed; and this, we appre- 
nd, will be found to be the cafe with any one who fhall f{uppofe 


Riv. Apaiz, 1795. Kk him{elf 
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himlelf perfe@ mafter of a good fhort hand, after having learned this 
author’s alphabet and table of contractions, with the very few rules 
accompanying them. Ifthe alphabet of this fyftem were the fhortett 
poflible—which it certainly is not—the application and ufe of it mutt 
be deficient, without general rules of abbreviation, and diftin& cha- 
racters for common beginnings and endings of words. To deal ho- 
neftly between Mr. R. and our readers, Dr. Byrom’s or Mr. Palmer’s 
books of fhort-hand will, in our opinion, be found more perfeét guides 
in this art, than the prefent concife fyitem, F i 
4. 


Art. 73. Letter to Citizen Alguier, one of the Reprefentatives of the 
French Nation; from Samuel Petrie, Efq. 8vo. 1s. Cadell 
jun, and Davies. 1795. 

Mr. Petrie happened to be in Amflerdam when the Republican 
army took poffeflion of Holland, and he applicd to Citizen Alquier for 
a paffport to Hamburgh, which was refufed. Irritated at what appears 
to him very ungentlemanlike treatment, he has publifhed this pam- 
phiet; the firft part of which is an attack on the conduct of Alguier, 
the fecond an inveCtive againft the French republic. 


A.Au 


SERMONS on the GENERAL FAST, March 9, 1796. 


Art. 74. Preached at (Place not named,) by an Herefordhhire 
Curate. 8vo. 6d. Hereford printed, and fold by Martin and 
Bain, London. 

It may not be for us to inquire into the reafons that determined this 
Herefordthire curate to conceal his name, with that of the place in which 
his difcourfe was delivered. Asa preacher of peace, it 1s to be hoped 
that he was not, in a Chriftian country, fearful of unpleafant confe- 
quences from his taking the Chriftian fide of the queftion!—bur, 
whether afraid or not, he has no need to be a/hamed of his compo- 
fition. It is a very proper and becoming comment on Ifaiah, i. 15, 


16, 17. 





Art. 75. What is required of us in our National Capacity, in order to 
Jecure ourfelves againft the Attacks and Devices of Satan? Preached 
at Yeovil, Somerfet. By George Beaver, B. D. Reétor of Trent, 
in the County of Somerfet, and Welt Stafford, cum Frome Billet, 
Dorfet. 4to. 1s. Rivingtons, &c. 

Adapted to the apprehenfions of thofe who form the general mafs 
of a country congregation; pioufly exhorting them (according to the 
text) to ** Put on the whole armour of God,”’ that they “* may be 
able to ftand againft the wiles of the Devil.’? Eph. vi.2. In brief, to 
manifeft their obedience to God, their loyalty to the King, and the 
due performance of their duty, not only to their country, but even to 
themfelves,— by putting away their evil deeds, and by their landable 
exertions in the common ‘ defence of our religion, liberties, and 
Jaws.’ 


‘Art. 56. Preached in Bethel Chapel, St. Pancras, by the Rev. 
Henry Mead, Minifter of the faid Chapel, and Leéturer of ,Sz. 
_ John’s Wapping. 8vo, 6d. Gardner, &c. 


A very 
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A very orthodox difcourfe, well fuited to the tafe of thofe who 
delight to hear a great deal about the wickednefs of the antient Jews, 
a’ introductory (on thefe occafions) tothe finfulnefs of later times, not 
forgetting the prefent—always the wor/? !—Of the abominations of the 
latter, we have a catalogue, black indeed! The common people are 
marked out as immoral and debauched ; the nobility and gentry are 
diftinguifhed for their luxury and excefs, their gambling and diflipa- 
tion ; and the clergy are reprobated as ‘ drones who are /uffered to 
live on the honey in the hive, without /adouring :—loaded with pre- 
fermentiy and leaving their flocks to the care of half-{tarved curates, 
whom they Liberally reward with a ftipend which will ferve uf? to keep 
body and foul together ; but hardly fuffictent to afford them a decgut 
garment to appear in on Sundays.’—Here is, furely, work enough for 
repentance :—which the good plain-fpoken preacher earneftly recom- 
mends, with a degree of warmth and zeal fuitable to the nature of the 
fervice, and the folemnity of the occafion. 


Art. 77. 4 wonderful Sermon; or, Truth undifguifed. To be preached 
on the Faft Day. By Ebenezer Verax. With fuitable Hymns, a 
Proclamation, and Petition to his Majefty. 8vo. 6d. Eaton. 

1796. 

A borlelique on faft-days and faft-fermons. We are forry to fee wit 
thus employed, both in profe and verfe ; and ftill more forry to hear 

{9 many otherwife fober people applauding fuch performances. 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 78 The Duty of Perfeverance in Well-doing: preached in St. 
Thomas’s, Southwark, Jan. 1, 1796, for the Benefit of the Cha- 
rity School in Gravel-lane. By John Difney, D.D. F.S.A. 
8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 

The general copic of perfeverance in well-doing admits of little no- 
velty, at leaft in the hands of a writer who has too much good-fenfe, 
and a tatte too correct, to fearch for it either in fubtle refinements, or 
in fanciful conceits. The general obfervations in this difcourfe are 
judicious and uyfeful ; and their application to the particular occafion 
is pertinent and interefting. 


Art. 79. Religious Execrations; a Lent Sermon, by an Orthodox 

Britith Proteftant. vo. 1s. Johnfon. 1796. 

The objec of this difcourfe is to thew the peculiarly mifchievous 
tendency of thofe violent deeds which have been accompanied, or at 
leait excufed, by real or pretended devotion. Neither in the language 
nor in the fentiments do we fee any thing very ftriking to recommend 
this production. | 


Art. 80. The Sin of Waftefulnefs: preached at the Parifh Church of 
St. Vedaft Fofter, Jan. 17, 1796, after reading the Letter of the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, &c. recommending a Reduétion in the 
Confumption of Wheat. By Wm. Agutter, A.M. 12zmo, 6d. 
Rivingtons, ) 
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We hope that this fenfible and wel!-intended difcourfe may produce 
all the good effects that its author can wifh. ‘The apprehenfion of 
famine is fo alarming a reflection, that we hope all parties, for etting 
their mutuai differences, will unite in endeavouring to repel this moit 
formidable of all enemies. AAi 


Art. 81. The gracious Errand of Chri#; or the Chriftian Religion 
unfpeakably beneficial to Men; wifely adapted, and ultimately de- : 
figned, to be an univerfal Bleffing to the World: delivered at an | 
Affociation of Minifters held at Coggefhall, in Effex, September 9, 
1794; and publifhed, with fome Additions, at their Requett. By 
Richard Fry, Veacher of Languages, &c. at Billericay. 8vo. 
6d. Knott. 

/ This fermon is entitled to refpe&tful notice as a fenfible and not in- 
elegant reprefentation of the general evidence, the peculiar charac- ) 
ters, and the beneficial tendency of the Chriftian religion. The au- 
thor enlarges on the {cripture prophecies which yet remain unaccom- 
plifhed, and entertains a fanguine expeCtation that the period is not 
tar diftant, at which Chriftian truth will be divefted of all its errors, 


and will triumph over injuftice and tyranny, E 


Art. 82. Attention to the Voice of Providence, efpecially in fome late 
Events, recommended and enforced: preached at Codaington, Not- 
tinghamfhire, October 26th, 1795. By the Rev. Edward Henry 
Hoare. 8vo. 6d. Chapman. 

On the general doctrine of divine Providence, which has been fo 
frequently and ably difcuffed, novelty of argument is not to be ex- 
peéted :. nor can we difcover, in this difcourfe, any originality in the 
manner of exhibiting old truths. The writer draws his proofs chiefly 
from fcripture, and feems more difpofed to reft his faith in Pro- 
vidence on miraculous interpofitions, than on the eftablifhed order of 
Nature. He is, perhaps, alfo, more inclined, than found philofophy 
or revelation will warrant, to draw conclufions from particular oc- 
currences concerning the retributive defigns of Providence. Such 
conclufions muft always be uncertain ; and they imply a kind of pre- 
fumption which is reproved by the Chriitian monition: ‘* Think ye 
that thefe Galileans were finners above all the Galileans, becaafe 
they fuffered fuch things? I tell you nay.” KE. 


Art. 83. The Right to Life: preached before the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, Nov. 29, 1795. By Richard Ramfden, M.A. 8vo. 
1s. Rivingtons. 

It is acommon complaint, that fermons are only tedious repetitions 
of trite ideas on worn-out topics. This charge cannot be brought 
againft the difcourfe now before us. The {fubjeét, indeed, is not 
new ; and the text is one of thofe Ten Commandments which are read 
every Sunday in our churches : but it is, we believe, a novel doétrine 
that man has no other right to life than that which he derives from 
the prohibition, ** Thou fhalt not kill.”? Our readers may be curious 
to know what the preacher has to offer in fupport of fo fingular a po- 


fition; let him {peak for himfelf, 
4 ‘ The 
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‘ The right to life is founded on fomething without, or inde. 
pendent of, ourfelves. It is no neceflary, effential appendage of our 
feelings and fympathies. It is not attempted or mixed up in our 
compofition : it is no part of the organization, mechanifm, or texture 
of the body. i 

« The right to life. ftands folely on the commandment of God. For, 
what is there without ourfelves, that is to hallow the {pace, we fill, but 
the law of the author of our fubftance; what is there, in which our will 


is not confulted, or concerned, which is independent of us, that is to’ 


draw around us a circle, beyond which injury and moleftation fhall not 
pafs, except the will of the almighty artificer of our frame ? 

« Let us not fay, human laws and inftitutions. For, what are thefe, 
but the imitation and tally of the divine wifdom ; what are thefe, but 
the delegation of the divine authority ? Haiding any other fentiment, 
we fhould be unworthy of a place in a heathen community. The old 
philofophers of Greece would banifh us from the fchools; her poets, 
from the feftival, and theatre; her {tatefmen from the fenate; her 
populace from the forum. We might perhaps, find a feat in the af- 
femblies of modern infidels. 

¢ The commandment of God alone, is the primary, proper inclo- 
fure, the true, original mound of our life and being, This, and this 
only, makes the right to life facred. Conceding to human law it’s 
fecondary, imitative authority, it’s fabfidiary vengeance, it is ftill the 
commandment of God alone, on which, as on the horns of the altar, 
the helplefs hang, and can then look back on their murderer. It is 
the inner fhrine, at the door of which the affaflin halts, left a fiery 
judgment break forth to confume. It is this, which is the manacle 


of melancholy, when menacing fuicide, and when deaf to every other’ 


diffuafive, er controul ; which quafhes the filent, lurking purpofe of 
difcontent, when misjudging it’s prefent, and recklefs of it’s fucure 
deftiny.’ 

This is ftrongly conceived, and elegantly expreffed : but let us be 
allowed to afk whether, on the fuppofition that no pofitive law is com- 
municated, it be poffible to conceive that murder would not appear to 
the fufferer an at of injuftice, or that it would not be felt to be a 
crime by the perpetrator? We can only account for the extravagance 
of the arguments ufed in this difcourfe, by fuppofing that the writer, in 
the zeal of his patriotifm, has determined at one effort to pluck up 
by the roots the whole dottrine of the rights of man ; by proving that, 


without fpecial revelation, no man has a right even to his own. 


life. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


We are conftantly obliged to be on our guard, to prevent our Re. 
view from degenerating intoa mifcellany of epiitolary communications. ' 
The conneétion of the following polite letter, however, with the ar- 
ticle to which it refers, feems to give it a claim to infertion. Weare 
at prefent of opinion that no line of diitinction can be drawn between 

petechia 
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petechia fine febre and fea fcurvy. We imagine them to be different 
forms of the fame difeafe. ‘An attention to the effect of lemon juice, 
&c. in the former will lead to the determination of this point, Bed.; 


© GENTLEMEN, 


‘ I’ your Review for December 1795, you notice a cafe of petechia 

unaccompanied with fever, as related by Dr. Garnett in the Me. 
moirs of the London Medical Society, and you make this obfervation ; 
*6 We thonld much with to know what the beft remedy in fea feurvy (as 
juice of lemons) would effeét in fuch a cafe.” 

* Laft May, I was confulted by a man aged 30, who had conftantly 

followed the occupation of a farmer. He was affected with pain in the 

lower extremities, which had oa them a number of large livid blotches 

4 his body was covered with an eruption, refembling the petechial fpots 
which fometimes appear in fever; fleep and appetite were impaired, no 
thirft, tongue rather foul, pulfe natural in pcint of frequency, but weak, 
alous adflrifus, frequent hemorthages from the nofe and gums, (the 
latter fomewhat fpongy and offenfive to the fmeli,) and he was reduced ; 
to great weaknels, ) 

* The above complaint, which the patient could not attribute to any 
caufe, had been of fone weeks’ ftanding. He had ufed fome medicines, 
but of what kind is not known. 

* To relieve this difeafe, I directed the ufe of bark with the acid. 
vitriol. ten. port wine, a vegetable dict, oranges and lemons to be taken 
ad libitum. Yrom a penurious difpolition, he could not be prevailed on 
either to ufe wine, or take the bark; with much difficulty, I perfuaded 
bim to make liberal ufe of the juice of lemons and oranges 3—in a few 
days after taking the juice of thofe fruits, a confiderable alteration took 
place for the better; in the {pace of a fortnight his health was perfectly 
eilablifhed, and he has continued in good health anc fpirits ever fince. 

* J have no doubt that the cure of this dMfeafe may be attributed to the 
free ufe of the lemons and oranges: but whether the difeafe may be 
confidered as a cafe of petechiz, or rather a difeafe partaking more of 
the nature of the fea fcurvy, may admit of fome doubt. 

‘ I have the honor to be, Gentlemen, 

* Bofton, Lincolnhhire, * Your obedient fervant, 


March 20, 1796. - W. CRANE, M.D.’ 


Gueee 
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‘ Jo the Monruty Reviewers. 


« GENTLEMEN, 


. I" being equally in the power of innocence or guilt to affume a con- 
tcmptuous filence when accufed, it becomes eeceffary to the efta- 
blifhment of my innocence, that I thould reply to Mr. D'Ifraeli’s charge * 
againft a book intitled ** A Dictionary of Literary Converfation.” He 
jays ** it is a mere republication of fome articles of his work, with a very 
few additional ones.” It is true, there are fome few articles on the fame 
fubjects, and evidently drawn from the fame fources; but they are fo 
differently applied and illuftrated as to render them totally diffimilar. 

* This acomparifon of the two works will prove. In order further to 
depreciate my work, Mr. D’Ifraeli remarks, * It is one thing tocolle@ ma- 
terials from the vaft body of literature to form literary fpeculations, and 
jt is another to tranfcribe ffom one writer, and appropriate to ourfelves 











* See p. 360 of the laft Review. 
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the merit of the labour,” &e. In this I perfeatly coincide with Mr, 
D’Ifraeli, though my pradtical knowledge of the difference, is not f{¢ 
great as hiss My work is avowedly a compilation, I have not prerenced 
to 
** Difguife the thing Iam 
‘By feeming otherwige.” 


‘Tam, Gentlemen, 
. © Your very humble fervant, . 
) * The Editor of ** A Di@tiionary of 
Literary Converfation *.” 








In anfwer to the letter figned Anceps, we have to fay that with re- 
fpect to Mr. Wakefield’s conjecture (tomenta for fomenta, {ce Rev. 
Feb. p. 181.) we have not changed our opinion; we ftill deem it “a 
happy one.’”? Our reafons for fo thinking we did not give, becaufeé 
we fuppofed them to be obvious. The very objetion of Anceps, if 
founded on fact, is alone a fufficient reafon tor adopting Mr, Wake- 
field’s reading. If fomentations were confidered, in the days of Horace, 
as proper to exa/perate the gout, initead of mollifying it, his whole train 
of redfoning would, in our apprehenfion, be abfurd: for what need was 
there to tell us that a dangerous and tormenting application could be 
of no fervice to the difeafed perfon? No, it was evidently his in- 
tention to tell us that the very beft applications could not entirely 
allay the pain; any more than the {weet founds of mufic could footh 
the pained ear; or the greatett ftore of riches give happinefs to one 
who was tormented with the defire of increafing, or with the fear, of 
lofing them.—The only way of reconciling the prefent reading is by. 
fuppofing that fomenta does not, in Horace, mean fomentations in the 
modern medical fenfe, but any fort of gentle cherifhing ; were that 
even by flocks of wool, or fleecy hofiery.—It is obfervable that Valarr, 


‘in his edition of Horace, from above 70 codices, feems to have found, 


or conjectured, a various leétion in this very place: as he had placed 
an afterifk before fomenta,—his ufual mark of reference to a various 
reading : although he has omitted to remark on it in his notes. 

With refpect to the readings pacantur and placantur, we confefs 
that we are rather inclined to prefer the former; although we 
do not think the latter objeGtionable for the reafon afligned by 


Anceps. Ged..s. 


ae 





' The author of the Proteftant Diffenters’ Catechifm has communi- 
cated to us, in pretty {trong terms, his diflatisfaction with our late Re- 
view (Feb. Art. 58.) of Dr. Smith’s anfwer to his work. He is of- 
fended at being charged with inconfiflency, in faying that Oliver 
Cromwelt’s principles were favourable to liberty, and at the fame time 
producing a ftrong proof to the contrary in the fact of his refofing a 
legal toleration to the Epifcopalians. In our judgment, the incontift- 
ency is evident, and is not at all relieved by the author’s addition of 
C_.: ’ 
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* We mutt defire to difmifs this fubjedt, with the above letter. 
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the term “ unjaftly”’ to his account of the refufal. We never fof. 

e€ted this writer of perfecuting principles. We, however, confider 
the inconfiftency as a venial overfight, of no weight againft the gene- 
ral merit of tue work, When this catechifm firft appeared, we allowed 
the author a very confiderable portion of praife: fee Rev. vol. xlix, 
Pp. 599. and we have no wifh to retra&t any thing that we have {faid, 
We repeat that the work is written with attention, precifion, and per. 
fpicuity ; with great knowlege of the fubjeét; and with a happy 
union of zeal and candour. Why fhould the catechift be difpleafed 
at the commeridation which we have beftowed on his refpondent? 
We thought it deferved. He does not think fo, Let the public de. 
cide. Let him reply with fuperior ability, ingenuity, and candour, 
and we fhall be happy in paying him the merited tribute of applaufe. 
As individuals we may have our partialities, like other men: but, as 
a corps of reviewers, we endeavour to be of no feé, and to diftribute 
the decifions of criticifm with an equal hand; and if it fhould fome- 
times happen that we err on the fide of candour, the error is furely 


from its nature entitled to indulgence. KE 








The Aathor of Efays on Agriculture has * done wrong’ only in being 
in too great ahurry tor his dinner. We hope that his appetite, how- 
ever, will not quit him ina pet, though his particular difh is not yet 
cooked. As foon as there is room at the fire, and on the table, it 
fhall be prepared and ferved up. 


ae 





«A Querift’? reminds us that a fmall traét, publifhed in December 
Jaft, « has not yet been announced in the Monthly Review.’ It is to be 
Obferved in reply that, among the ‘ multitudinous” overflowings of 
the prefs, a few unimportant productions occafionally appear, which 
tve are induced to exclude from our pages, for reafons which it may 
hot be requifite nor proper for us to ftate to the public, 





C. D. is informed that an account of the Leipzic edition of Arifto- 
phanes will appear in our APPENDIX, which will be publithed awirb 


the next Review. 





The ‘ Congratulatory Remarks on the Paucity of Printed Faft 
Sermons,’ by a Correfpondent who figns *“* AntTi-STate Pigry,”’ 
are under confideration ; as are fome other private letters, written 
with a view to public notice :—fome of which, as they may poflibly 
be intended to take us by furprife, feem to require our cond 


thoughts. 





The packet from Dublin was received after the article in this N?, 
referring to it, was printed. We fhall, however, look farther into 


the * corrections and improvements.’ 





In anfwer to the letter figned Country Critical Obfervers, we can 
only recommend a perufal of the excellent old fable of Ze Old Man, 


ok 
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bis Son, and the Afs. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


Aer. I. C.M. Wietanpn’s Sammtliche Werke: i.e. The Works 
of C. M. WseLanp, complete. Vol. V. to X.* 8vo, Leipzig. 


1795 


WIELAND is diftinguifhed for duGtility of imagination. His 
fancy, endowed with intuitive ubiquity, is alike at 
home in every place and every age, and knows how to inveft 
the coftume, and to think within the range of idea appropriate 
to its peculiar fituation. Like the Dervis-friend of Fadlallah, 
he feems able to fhoot his foul into the body of man or woman, 
libertine or fage, of antient or modern, of Perfian, Greek, or 
Goth ; and, by a voluntary metempfychofis, to animate each 
with characteriftic expreffion. Yet ftill it is Ais foul -which 
pierces through every difguife; it is with him the effe& of art 
and {kill to fubftitute himfelf for another : an obferving eye dif- 
covers that the alteration is aflumed. Itis by means of his varied 
knowlege of every thing relating to the manners, fuperftitions, 
and hiftory of different nations, that he contrives to perfonate 
all with fo claffical a propriety. It is Larive in Oreftes, Larive 
in Orofman, always accurate, always admirable,—but ftill 
Larive. His chara€ters are lefs the creation of a plaftic genius 
than the mouldings of an accomplifhed artift: he does not ani- 
mate his figures, like Prometheus, by putting fire within, but, 
like Pygmalion, by external touches of the chifel. Nor are 
his perfonages fo varied as at firft fight they appear. He imi- 
tates general, not individual, nature: with him every character 
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* Vide Appendix to our xvitith vol. p. 522. 
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isa f{pecies; and it is with a very limited number of thefe, that 
he has undertaken the variegated lift of his dramatizations. 
Like the manager of a band of players, his Archytas of to-day 
is the Danifhmend of to-morrow: Hippias appears again in 
} the Calender, and even in Jupiter ; and Danae recurs with pro- 
ok flituted frequency in Devedaffi, in TheKlea, and elfewhere. 
The Golden Mirror occupies the fixth and feventh volumes of 
the colle€tion. The fcene of this novel lies in the harem of a 
Perfian fu'tan, Shah-Gebal, whofe vizir is required to amufe 
his tedious leifure by reading aloud the hiftory of Shefhian. 
This fuppofititious chronicle forms a kind of philofophy of hif. 
tory, a generalized view of national event, an abflraét or fe- 
le€tion of thofe features which are common to the progrefs of 
all countries, but which are here predicated of one. It gives 
an account of the manner in which a people is likely to pafs 
from favagifm to civilization, and from refinement back to 
corruption and barbarifm ; from tgnorance to fuperftition, and 
from fuperftition back to unbelief. Morals, frugality, religion, 
law, are defcribed as the. cobefive—libertinifm, profufion, infi- 
delity, licentioufhefs, as the di/olving—principles of fociety; 
and as fucceeding edch other with an habitual and poffibly an 
irrefiftible alternation. ‘The lecture is frequently interrupted by 
the converfations of the fultan, of the fultanefs Nurmahal, and 
of the other hearers, and by many amufive court incidents. 
A vein of fevere fatire, infinuated with oblique caution and 
dexterous urbanity, animates the narrative. Shah-Gebal is 
the very idea of a prince as he is likely to be, and is a mafter] 
though not wholly original perionification of the defpotie cha4 
racter: for which, and indeed for the whole form of the novel, 
the younger Crebillon has been confulted. ‘T’ifan is the prince 
as he foould be. The fourth chapter will be the moft convenient 
fragment to detach: We ttanflate freely, but faithfully. 


* The following evening, by the Sultan’s order, Danifhmend thus 

continued his narration. 
¢ The ftory of the Emir and of the fair flave was not long a fecret; 
and this prince had the honour of being the firft man of his defcrip- 
tion, who had appeared in thefe regions. The inhabitants of the 
houfe, male and female, could not recover from their aftonifhment. 
They had no conception how any one could be in his condition. Poor 
fellow! they all exclaimed, with atone of compaflion but little fuited 
to confole his regret. Indeed the Emir had feldom been lefs fatisfied 
with his own reflections. ‘The comparifon which he was compelled to 
make between himfelf, an old man of two and thirty, and the filver- 
haired youth of eighty, who was his hoft, might well mortify him. 
He bit his lips, {mote his forehead, and curfed, in bitternefs of heart, 
his harem, his phyfician, his cooks, and the young madcaps who 
had encouraged him by their example and their principles fo haftily 
to 
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to. fquander ‘his life. Exhautted with impotent fury, and haraffed 
with a fwarm of teafing thoughts, which made the very confcioufnefs 
of exiftence:a torment, he at length fell into a flumber; and, on his 
awaking, he felt much inclined to miftake for a dream the interval 
between his laft two fleeps. At leaft he endeavoured to overcome the 
recollection of the lefs pleafant portion of his adventures; and, in the 
hope that new impreffions might be conducive to this end, he opened 
a window commanding a proipeét of the gardens ftretching round the 
ealtern fide of the houfe. A _ pure air, frefhened with a thoufand 
vivifying odours, foon difpelled the gloomy mift which hung about 
his brow. He felt himfelf ttrengthened. This feeling kindled a new 
{park of hope in his bofom, and with hope returns the love of life. 
While he was contemplating thefe gi.riens, and, in {pite of his ha- 
bitual bad tafte tor the fplendid- and the artificial, could not avoid 
thinking them beautiful with all their ufeful pion and apparent 
wildnefs, he perceived the old man, who, half buried in fhrubs, was 
employing himfelf in little garden-labours, of which the Emir had 
never deigned to acquire an idea. The defire of having explained 
whatever he faw that was {trange and aftonifhing, in this houfe, in. 
duced him to walk down in beled to talk with his aged hoft. After 
having thanked him for his affable reception, he began to exprefs 
fome wonder that a perfon of his years fhould be fo upright, fo ac- 
tive, fo chearful, and fo capable of taking a hare in the pleafures of 
life. ‘* If thy filver hair and thine ice-gray beard did not point to 
exireme age,’’ added he, ** I fhould have taken thee for a man of 
forty. Ibeg thee to explain to me this enigma; what fecret dof 
thou poflefs which can work fuch miracles ?”’ 

«* I can give thee my fecret in three words,’’ replied the old man 
{miling : ** Toil, Pleafure, and Repofe, all in a moderate degree, in 
equal portions, and intermingled at the fuggeftion of nature, work 
this miracle, as thou calleft it, in the fimpleft manner imaginable. 
A wearinefs not unpleafant is the hint which nature gives us to inter- 
rupt our labour by amufement; and a like fuggeftion warns us to reft 
from both. ‘Toil keeps alive our tafte for the pleafures of nature, 
and our ability to enjoy them; and only he, who for her pure and 
blamelefs delights has loft all relifh, is condemned to feek in artificial 
gratifications a fatisfaétion which they cannot beftow. Learn of me, 
ftranger, how happy we are made by obedience to Nature. She re- 
wards us for it with the enjoyment of her beft gifts. My whole life 
has been a Jong and almoft unbroken feries ot agreeable moments; 
for a labour within reach of our ftrength, and accompanied by no 
embittering circumftance, is attended with a fort of gentle delight, 
of which the beneficial influence overfpreads our whole frame: bot, 
in order to be happy, through Nature’s means, the greateit of her 
benefits and the inftrument of all the reft, the Senfibility, matt be 
tt incorrupt. In order rightly to fecl, it is needful rightly to 
think.’? 

* The old man faw by the looks of his gueft that he was fecarcely 
underftood. ‘* Thou wilt comprehend me better,’’ continued he, 
“if I tell thee the hiflory cf our little colony: for in every other 
dwelling, to which chance might have led thee among thefe vallies, 
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thou wouldft have found all things nearly as with me.’? The Emir 


expreffed his willingnefs to liften: but, as he feemed to have a kind 
of wearied appearance, the humane old man propofed to him 'to fit | 





down on a fofa, which ftood in a fummer-houfe or garden-hall, fur- 
rounded by lemon-trees; although he would himfelf have preferred a 
walk beneath the pals. 

‘ The Emir wiliingly accepted this offer; and, while a lovely 
young flave was ferving them with the beft Mokacoffee, the chearful 
antient thus began his narration : 

‘« Tradition informs us that our forefathers were of Greek ex. 
traction, and by an accident, the particulars of which are unintereft- 
ing, were driven fome centuries ago to take fhelter among thefe 
mountains. ‘Thev colonized «iefe agreeable vallies, which Nature 
feems to have fafhioned for the very purpofe of concealing a {malt 

number of happy beings from the envy, and the contagious manners, 
of the reft of mortals. Here they dwelled contentedly, circum{cribed 
within the narrow circle of natural wants, and in appearance fo 
fcantily provided, that the contiguous Beduins fcarcely appeared to 
notice their exiftence. Time by degrees extinguifhed the traces of 
their origin; their language melted into the Arabic ; their religion 
degenerated into a number of fuperftitious obfervances, of which they 
could give no rational account ; and of the arts (to have excelled in 
which has given to the Greek nations an imprefcriptible rank above 
all others) they retained only the love of mufic, and a certain’innate 
inclination for the beautiful and for focial gratifications, which fur- 
nifhed the wife lawgiver of their pofterity with the “ground-work on 
which he has known how to ereét a little ftate of happy men. Anxi- 
ous to eternize among themfelves beauty of form, they made it a role 
to admit into their colony only.the lovelieft of the daughters of Ye- 
men; and this cuftom, which our lawgiver thought worthy of being 
confecrated into an inviolable duty, is no doubt the caufe why, in alt 

our vallies, thou wilt not have feen any one of this or of the other fex, 
who would not pafs, out of our diftrict, for a remarkably handfome 

rfon. 

a In the time of my. grandfather, the excellent man to whom we 
are indebted for our prefent conftitution, the fecond and true founder 
ef our nation, came by a chain of accidents into this region. We 
know nothing of his origin, nor of the events of his life prior to the 
time of his coming among us. He then appeared to be fifty years 
ald, was tall, of a m#eitic figure, and of fo attractive a behaviour, 
that in a fhort time he won every heart. He had brought with him 
as much gold as proved that he had no other motive for living with us 
than becaufe he felt happy in our fociety. The mildnefs and plea- 
fantry of his manners, the unaffected wifdom of his difcourfes, the 
knowledge which he had of a thoufand ufeful and agreeable things, 
united with an eloquence which ftole irrefiftably into the foul, gave 
him by degsees a more unlimited authority among us than a monarch 
is wont to have over thofe who are born his fubje&ts. He found our 
little nation capable of being happy ; ‘¢ and men, (faid he to himfelf,) 
wlio for centuries have been contented without fuperfluities, deferve 
tobe fo, Iwill make them happy.” He concealed his projeé oe a 
tot ung 
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long time; becaufe he juftly thought that he muft make the firft im- 
preiiion by his example. He fettled therefore among us, lived at 
home as thou haift feen us live, and brought us acquainted with a 
pumber of conveniences and amufements which could not but excite 
defire. Scarcely had he gained this ftep, when-he fet about his great 
plan. A friend, who had accompanied him, and who was {killed in a 
high degree in all the fine arts, affifted in accelerating the execution. 
Many of our young men, after having obtained from the two frietids 
the neceffary preparation, laboured under their direction with alto- 
nifhing enthuliafm, Wild tracts were cultivated. - Artificial mea: 
dows and gardens, blooming with fruitful! trees, ‘fwpplarited ‘arid 
deferts of thiftle and heath. Rocks were fhaded with newly-planted 
vines. In the’ middle of a fmall elevation, which-overloéks the moft 
beautiful of our vallies, afcended a round temple oper on all fides, 
which was encircled at fome diftance by a grove of ‘myrtle, doveting 
the whole hill. Within the columns of the temple nothing was to be feén 
but an eftrade, a few fteps higher than the floor ; and on this were placed 
three ftatues of white marble, which could not be contemplated with: 
out emotions of love and delight. ‘This laft work was'a riddle to out 
whole people, and Pfammis (fuch was the name of the extraordinary 
ftranger) delayed giving them an explanation of it, until he perceived 
that the affe@ionate but reverential awe which they had conceived for 
him was no longer able to reprefs their inquifitive curiofity. | , 
*¢ At length, on the morning of a fine day, which has fince been 
the holieft of our feftivals, he conducted a number of our ‘people, 
whom he had feleéted as the moft adapted to his purpofe,. to the fum- 
mit of the hill; and, having feated himfelf among them befide the 
myrtles, he gave them to underftand that he had come to them ‘with 
no other view than to make them and their pofterity happy; that ‘he 
expected no other reward than the pleafure of attaining his end; and 
that he required no other condition from them than a vow to preferve 
inviolate the laws which he was about to give to them. Jt woild 
take too long a time to relate what he faid to convince his hearers; 
and what he did to accomplifh his enterprize, and to give to it all the 
ftability which a project founded on nature may derive from wife 
inftitution. .A fample of his morality, which forms the firft part of 
his legiflation, will be fufficient to give thee fome idea of his feope. 
es Each of us receives, at entering on his fourteenth year, when 
he takes a vow in the temple of the Kharitai* to live agreeably to 
nature, fome tablets of ebony on which this morality is written in 
olden letters. We always carry them about us, and confider them 
as holy things, as a talifman with which our happinefs is affociated. 
Whoever fhould undertake to introduce other principles would be 
confidered as the corrupter of our morals, as the enemy of our wel- 
fare, and would be banifhed from our precinéts. Hear, if thou ast in- 
clined, a fragment which | will read from thefe tablets. 
««¢ The Being of Beings, (thus Pfammis begins the introduétion to 
his laws,) who is invifible to our eyes, incomprehenfible to our un- 
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derftandings, and who has made us acquainted with his exiftence only 
by his benefits, hath no need of us; and requireth no other acknow. 
legement from us, than that we fuffer ourfelves to be made happy. 

‘s¢ Nature, however, whom he hath appointed to be the univerfal 
fofter-mother, infpires with our firft fenfations thofe inftin&s, on the 
temper and concord of which our happinefs depends. Her voice now 
addreffes you through the lips of Pfammis ; his laws are no other than 
her laws. 

««¢ She wills that you rejoice in your exiftence. Joy isthe ultimate 
with of every feeling being: it is to man what funfhine is to the plant. 
By a {mile is.announced the firft evolution of humanity in the fuckling, 

. by its abfence the approach of the diffolution of our being. Reci- 
procal love and benevolence are the pureft fprings of joy ; innocence 
of heart and manners are: the pureft channels through which they flow. 

«ss "Fhefe beneficent emanations of the divinity are’what you have 
feen reprefented by the images, to which your common temple has 
been confecrated. Confider them as emblems of love, of innocence, 
and of joy.. As often as the fpring returns, as often as the harvef 
has been ended, and on every cther holiday, affemble in the myrtle- 
grove—ftrow the temple with rofes—and crown thele graceful ftatues 
with wreaths of freth fiowers:—renew before them the inviolable law 
to live faithful to nature—embrace each other amid thefe vows —and 
let the young conclude the feftival under the delighted eyes of the old 
with dances and with fongs. Let the fhepherdefs, when her heart 
begins to awake from the long dream of childhood, fteal alone into 
the myrtle-grove, and offer to love the firit fighs which heave her 
{welling bofom, Let the mother with the fmiling babe in her arms 
often wander hither, and luli him by her fongs into {weet flumber at 
the feet of the benevolent goddeffes. 

««¢ Hear me, ye children of nature: by thisand by no other name 
fhall your people henceforth be called. 

««¢ Nature has framed all your fenfes, has framed every fibre of the 
wondrous web of your being, has tramed your brain and your heart for 
inftruments of pleafure. Could fhe more audibly declare for what 
purpofe fhe created you? 

‘s¢ Had it been poffible to fafhion you capable only of pleafure, and 
incapable. of pain, it would have been done. As far as was poflible, 
fhe has fhut every avenue to pain. As long as ye follow her di¢tates, 
at will feldom interrupt your enjoyments : when it intervenes, it will 
fharpen your fenfibility to every freth pleafure, and thus become a 
benefit. It will be to life as the fhadows fleeting over a funfhiny 
landfcape, as the diflonances in a fymphony, as the falt in your food. 

«¢ All good refolves itfelf into pleafure ; all evil into pain: but the 
higheft pain is the confcioufnefs of having made one’s felf unhappy, 
(here the Emir fetched a deep figh,) and the higheft pleafure is a 
calm retrofpect over a well-fpent, remorfelefs life. 

««¢ Never, children of nature, never be born among you the 
monfter, who finds a joy in feeing others fuffer, or who is unable to 
rejoice in their felicity! So unnatural an abortion cannot originate, 
where innocence and love unite to fhed the fpirit of delight on all that 
breathes. Rejoice, my children, in your exiftence, in your huma- 
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nity. Enjoy as much as poflible every moment of your lives; but 
never forget that, without moderation, even the moft natural defires 
become a fource of pain; that, by excefs, the purett pleafures become 
poifons, which wear out the capability of future gratification. ‘Tem- 
perance and voluntary abftinence are the fureft prefervatives againf 
inanition and exhaultion. Moderation is wifdom, and to the wife 
alone it is granted to empty unto the laft drop the full cup of un- 
mingled blifs, which nature offers to every mortal. The fage often 
declines a prefent pleafyre ; not becaufe he is a foe to joy, not be- 
caufe he weakly trembles at fome imaginary demon who is angry 
when man is glad, but in order by his continence to lay by for the 
future a larger hoard of more perfect enjoyment. 

«¢ Hear, O ye children of nature, hear her unalterable law. 
Without labour there is no health either of foul or body; without 
health, no happinefs. Nature has therefore refufed to you the means 
of preferving and {weetening exiitence, unlefs you win them from her 
bofom by moderate toil. Nothing but labour proportioned to your 
ftrength will obtain for you the effential condition of all enjoyment, 
health. 

se A fick or a fickly man is in everv refpe& an unfortunate crea- 
ture. All the energies of his being fuffer from it; their natural pro- 
portion and counterpoife are difturbed, their vigor is enfeebled, their 
bent is altered. His fenfes cunvey to him falfe impreffions of objects ; 
the light of his underitanding is obfcured ; and his judgment of the 
value of things bears to that of a found man the fame relation, as the 
fallow glimmer of a dying fepulchral lamp to the radiance of the fun. 

««¢ From the inftant at which—-and O! that from that time the fun 
were to you extinét !—from the inftant at which intemperance or arti- 
ficial gratifications fhall have fown in your veins the feeds of lurking 
and painful difeafes, will the laws of Pfammis have loft their power to 
render you happy. Then, wretches, caft them into the flames: then 
will the goddeffes of pleafure be changed for you into furies: then 
return haftily into a world, in which uncorrected ye may with your 
exiftence at an end, and in which ye will at leaft enjoy the fad com- 
fort of beholding on all fides partners of your mifery ! 

««« Never purfue, my children, a higher degree of knowlege than I 
have vouchfafed you. Ye know enough when ye haye learned to be 
happy. 

««¢ Accuftom your eyes to the beautiful in nature; and from her va- 
rioufly fair forms, her rich combinations, her charming colouring, 
ftore your fancy with ideas of beauty. Take pains, on all the works 
of your hands and of your intelleét, to imprefs the feal of nature, fim- 
plicity, and ornament unttrained. . Let every thing that furrounds 
you in your dwellings recall to you her beauties, remind you that 
you are her children. 

«se Aj] the other works of nature appear but as the fports and exer- 
cifes by which fhe was preparing herfelf for the formation of her maf- 
ter-piece, Man. In him alone the feems to have united every excel- 
lence poffible on this fide of heaven. On him alone the feems to have 
laboured with the love and glow of an enkindled artift. Yet has fhe 
calmiy ieit it in our power to Anifh or to mar the fketch. Why did 
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fhe fo? I know not. From what fhe has done, however, we muf 
infer what we are todo. Every harmonious movement of our bodies, 
every foft fenfation of joy, of love, of tender fympathy, embellithes. 

Every irregular or over-violent movement, every impetuous paffion, 
every envious and malevolent emotion. diftorts our features, envenoms 
our looks, and degrades the lovely form of a man to a vifible refem- 
blance with that of fome difagreeable brute. As iong as goodreis of 
heart and chearfulnets of foui fhall infpire your actions, ye will remain 
the faireft of mankind. 

**¢ Next to the eye, the ear is the moft perfe& of fenfes. Accuftom 
it- to artlefs expretiive melodies, which breathe the ner wee 
which thrill the neartowith {weet vibrations, or luil the umber 
foul into foft dreams. — Joy, love, innocence, attune man to bhrivoe 
with himfelf,: with all good men, and with all nature. As lor 
they dwell within, the-habitual tone of your voice, all your languace, 
will be matic. 

«** Piammis has me Ter to you new fources of agreeable fen‘ations : 
through bis means, the repote is voluptuous which you enjoy when 
wearied with your daily labour: through his means, agreeable froits 
tranfplanted into this foreign foil delight your palate: through his 
means, wine in{pires you to higher hilarity, to open-hearted converfe, 

and. to fpoitive wit, without which its beit relif is wanting to the 
focial feaft. la love, which ye knew but in the low thape of a na- 
tural want, he taught you to find the foul of life, the fource of the 
faireft enthufiafm, and of the pureft voluptuoufnefs of the heart. 

s*¢ O my children, what pleafure, what agreeable fenfation, could 
I with to withhold from you? Not any one, certainly not any one— 
that nature intended for you: in this, unlike thofe who would anni- ( 
hilate the man, in order— vain and ridiculous attempt !—to evolve a 
god from his ruins.. I recommend to you moderation; but for no 
other. reafon than becaufe it is indifpenfable towards defending you 
from. pain, and preferving you capable of enjoyment. Not, out of 
indulgence towards the frailnefs of nature, I a//ow-no, out of obe- 
dience to her laws, I command—you to gratify your fenfes. I abolifh 
the deceptious diftinétion between the ufeful and agreeable. Know 
that nothing deferves the name of a pleafure which is to be purchafed 
with the fuffering of another, or with pofterior repentance ; and that 
the ufeful is only ufeful becaufe it preferves from difappointment, or is 
a fountain of fatisfaction: -1 abolifh the abfurd oppofition between dif- 
ferent kinds of pleafure, and eftablifh an eternal compatibility between 
them, by revealing to you the natural flare which the heart takes in 
every fenfyal, and the fenfes in every internal pleafure. I have mul- 
tiplied, refined, ennobled your joys—what can I do more? 

«¢ One thing, and the moft important of all ! 

«¢ Learn, my children, the eafy art of extending your happinefs 
into infinity, the fole fecret for approaching as nearly as may be to the 
felicity of the gods, and,—if fo bold a thought may be allowed, —for 
imitating the blifs of the author of nature. 

««« Extend your benevclence over all nature—l!ove whatever par- 
takes with you of her moit univerfal gift, exiftence. 


#« Love every one in whom ye behold the honoured traces of hu- 
manity, even where they feem in ruin, 
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ee Rejoice with all who rejoice: wipe the tears of remorfe from the 
cheeks of punifhed folly ; and kifs from the eyes of innocence the tears 
of fympathy. 

«¢ Multiply your exiftence by accuftoming yourfelves to love, in 
every man, the image of your common nature ; and, in every good 
man, another felf. 

«« ‘Tafe, as often as ye can, the godlike pleafure of rendering 
others happier ;— And thou unfortunate, whofe bofom heaves not 
with fellow-feeling at the mere thought of this, fly, fly for ever from 
the dwellings of the children of nature !”* 








The hiftory of Dant/bmend is exaQly comprehended in the 
eighth volume. It narrates the conduct of this excellent vizir 
dorfus his difgrace with Shah-Gebal ; and it reprefents him as 
choofing his refidence under a fi€titious name among the fimple 
mountaineers of a remotely eaftern province, and as endearing 
himfelf to their gratitude by his wifdom and his example. Dur- 
ing his fojournment, fome Hindoo priefts, or Calenders, and De- 
vedafii, a dancing gir), introduce themfelves among the i inno- 
cent tribe. The vices and corruptions of a factitious civilization 
now break in. The worth of Danifhmend becomes odious ; and 
he is expelled by the corrupted people. At length they difcover 
their error; and, after having tafted of the tree of the know- 
lege of evil, they agree to revert to their priftine rectitude, 
They fend an embafly to Danifhmend; who, in the mean 
time, has been reconciled with Shah- Gebal, and he returns 
to them as governor of the province. 

Mufarion is a dida&tic poem of three books, in an epic form. 
Fanias, an Athenian fpendthrift, is come to refide on a {mall 
farm by the fea fhore, the only remnant of his patrimony. He 
begins to perfuade himfelf that he defpifes the fplendid pleafures 
which he is no longer able to purchafe, and that he fincercly is 
the Stcic which he profeffes to be. His guefts are, Vheopnron 
a Platonift, and Cleanthes a Cynic ; two difputatious phil ofophers, 
who at length fairly attempt to decide by weight of fift the pre-~ 
ference between their fyitems. Mufarion, an accomplithed 
courtezan whom Fanias had purfued in vain during /iis prof- 
perity, arrives. The Stoic flies from her converfe, and refufes 
to fhelter her under his roof; fhe banters him about his fyftem ; 
and fhe quarters herfelf in the houfe. It is fupper-time. A 
female flave of Mufarion has brought an elegant defert of con- 
ferves and delicate wines. Mufarion defends the Epicurean 
fyftem, in oppofition to the three philofophers, with exquifite + 
courtefy. By and by, the Cynic is carried drunk into the 
ftable: the Platonift is overcome by a very fenfual paffion for 
the female flave ; and the Stoic fallsin love anew, and confents 
that the generous Mufasion fhould embellifh his farm with her 
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refidence and her fortune, Of all the poems of W1izLAN?D this 

is the moit exquifitely finifhed ;—there is not a line of which 
the conftruction, the melody, the imagery, has not undergone 
the fevereft inveftigation, and been re-touched with an ever. 
fharpened chifel. It retains withal an inexpreffible eafe and 
grace, The playful and delicate wit with which the whole nar- 
rative is conduéted, the accurate view which it exhibits of the 
fpirit of Athenian philofophy,and the dexterity with which the 5! 
unftrained incidents are madEYo come in aid of the theoretical / 
propofitions, give to the whole an intereft and an excellence not 
attained, we believe, in any other didactic poem of equal 
compafs. 

Other poems, on fubjeéts of Grecian philofophy, and a le- 
gend entitled Sixtus and Clara, complete the ninth volume. 
The tenth opens with The Graces, a narrative originally intended 
to be in rhyme, but with which the author was imperfeétly fatis- 
fied:—he has therefore retained in verfe the fragments which 
pleafed him, and has connected them with intervals of profe. 

Tt alfo contains four comic tales, Diana and Endymion, the 
Judgment of Paris, Aurora and Cephalus, and Combabus ; and 
it is terminated by Shah Lolo, an Eaftern tale. 

We fhall refume this publication as other volumes reach us 
| "Tay. 
Art. II. Carorr Morcensrern de Platonis Republica Commen- 

tationes tres; 7.e. Three Commentaries concerning the Republic of 

Plato. By Cuartes MorGensTern. Svo. pp.314. Halle. 

1794. 

A’ a period in which the obftinate retention of cuftom in 
governments appears peculiarly froward, and in which the 
gambling zeal of fubjects for innovation is eminently forward, 
it is peculiarly the duty of learned men to turn their attention 
towards elucidating thofe ftandard works, which at fimilar fea- 
fons of intellectual turbulence have been given to the world by 
diftinguifhed philcfophers, as beacons to warn or to direét the 
courfe of popular movement. ‘To this clafs of writings bee 
longs the Republic of Plato. The inftruCtions of Socrates had 
evidently formed a party in the ftate of Athens, favourable to the 
reform or metamorphcfe of its civi] and religious inftitutions : 
but the views of this fect were difappointed by the arbitrary exe- 
cution of its guide. Some of his more diftinguifited pupils ab- 
tented themfelves, under various pretexts, for a time, from the 
city ; and, after their return, they endeavoured to avenge the 
refiftance of their projeéts, by exalting the chara€ter of their 
Jeader and embellifhing the fhape of their ichemes. Such, pro- 
bably, were thé circumftances in which Plato compofed his 
book, which was publifhed apparently about the clofe of the 
i Goth 
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o6th Olympiad ; fince the ExxanciaZovea of Ariftophanes, per- 
formed in the g7th, evidently glances at this work, and holds 
up its more prominent eccentricities to public Jaughter. 

The firft of the Commentaries before us difcufles the {cope and 
aim of the republic of Pilato, and labours to fhew that the au- 
thor had not fo much in view to embody his idea of a perfe@ 
Commonwealth, as to enforce a peculiar theory of moral con- 
du&t under the name of Juftice, in which he places the higheft 
perfeGtion and fovereign good of man. 

The fecond, with much clearnefs and compreffion, fketches 
the outline of Plato’s moral fyftem, and its grounds of proof. 

The third analyzes his plan of conftitution, and the fpirit of 
his legiflation, fo as to foften down the offenfivenefs of what 
has been termed paradoxical'and abfurd. The author is ftruck 
with the ftrong refemblance of mind and manner between Plato 
and Rouffeau, and purfues at Jength, and in a moft interefting 
detail, the detection of this coincidence. 

The volume concludes by announcing a more extenfive work 
in continuation of the fame fubject, confifting of an abridged 
tranflation, with copious notes, of the Greek original. We are 
perfuaded that every reader of thefe Commentaries will look 
forwards to its appearance with impatient intereft, as likely to 
P combine the leffons of the fcholar and the philofopher, 





‘Pay. 
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Art. III. Efais fur la Peinture, Sc. i.e. Effays on Painting. By 
Diperor. 8vo. pp. 420. Paris, 1795. De Boffe, London. 
53. fewed. 


ue influence of DipERorT has been lefs known than felt in 
the world of letters. He was, however, one of the few 
original minds of France, and a moft clear-fighted apoftle of 
the irreligious fe&t. He confecrated more than twenty years 
of his life to planning, compiling, and fuperintending the 
firft edition of the Encyclopedia. His judgment diftributed 
the vaft labour ; and his verfatile indultry completed articles in 
any department which his co-operators heficated to undertake. 
A fictitious fignature concealed the multiplicity of his contri- 
butions, when he fufpected the foundnefs or ftarted at the con- 
fequences of his inftructions. The imperfect collection of his 
works, which appeared in 1782 in 6 vols. 8vo. injured his ree 
putation, by preferving fume infignificant tranflations, and a 
filthy novel which he had difavowed. The Code de la Nature, .! 
contained in this edition, decides his place among the moft de- | 
termined levellers. His Pere de Famille is perhaps the belt 
drama of the French ftage. His critical writings are of great 
value, and difplay acutenels of judgment and freedom from pre- 
judice, 
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judice. He was paffionately tond of Richardfon; and he often 
dares to proclaim his contempt for the artificial manner of the 
French. 

‘Vhete Efiays on Painting, now firft given to the public, are 
not at all interior to thofe on Dramatic Poetry. They are 
written, if poflible, with more livelinefs, and with bolder-ap- 
peals to common fenfe againit the conventional rules of the 
academy, and the technical jargon of connoifleurhhip. 

A few extraéis will fuffice. 


© 1 will endeavour to ufiravel, in one. or-two inftances, the hidden 
thread which guides a good artiit in the delicate choice of his accef- 
fories. Almoit all painters of ruins exhibit, along with their deferted 
edifices, fallen columns and towns in rubbith—a violent wind blowing, 
a traveller carrying his knapfack and pafling on, a woman fatigued 
with the weight of a child wrapped with rags and pafiing on, and men 
cloaked up to the nofe riding by. What fuggelts thefe acceffories ? 
Affinity of ideas. Every thing paffes away, man and the dwellings 
of man. Change the fort of edifice in ruin: inftead-of the town 
a maufoleum—the affinity of ideas will now fuggeft’to the artift dif- 
ferent acceflories. The weary traveller will have laid down his bundle, 
and be refting with his dog on the fteps of the tomb. The womara 
will be feen fitting down to luckle her child. .The men will have 
turned their horfes loofe to graze, will be. firetched on the grafs in 
quiet converfe, or afleep, or reading the infcription on the monu- 
ment. Why ? becaufe ruins are a place of peril, but tombs a kind of 
afylum; becaufe life is a journey, but a tomb the habitation of re- 
pofe ;.and man willingly fits cown where the afhes of man are at rett. 
It would be a folecifm for the traveller to be trotting paft the tomb, 
and fleeping among the ruins, If the tomb admit, in its neighbour- 
hood, moving beings, it muft be the bird hovering aloft at a great height, 
or perhaps labourers whofe occupation withdraws their attention from 
the termination of life, and are carelefsly finging at a diftance. I might 
go on with the illuftration. Painters of hiitory and landfcape in like 
manner vary, contralt, and diveriify, their acceflories, fo as to favour 
the leading impreffion of the fcene. 

« I fometimes afk myfelf why the open and infulated temples of the 
antients are fo beautiful, and produce fo much effect. Is it becaufe 
they decorated the four fronts without deftroying their fimplicity ; or 
becaufe their being acceffible on every fide 1s an image of fecurity ? 
Even kings fhut their palace-gates : their auguft charaéter cannot de- 
fend them againit the wickednefs of men! Is it becaufe, placed on a 
lonely fite, faitennded with the brown horror of an old foreft, the 
gloom of fuperftitious ideas more eafily overcame the foul with its pe- 
culiar emotion? The divinity {peaks not amid the tumult of cities, 
but loves filence and folitude. ‘To thofe temples, too, the homage 
of man was carried in a more hidden and in a freer manner. No fet 
days collected an unwilling ailemblage; or, if they did, on thofe days 
the concourfe of crouds deftroyed their auguit impreffion. The com- 
munion with filence an@ with folitude was broken.’ 


‘ I think 
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© I think that the pictures, with which our temples are de- 
corated, being made only to engrave on the memcry the exploits of 
the heroes of religion, and thus to increafe the veneration of the 
people for them, it is by no means indifferent whether the artift be 
good or bad. In my opinion, a church painter is a fpecies of 
preacher, clearer, more ftriking, more intelligible, to the common 
fort, than the rector or his curate. Thefe talk to ears too often deaf; 
a pidlure fpeaks to the eye, like the afpeét of Nature, our great in- 
ftru€trefs in all things. I go farther; I confider iconoclafts and de- 
fpifers of proceffions, images, ftatues, and all the parade of ex- 
ternal worfhip, as an executive power in concert with the philofopher 
who would overthrow fuperftition ; with this difference, that the fol- 
diers do her more harm thantheir General. Supprefs the outward and 
vifible figns, and the reft will foon be reduced to a metaphyfical jargon 
of as many forms as there are heads. Suppofe, fora moment, that all 
men were to become blind: in ten years, they would difpute and fight 
about the colour of the moft familiar objects. In like manner, in 
relivion, fupprefs all addrefs to the fenfes, and they will pull one ano- 
ther to pieces about the moft unimportant articles of faith. Thefe ab- 
furd rigorifts in religion do not know the effect of pompous ceremonies 
on the multitude. They have never feen our adoration of the crofs, 
our Good Friday, the enthufiafm of the multitude on the anniverfary 
proceffion of the facrament (Féte-Diev). Even I at times catch their 
enthufiafm. I cannot behold that flowly moving train of priefts in 
facerdotal habits, thofe young acolytes in white furplices with a broad 
azure belt ftrowing flowers before the confecrated elements, the 
throng which precedes and follows in religious filence, men bowing 
their very foreheads to the earth :—lI cannot hear the grave pathetic 
fong chaunted by the priefts, and then chorufed by infinite voices of 
men, women, and young girls ;—without my very bowels yearning 
and my eyes filling with tears. I knew a proteltant painter, who told 
me that he had never feen the Pope officiate in St. Peter’s, amid his 
cardinals and prelacy, without turning catholic :—he refumed his re- 
ligion at the door. They fay, however, that thefe images, and thefe 
ceremonies, lead to idolatry, What then? It is diverting to fee 
mythologifts (marchands de mcexfonges) afraid of having a table too 
much in their golden legend. My friend, if we prefer truth to the 
fine arts, let us pray for the iconoclafts.’ 

Thefe Effays merit tranflation. Our royal academy-exhibi- 
tion would rapidly improve, beneath the lath of fo rational a cri- 
tic as the French painters found in the year 1765. Totranflate 
this volume well, however, requires a writer converfant with 
art. Neither ought it to be concealed that the work contains 
fome paflages fcarcely legible in a Chriftian country, particu- 
larly in page 58. In fuch exceptionable places, how is a tranf- 
lator to proceed? Is he to veil, to disfigure, to fupprefs; or 
is he to give the pafiages faithfully, in all their naked profane- 
nefs, accompanied with a note in dbenalf of univerfal toleration, 
and the liberty of the prefs ¢ 
7 . "['ay- 
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Arv.lV. Mémoires pour fervir a [ Hiftaire ae la Guerre a hi Vendée, 
&c. par Louss-Marie Turreau, ex Général en Chef de Armée 
de l’Quef. 8vo. pp. 250. 58. fewed. De Boffe, London, 1796, 


Art. V. Memoirs for the Hiftory of the War of La Vendée. ‘Tranf- 
lated from the French of Lours Marie Turreau, &e. 8vo. 
pp- 200. 4s. fewed. Debrett, &c.* 


Py ese memoirs will probably be well received in England, 
They apparently aggrandize the danger and extent of the 
rebellious movements of the inhabitants of Vendée, in order 
to enhance the merit of this Republican General, and to apo- 
logize for the feverities employed in fuppreffing this infurrec. 
tion ; and thefe exaggerations will form a welcome defence for 
thofe perfons here, who projected and undertook the ufelefs in. 
vafions of France which were to have encouraged whole pro- 
vinces to declare for the Catholic and Royal Army. 
The infurgents are thus defcribed, p. 30. 


« The Brigands, favoured by accidents of nature, have their pe- 
culiar tactics, which are perfectly adapted to their local circumftances., 
Aware of the fuperiority derived from their mode of attack, they 
never fuffer themfelves to be furprifed. They fight only where they 
like and when they like. ‘Their dexterity in the ufe of fire arms is 
fo great that no known nation, howfocver {killed in the manceuvres 
of war, turns a gun to fuch account as the {muggler of Lorou and 
the poacher of Bocage. ‘Their attack is a terrible irruption, fudden 
and almoft always unexpeéted, becaufe it is difficult in Vendée to re- 
connoitre well, to obtain intelligence, and confequently to be on 
guard. ‘Their order of battle aflumes the form of acrefcent. Their 
wings, pointed arrow-wife, confiit of their beft gunners, who never 
fire without aiming, and who feldom mifs a mark within reach. You 
are crufhed beneath converging fires before you have time to get 
ready ; and this with a levelling havoc, of which artillery is {carcely 
capable. They await no word of command to fire: they have never 
learned to fire in battalions, in ranks, in platoons: yet their fire is 
equally profufe and unremitted, and far more deftructive than ours, 
If you withiland their onfet, they will rarely conteft the victory: but ) 
fmall is your gain ; their retreat is fo rapid, that it is difficult to over- 
take them, as the country no where permits the ufe of cavalry. They 
difperfe and efcape through by-ways, hedges, bufhes, lanes, and 
woods, of which they know every outletand inlet. If obliged to yield 
to their attack, your retreat is as difficult as theirs is eafy. They 
{py you, crofs on you, every where. ‘They purfue with an alacrity, 
an order, a fury, inconceivable. ‘lhey run to attack and to victory 
as they doin retreat: but they can charge their guns marching and 
running ; and this inceffant mobility does not difappoint their fire of 
its brifknefs and fharpnefs. ‘This war has a charaéter fo fingular, 








* This tranflation is * printed for M, Peltier :’? but we know not 
whether he be the tranflator. 
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that it mouft be tried to be underftood ; and a general officer, laurelled 
jn ten campaigns on the frontier, would ftill arrive a novice in Ven- 
dée.’ 

Having, in the firft part, givgn a topographical defcription 
of the revolted diftrict, the author proceeds in the fecond to 
collec&t fuch hiftorical notices of the different phajes of the. re- 
bellion, as relate to the events which preceded his arrival. The 
third part narrates the arrival of commiffioners from the Con- 
vention at the head-quarters of the national army, and de- 
fcribes the plan of operations concerted between them and the 
republican Generals Canclau and Turreau, criticizes this plan, 
and narrates its event. The fourth and laft part embraces a 
period of conflict, in which the chief refponfibility had de- 
volved on the later General; whofe conduc at this period 
appears to have obtained only that hefitating approbation which, 
to perfons fo impatient of inglorious obfcurity as the French, 
is itfelf a fevere punifhment. 

An Appendix is annexed concerning the army of Stoffiet, ex- 
tracted from another account of this war publifhed by Cou/faud 
Lechaux. We look forwards with intereft to fome narrative of 
the remaining incidents until the complete reduction of thefe 
perfevering partizans, and the execution of their chiefs, Vay. 


——— 





Art. VI. Tableau de LEurope, jufqu’au commencement de 17963 et 
Penjees fur ce qui peut procurer promptement une Paix fclide. Suivi d’ur 
Appendix, fur plufieurs Queftions importantes. Par M. pe CaLONNE, 
Miniftre d’Etat. 8vo. pp. 280. 5s. fewed. De Boite, London. 
March 1796. 


Art. VIL. The Political State of Europe, at the Beginning of 1796, 
&c. &c. By Monf.De Catonne. ‘Tranilated from the French 
MS. by D. St. Quentin, A.M. 8vo. pp. 280. 5s. fewed, 
Debrett. 


Lest confiderations were originally publifhed piecemeal in 

the Courier de l'Europe, a political journal under the di- 
teCtion of the author’s brother. An anonymous edition of the 
colle€tive fragments made its appearance at the beginning of 
the year, of which we fupprefs all account, fince it muft be 
confidered as a publication withdrawn. ‘They are now re- 
printed with variations and improvements, and fub{cribed with 
the eminent name of the author. A tranflation made under 
his infpection introduces the work to the Englifh public. 

It has two principal objects. The firft is to fhew that the 
re-eftablifhment of order,(i.e. monarchy) in France, is no longer 
to be expected from the mere force of arms, and can only 
be effected by a general impulfe and wnanimous refolution of 
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the whole nation ; to intimate a conviction that the nation is 
very well difpofed to receive this impulfe; and to evince that, 
in the prefent moment, the only certain means of turning the 
tide of popular prejudices in favour of monarchy would be to 
declare ina folemn manner, and to adhere to the declaration, that 
monarchy fhould be erected on a conftitutional balis, regulated 
and tempered by laws that fhould have a fufficient fafe-guard 
to render them fixed and immoveable. 

The fecond obje& is to fhew that the doctrine, which ftill 
is the bafis of the pretended French Contftitution, having fub- 
verted the foundations of all fociety, the exiftence of that go- 
vernment is a danger which threatens al] other ftates in an ine 
creafing degree, and in the inverfe ratio of their geographical 
diitance from Paris (poor London!) ; that to recognize and 
make peace with this republic will infure the univerfal triumph 
of Jiberty, atheifm, equality, confifcation, regicidifm, and the 
rights of man; that patience and pamphiets will foon overturn 
it; and that a good peace is only praciicable with the future 
French monarchy. 

This entertaining fpeculation will be read with intereft by 
men of all parties, as well on account of the known ability and 
character of the author, as on the fubject on which he treats, 
The arguments advanced in fupport of his firft object are more 
palpable than thofe which defend the fecond. He is certainly 
a man of great ingenuity, and oc¢afionally difplays the ambi- 
dexterity of a trained literary fencer. He is able to contem- 
plate things in different points of view, to prolongue a line of 
event towards its feveral poffible terminations, and to deteé, 
with great appearance of probability, the inclination of its 
courfe. Such a mind feems fitter for an obferver than a par- 
tizan : but, when it does from perfonal motives decidedly take a 
fide, it fhould facrifice the vanity of difplaying the compre- 
henfion of its views, to the higher intereft of enforcing the line 
of conduét which it recommends by the appropriate arguments. 
In the prefent form, this pamphlet anfwers itfelf. It often be- 
comes matter of perfect aftonifhment to the reader to find that, 
from premifes thus ftated, inferences fhould be drawn that are 
the very reverfe of thofe which a perfon, whofe mind is not pre- 
occupied, would naturally deduce. Profefledly, the work recom- 
mends a continuance of the war until a counter-revolution ;. yet 
the friend of peace will obferve in it, with fatisfa&tion, long details 
of circumftances which forbid all hope of ftruggling with ad- 
vantage. ‘The like is fo apparent on the topic of finance, that 
M. @’lvernois has epigrammatically fuggefted to the author that 
«* he has at no time difcontimued to deferve well of the Re- 
public.” : | 
From 
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From the collateral matter, we fhall feleét fome obfervations 
on the neceflity of public worfhip: 


‘ True policy requires, that particular attention fhould be paid to 
exterior worfhip, and that the government fhould fee it countenanced 
and refpected. Men in general require fenfible a they muft 
have fymbols and vifible rites to bind them to their fpiritual duties. 
The fentiments of adoration, of gratitude and fubmiffion, which they 
owe to the Eternal, would not make on their minds a lively and dur- 
able impreflion, if they were not excited and mutually communicated 
by external figns. 

‘ The neceflity of a religion, therefore, includes the neceflity of a 
worfhip. The moft favage nations have one. To tolerate a differ- 
ence of worfhip is not repugnant to the wifdom of a conftitution, nor 
to the happinefs of a ftate; there are feveral examples of it: but to 
adopt none, to favor none in particular, to look upon every kind and 
form with the fame indifference, is an abfurdity and want of political 
fagacity, of which it was referved for the authors of the new French 
conftitution to give fo glaring an inftance. They have declared that 
the expence of any worthip whatever could not be the objeét of a pub- 
lic contribution: confequently there can be no temples, for where is 
the individual who would build them at his private expence? They 
have added, that no worthip is to be paid by the Republic, confe- 
quently no clergy, for on what could they fubfift? 

* Does not this indifference to public worfhip, expreffed in a man- 
ner which denotes a contempt for the object itfelf, this decree which 
condemns to indigence the minifters of the altars, in order to make 
them fall into contempt, this fingular affectation of omitting every 
mention of religion in the chapter on the duties of man, manifeft an 
open intention to abolifh every principle of religion? But if it were 
not evident that this was their intention, it would be at leaft the ex- 
cefs of political ignorance not to admit, nor to defray, a national 
worfhip. 

* I underftand by national worhhip, that of the religion generally 
practifed and revered by the nation. This worfhip thould be pro- 
tected by government, and provided with every requifite ; it is in 
this fenfe that it fhould be rendered predominant, without being ex- 
clufive. It would be againft the holinefs of religion to fuppofe it in- 
tolerant ; it would be perverting its celeftial origin to think that it re- 
quired compulfion in order to eftablith its fpiritual empire: but let 
thofe who govern a nation do every thing in their power, without 
command and conftraint, to rally every homage around the fame 
worfhip ; let them favor it by all preferences compatible with the 
_ every one has to juftice; let them excite others to fubmit them- 
felves to it ; not by their authority, but by their example. Such ex- 
pedients will be both wife and juft, 

* The multiplicity of religions, when government gives no pre- 
ference to one more than to another, when it treats them all indif- 
tinctly, and abandons them to their reciprocal rivalities, muft natu- 
rally produce a continual fource of endlefs diffentions and animofities ; 
whilft, on the contrary, a public worfhip, whofe uniformity fhould 
be fixed, not by the law, but in confequence of the general with of 
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the whole fate, is a facred bond of fociety, which unites the citizeng 
at the foot of the altar; excites them to fraternity by the performance 
of the fame duties, and contributes more than any other worldly ex. 
pedients, to enforce public order and civilization, by every means 
which the identity of fentiments, and the harmony in religious prac- 
ilces may produce in co-operating to the general welfare. 

‘ A wife and well organized government will not fuffer any of thefe’ 
precious advantages to be loft; it will know how to bend the will of 
all towards a found morality, without reftraining the liberty of con- 
fcience; and without profcriting any other religion, to procure a juft 
pre-eminence to the xational eltablithed worfhip. ‘To this religion it 
will erect temples, fpacious enough not to require too great a multi- 
plicity ; it will not difplay any oftentatious luxury ; but it will have 
them of a noble architecture, of pure decorations, of a majeftic 
fimplicity, that may infpire the idea of the Supreme Being *. It 
will, likewife, contribute to the pomp and fplendor of religious cere- 
monies, which, without the fhow of an ufelefs magnificence, and free 
from every fpecies of fuperftition, fhould be truly impofing and mag- 
nificent.? From the tranflation. 


- We agree with the author in hoping that the ultimate con- 
fequences of the French revolution 


© Will be pleafing to all the friends of concord and humanity. 
Whereas the contrary vifions hold cut no relief io our wearied ima- 
gination but at the end of a chain of innumerable evils; they afford 
no other profpe& to our afrighted view but heaps of ruins, the fer- 
pents of difcord, the daggers of avenging furies; nothing, but 
fpectres of famine, unextinguiihable flames of war, the fhocks of 
contending parties, worked up to an excefs of madnefs, and all the 
monftrous effects of blind defpair. 
‘ Monftrum horrendum, immane, ingens, cui lumen ademptum. 
‘ Too long, and much too long, have thefe horrible phantoms har- 
rowed up our fouls, Let us turn to a proipect lefs difgufting ; let us 
hope that it will fill brighten and repay us for all the horrors of the 
paft. Why not cheriih the pleafing tdea that France, having at 
length emerged from the aby{s in which fhe has plunged hertelf, may 
be able to etfeét an advantageous reform, give new fprings of en- 
couragement to every clafs of her citizens, and plant frefh feeds of a 
general amelioration? Why not admit the cheering fuppofition, that . 


_-—- ———_ 








« *] am far from prefuming to place the heathen temples above 
the Catholic churches, nor even to compare them, with refpect to 
their different deftinations: but are we then allowed to jadge from 
what remains of the temples of Greece and ancient Rome, and to 
maintain that they were better conftru€ted and more convenient for 
their objeét than the greateft part of modern churches? I except the 
incomparable Bafilic of St. Peter at Rome, St. Paul in London, St. 
Geneva and Notre-Dame at Paris, St. Amand in Flanders, and fome 
others of the fame kind. But how many others are there not, the 


childith decorations of which are more adapted to remove than to recall 
the idea of the Divinity ? 
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when every fpecies of calamity is at length exhautted, every kind of 
reftoration may become practicable? If the fcourge of the Revolu- 
tion has deftroyed every exifting good, has it not likewife deftroyed 
every obftacle to perfection? By levelling the edifice to the ground, 
has it not afforded the means of rebuilding it on a more regular plan? 
And however deftructive its effe&ts may have been to the morals of the 
nation, may not the energy and firmnefs it has given the French cha- 
raéter, too much foftened before by luxury, be attended with the moft 
beneficial confequences? Man would be too wretched, if no good 
was to arife from fo many calamities, which affli€t the globe he in- 
habits. 

« It has been obferved by naturalifts that in America, where the 
moft terrible hurricanes prevail, she more impetuous and violent they ares 
the more abundant are the crops of every kind which fucceed, and that they 
haften the re-produczions of the earth; as if thefe terrible agitations were 
necefjary to increase her fecundity, thus following the order of nature, which 
provides for generation by means of deftruion *. 

‘ May the Gop or Mercy, who guides the moral as well as the 
phyfical world, grant that thofe happy effeéts, which often follow 
phencmena that feemed to portend a total annihilation of nature itfelf, 
may likewife refult from thofe political phenomena with which it has 
pleafed him, in his wrath, to afflict a great Nation! Let us not op- 
pofe his myfterious defigns, always wife, always beneficent, by our 
Jimited conceptions, our lawlefs defires and eternal animofities !’ T 
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Art. VIII. Paris, pendant lannée 1795 &F Pannée 1796.. i. @. 
Paris, during the Years 1795 and 1796. By M. Petrtizgr. Vols. 
WI, WI. 1V. V. Nos. ix. (Aug. 1, 1795.) to xli. (March iz, 
1796) 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. De Boffe, London. 


A® the firft volume of this weekly publication was noticed at 

length, p. 552 et feq. of our 17th volume, it will be the lefs 
neceffary to dilate on the four new volumes which have reached 
us. They do not decline in intereft and variety, as ufually 
happens in fimilar perennial publications. A regular furvey is 
totally impoflible. We muft fly from flower to flower. 

In No. xi. occurs an analyfis of the celebrated M. AZoumer’s 
Adolphus, or Elementary Principles of Politics. This work is 
a dialogue between a young zealot of the modern doctrines, and 
an old man, who, before the revolution, forefaw the confe- - 
quences which they were to produce. In this chara@er, the 
author feems to perfonify himfelf ; and he perfifts in maintain- 
ing that the fovereignty of the people, political equality, and the 
definition of law by the words general will, are phrafes fubver- 
five of all focial order, although authorized by Roaffeau, and 
by the conftitution-mongers of France. He ttill thinks a ree 
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« * Valmont de Bomare, in his Dictionary of Natural Hiftory, 
vol. 4. word, Hurricane.’ 
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publican government impracticable in that country :—never, 
fays he, will you confolidate a thing unfeen on earth, a repub- 
lic of twenty-four millions of men. One of the chapters which 
merits moft attention is fuperfcribed ** on Democratic Defpo- 
tifm.”” The republics of Greece, Rome, and Carthage, fays 
M. Mounier,—although they made many efforts to keep-under 
the popular fpirit, although they excluded a majority of the in- 
habitants from the rights of citizenfhip, although their conftitu- 
tions have been condemned by our new philofophers as in 
reality ariftocratic,—perifhed by excefs of democracy, which at 
length burft all bounds. his was the caufe of the imprudence 
which ruined Carthage, overfet the majority of Greek cities, 
filled them with turbulent faClions during the Peloponnefian 
war, and deftroyed every means of repelling a foreign yoke. 
What ought, moreover, to render democracies odious to the 
friends of liberty, is the danger of their terminating in the ty- 
ranny of one. The favourite of the multitude, when he has af-~ 
cended to fupreme power, is often their worft oppreffor. Even 
at Lacedemon, where hereditary royalty ferved as a counterpoife 
to the exceflive power of the popular magiftrates, the ephori 
formed a fucceffion of tyrants. All the other ufurpers of fo- 
vereignty in the Greek cities made ufe of the power of the 
‘multitude to enflave them. Julius Czefar marched towards 
Rome in defence of the rights of the tribunes of the people, as 
Robefpierre flaughtered the French in the name of liberty. 

In No. xiv is examined an elegant work of M. Marnezia, 
intitled Dw’eff ce que la Conftitution de 1795? What is the Con- 
fritution of 1795 ? whence it may be interred that the friends of 
hiberty, the moft hoftile to popular influence, are falling in with 
the prefent form of government in France, and are difpofed to 
expect from it the fedate energy and the firm calmnefs which 
ean command without butchery, and repair without ruin. 

In No. xviii, (3d October 1795,) the anecdote occurs that 
the Parifians, on the performance of Crebiljon’s Rhadamifte and 
Zenobie, encored twenty-two times (is this credible?) the fol- 
lowing lines : 

‘¢ L’ Armenie, occupée a pleurer fa mifere, 
Ne demande qu’un roi qui lui ferve de pere: 
Nos peuples difolés n'ont befoin que de paix, 
Et fous vos loix, Seigneurs, nous ne l’aurions jamais.” 

In No. xxi, the dialogue between a royalift and a monarchy- 
man. (who are very oppofite characters, it feems, in the pres 
fent ftate of affairs, ) throws much light on the fpirit of Parifian 
Opinion. 

- No. xxv announces the publication, by fubfcription, in one 
volume 8yvo. of a Pafigraphy, or {cheme of univerfal language, 
. intelligible 
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intelligible without tranflation in every country, and confifting 
of 12 characters only, by M. de Memieu; of which we have 
already given fome particulars in our Review for March laft, 
P 357° ae 

No. xxxiv and xxxv contain biographical anecdotes of the 
Count de Buffon, extra&ted from a manufcript journey to 
Montbart in 1785 by Herault de Sechelles. The work was ia 
the prefs when Robe/pierre fent the author to the fcaffold. We 
fhall felect fome of the paflages : 


«I beheld a fine figure, noble and placid. Notwithftanding he is 
78 years old, one would not attribute to him above 60 years; and 
although he had fpent fixteen fleeplefs nights, in confequence of 
being afflicted with the ftone, he looked as frefh as a child, and as 
calm as if in health. His buft, by Houdon, appears to me very like ; 
although the effect of the black eyes and brows is loft. 

« Mis white hair was accurately dreft; this is one of his whims, and 
he owns it. He has it papered at night, and curled with irons fome- 
times twice in a day, in the morning and before fupper. He had 
five fmall curls on each fide. His bed-gown was a yellow and white 
tripe, flowered with blue. 

‘ His voice is ftrong for his age, and very pleafant ; in general, 
when he fpeaks, his looks are fixed on nothing, but roll ynguardedly 
about. His fzvourite words are wut ca and pardieu, which recur per- 
petually. His vanity is undifguifed and prominent: here are a few 
initances. 

‘I told him I read much ia his works. «* Whatare you reading ?’? 
faid he. 1 anfwered, the Vues fur Ja Nature, ‘* ‘There are paflages 
of the higheft eloquence in them :’’ replied he iniftantly. 

‘ His foe has erected a monument to the father in the gardens of 
Montbart. It is a fimple column near a lofty tower, and is jnfcribed 

Excelfe turri humilis columna 
Pareati fuo filius BUF FON, 1785. 

* The father burft into tears on feeing this monument, and faid to 
the young man, ‘ Son, this will do you honour.”’ 

« The fon fhewed me about the grounds. We came to the clofet 
in which this great man laboured ; it is in a pavilion called the tower 
of Saint Louis, and it is up ftairs. The entrance is by a green foldin 
door. The fimplicity of the laboratory aftonithes. The cieling is 
vaulted, the walls are green, the floor is in fquares; it contains an 
ordinary wooden defk, and an arm chair: but not a book nor a 
paper. This nakednefs has its effect. The imagination clothes it 
with the fplendid pages of Buffon, ‘There is another fandtuary in 
which he was wont to compofe ;—** The Cradle of Natural Hiftc. ,,’? 
as Prince Henry called it, when he went thither. Jt was there that 
Rouféau proftrated himfelf and kiffed the threfhold. I mentioned this 
circumftance to Buffon. Yes, faid he, Rouféau bowed down to me. 
This cabinet is wainfcoted, furnifhed with fcreens, a fofa, and with 
drawings of birds and beafts. The chairs are covered with black 
leather, and the defk is near the chimney, and of walnut-tree.. A 
treatife on the loadftone, on whieh he was then employed, lay on it. . 
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‘ His example and his difcourfes convince me that he, who paf. 
fionately defires glory, is fure in the end to obtain it. The with 
muft not be a momentary but an every day emotion. Buffon faid to 
me on this fubject a very tiriking thing—one of thole fpeeches 
which may be the caufe of a great man hereafter: ‘* Genius is only a 
greater aptitude to patience.’ Oblerve, that patience muft be ap- 

lied to every thing ; patience in finding out one’s line, patience in 
refiiting the motives that divert, and patience in bearing what would 
difcourage a common man. 

« I will mention fome faéts of Buffoxn. He would fometimes re- 
turn from the fuppers of Paris at two in the morning, when he was 
young. A boy was ordered to call him at five, however late he re- 
turned ; and, in cafe of his lingering in bed, to drag him out on the 
floor. He ufed to work till fix atc night. ‘“* | had at that time (faid 
he) a miftrefs of whom I was very fond: but 1 would never allow 
myfelf to go to her till fix, even at the rif of finding her gone | 
out.”’ 

‘ He thus diftributes his day. At five o’clock he rifes, drefles, | 
powders, dictates letters, and regulates his houfeboid matters. At 
fix‘he goes to the forefaid ftudy, which is a furlong diftant from the 
houfe, at the extremity of the garden. ‘There are gates to open and 
terraces to climb by the way. When not engaged in writing, he 
paces up and down the furrounding avenues. No one may intrude 
ontiivis retreat. He often reads over what he has written, and then 
laysiit by fora time. ‘* ]t is imporzant,”’ faid he to me, * never to 
be ina hurry: review your compolitions often, and every time with 
a frefh eye, and you will always find that they can be mended.’ 
When he has made many correétions in a manufcript, he employs an 
amanuenfis to tranfcribe it, and then he corrects again. He told 
M. de S—— that the Etudes de la Nature were written over 
eighteen times. He is very orderly and exact. ‘ 1 burn (faid he to 
me) every thing which I do not intend co ufe: not a paper will be 
found at my death.” 

‘ T refume the account of his day. At nine, breakfaft is brought 
to him in the ftudy. It confilts of two glaffes of wine and a bit of 
bread. He writes for about two hours after breakfa{t and then returns 
to the hovfe.. He does not love to hurry over his dinner; during 
which he gives vent to all the gaieties and trifles which fuggeft them- 
felves while at table. He loves to talk {muttily ; and the effect of his 
jokes and laughter are heightened by the natural ferioufnefs of his 
age and calmnefs of his charaéter: but he is often fo coarfe as to 
compel the ladies to withdraw. [le talks of himfelf with pleafure, 
and like a critic. He {aid to me, ‘‘ I learn every day to write ; in my 
latter works there is infinitely more perfection than ia my former. [ 
often have my works read to me, and this moitly puts me upon fome 
improvement. There are, however, paflages which I cannot im- 
prove.”? In this opennefs there is a fomething interefting, original, 
antique, attractive. 7 

‘ Speaking of Roufeau, he faid, «* I loved him much until I read 
his Confeffions, and then I ceafed to efteem him. I cannot fancy the 
fpirit of the man; an unufual procefs happened to me with refpect to. 


} him: after his death J lot my reverence for him,” a 
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¢ This great man is very much of a goffip, and, for at leaft an hour 
in the day, will make his hair-dreffer and valets tell all the fcandal of 
the village. He knows every minute event that furrounds him, 

‘ His confidence is almolt wholly engroffed by a Mademoifelle 
Blefeau: a woman now forty years old, well-made, who has been 
pretty, and has lived with him about twenty years. She is very at- 
tentive to him, manages in the houfe, and is hated by the fervants. 
Madame de Buffon, who has long been dead, could not endure this 
woman. She adored her hufband, and is faid to have been very 
jealous of him. 

« Mademoifelle de Blefeau is not the only one who manages Buffon. 
Father Ignatius Prouzut, a capuchin friar born at Dijon, divides her 
empire. He is, it feems, a convenient Confefflor. Thirty years 
ago, the author of the Epogues de /a Nature fent for him at Eafter, and 
confeffed to him in the very laboratory in which he had put together 
his materialifm, in which Roufeau proitrated himfelf at the threfhold. 
Ignatius told me that M. de Buffon, when about to fubinit to this cere- 
mony, hefitated awhile—** the effect of human weaknefs’’—added he 
—-and infifted on his valet de chambre’s confefling himfelf firft. This 
will furprize at Paris. Yes: Buffon, when at Monthart, receives the 
annual communion in his feignorial chapel, goes every Sunday to 
high mafs, and diftributes a louis weekly among different defcrip- 
tions of pious beggars. M. de Buffon tells me that he makes a point 
of refpe€ting religion ; that there muift bea religion for the multitude ; 
that in little places every one is obferved; and that we fhould avoid 
giving offence. ‘* I am perfuaded, (faid he to me,) that in your 
{peeches you take care to let nothing efcape you that fhould be re- 
marked, or excite alarm on this head. I have ever had that attention 
in my writings, and have publifhed them feparately, that ordinary 
men may not catch at the conneétion of ideas. 1 have always named 
the Creator ; but it is only putting, mentally, in its place, the energy 
of nature, which refults from the two great laws of attraétion and 
impulfe. When the Sorbonne plagued me, | gave all the fatisfaétions 
which they folicited: ’twas a furm which | defpifed, but men are 
filly enough to be fo fatisfied. For the fame reafon, when I fall dan- 
geroufly ill, I fhall not hefitate to fend for the facraments. This is 
due to the public religion. ‘Tho’e who act otherwife are madmen. 
The arietation of Voltaire, of Diderot, of Helvetius, often wounded 
themfelves. The latter was my friend: he {pent more than four years 
at Montbart on different occafions. I recommended more referve to 
him. Had he attended to me, he would have been better off.”’ 

‘ In fact, this fpirit of accommodation anfwered to M. de Buffon. 
His works demonitrate materialifm; yet they were printed at the 
royal prefs. 

«© My early volumes appeared, (faid he,) at the fame time with 
the Spirit of Laws. We were teazed by the Sorbonne, both Monte/-~ 
quieu and 1, and affailed by the critics. ‘The prefident was quite 
furious : «* What fhall you anfwer ?”’ faid he to me. ‘* Nothing at 
all, prefident,’’ replied I, He could not underftand fuch coldblood- 
ednefs. ) 

« I was reading to Buffon one evening fome verfes of Tomas on the 
immortality of the foul. ‘* Pardieu, ({aid he,) religion would bea 
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noble prefent, if all that were true.’? He criticifed thefe lines fe. 
verely: he is inexorable as to ftyle, and does not love poetry, 
«* Never write verfes, (faid he,) I could have made them as well as 
others: but I foon abandoned a courfe in which reafon marches in 
fetters : flie has chains enough already, without looking about for 
new ones.”’ 

‘ Buffon willingly quits his grounds, and walks about the village 
with his fon among the peafantry. At thefe times he always appears 
in alaced coat. He isa ftickler about drefs, and fcolds his fon for wear. 
ing a frock-coat. [ was aware of this, and had taken care to arrive 
in an embroidered waiftcoat and laced cloaths. My precaution fuc- 
ceeded wonderfully : he fhewed me repeatedly to hisfon. ‘* There’s 
a GENTLEMAN for you !”’ He loves to be called Monfieur le Comie. 

« After having rifen from dinner, he pays little attention either to 
his family or his guefts. He fleeps for an hour in his room ; then 
takes a walk alone; after which he will perhaps come in and converfe, 
or fit at his defk and look over papers that are brought for his opi- 
nion. He has lived thus thefe fifty years. To fome one who exprefied 
aftonifhment at his great reputation, he replied, ‘* Have not 1 paffed 
fifty years at my defk ?’? At nine he goes to bed. een 

‘ He is at prefent afflicted with the ftone, which fufpends his employ- 
ments. While I was at his houfe he had acute pains, fhut himfelf 
up in his chamber, would fcarcely fee his fon, and not his fifter. He 
admitted me repeatedly, His hair was always dreft; and he retained 
his fine calm look. He complained mildly of his ill health, and bore 
his pangs with a fmile. He opened his whole foul to me: made me 
P| to him the treatife on the loadftone, and, as he liftened, would 

reform the phrafes. Sometimes he would fend for a volume of his 
works, and requeft me to read aloud the finer efforts of ftyle ; fuch as 
the foliloquy of the firft man, the defcription of an Arabian defert in 
the article camel, and a {till finer piece of painting (in his opinion) in 
the article Kamichi. Sometimes he would explain to me his fy ftem, of 
the formation of the univerfe, the genelfis of beings, the internal 
‘moulds, &c. Sometimes he would recite whole pages of his compo- 
fitions ; for he knows them almoft all by heart. He liftens gladly to 
objections, difcuffes them, and furrenders to them when his judgment 
is convinced. 
¢ Of natural hiftory and of ftyle he loves to talk, efpecially of the 
latter. No one better underftands the theory of ftyle, unlefs it be 
Beccaria, who did not poffefs the practice. ‘* The ftyle is the man, 
(faid he :) our poets have no ftyle ; they are coerced by the rules of metre 
which makes flaves of them.’’ How do you like Thomas? I afked. 
ss Pretty well, (faid he,) but he is ftiffand bloated.”? And Roufeau? 
«¢ His ftyle is better : but he has all the faults of bad education, in- 
terjection, exclamation, interrogation for ever.” Favour me with 
your leading ideas on ftyle. ‘* They are recorded in my Difcourfe at 
the Academy :—however, two things form ityle, invention and ex- 
preflion. Invention depends on patience : contemplate your fubject 
long : it will gradually unrol and unfold—till a fort of eleétric {park 
convulfes for a moment the brain, and fpreads down to the very heart 
a glow of irritation. Then are come the luxuries of genius, the 
| true hours for production and compofition—hours fo delightful, that 
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T have fpent twelve and fourteen fucceflively at my writing-dek, and 
{till been in a ftate of pleafure. It is for this gratification, yet more 
than for glory, that I have toijed. Glory comes if it can, and moftl 
does come. ‘This plealure is greater if you confult no books: I have 
never confulted authors, till I had nothing left to fay of my own.” 

« I afked him what is the beit method of forming one’s felf. He 
anfwered, ‘* Read only the capital works, read them repeatedly, and > 
read thofe in every department of talte and fcience; for the framers 
of fuch works are, as Cicero fays, kin-fouls, and the views of one 
may always be applied with advantage in fome very different branch 
by another. Be not afraid of the tafk. Capital works are fcarce. 
1 know but five great geniufes—Newton, Bacon, Leibnitz, Monte/- 
quieu, and myyje/f. Newton, (continued he,) may have difcovered an 
important principle, but he {pent his life in frivolous calculations, and 
was no matter of ftyle.”” He thought higher of Le‘bnisz than of 
Bacon. He fpoke of Monte/quieu’s genius, but thought his ftyle too 
ftudied, and wanting evolution. ‘* ‘This, however, (faid he,) was a 
natural confequence of his frame of body. I knew him well; he was 
almoft blind, and very impatient. If he had not clipt his ideas into 
fhort fentences, he would have loft his period before the amanuenfis 
had taken it down.’” 
© He fpoke to me of the paffion for ftudy, and of the happinefs 
which it beltows. He told me that he had voluntarily fecluded him. 
felf from fociety ; that at one time he courted the company of learned 
men, expecting to acquire much from their converfation, but he had 
difcovered that little of value could be fo gleaned, and that, in order 
to pick up a phrafe, an evening was ill {quandered ; that labour was 
become a want to him, and he hoped to confecrate to it much of 
the three or four years of life which probably remained to him; that 
he feared not death—that the hope of an immortal renowa was the 
moft powerful of death-bed confolations. 

“He thewed mea letter from Prince Henry of Pruffia, and another 
from the Emprefs of Ruflia, with his anfwers. Over this lofty cor- 
refpondence between power and genius, where the latter retained its 
innate afcendancy, | felt my foul fwell. Glory feemed to affume as it 
were a fubitantial form, and to bend down at its feet what the world 
has moft exalted. 


‘Ina few days, I left this good* and great man; repeating, as I 
withdrew, two lines of the Oedipus of Voltaire: 

: L’amitié d’un grand homme eft un bienfait des dieux, 
Fe lifais mon devoir F mon fort dans Jes yeux.” 

In No. xxxvi commences an account of the feftival ordained 
by the conftituted authorities, in commemoration of the decapi- 
tation of i ouis XVI. One anecdote is fufficiently ridiculous > 
The patriot Real, after having informed the public that the 
fectaries of Great Britain are accuftomed to celebrate the death 
of Charles the Firit by dining together on calves’ head, advifes 
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the French to copy this example on the 21{t January, but to 
choofe for their national difh the head of a hog! 

No. xl contains a well-written diflertation © on political 
robbery and affaflination ; or, on confifcation and profcription,’ 
which is attributed, fomewhat improbabiy, to the Abbe Rayna/. 
It is the production of a thinker of the {chool of Mandeville, 
but has otherwife great merit, and fets ina ftrong light the im- 
policy of thefe meafures. 

No. xlii completes the 5th volume: fome others have reached 
us, which may, on a future occafion, be examined ‘The proper 
object of the work is to detail the political ftate of France,’ by 
yeprinting the principal debates and ftate-papers, with the com- 
ments of the more eminent journalifts ; and the author’s point 
of view feems to have been fomewhat lefs hottile to the rulers ‘ 
of France, fince the ftruGture of the prefent conftitution. We 
naturally attend chicfly to the literary articles. 

| a 
- a 
Art. IX. Appel al Impartiale Poférité, Sc. i.e. An Appeal to Im. 
partial. Pofterity. By Citizenes Rotann, Wife of the Minifter 

of the Home Department. Or, a Collection of Pieces written b 

her during her Confinement in the Prifons of the Abbey and St. 

Pélagie. Publifhed for the Benefit of her only Daughter, deprived 

of the Fortune of her Parents, whofe Property is {till in Sequeftra- 


tion. Part 1V. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. pp. 194. 
3s. Ed. fewed. Johnfon, London. 1795. 


1* our reviews of the firft three parts of this work, we di- 

lated fo much on the ftyle, talents, and chara&ter of the 
celebrated and unfortunate appellant, whofe hiftory and opinions 
are recorded in it by herfelf, that we muft compitefs into a 
fmall compafs our obfervations on the fourth and Jaft part 
now before us. 

Madame RoLanp began to compofe literary works at an 
early age, but fhe did not then write for the public; her pro-. 
ductions fhe kept locked up in her clofet. Her ideas of be- 
coming an author are thus expreiled : 

‘1 had already begun to make fome collections ; 1 augment and enti- 
tle them, * The Works of Leifure Hours, and different Re fieétions.’ 
I had no other objec than by thefe means to fix my opinions, and to pof- 
fefs a regifter of my fentiments, which I could fome day compare with 
each other, in fuch a manner that their gradations or their changes 
might ferve to myfelf at once as a leflon and arecord. I have a pretty 
large packet of the zvorks ofa young maiden piled up inthe duity corner 
of my library, or perhaps in a garret. Never did 1 feel the flighteit 
temptation to become one day an author: I perceived at a very early 
period, that a woman who acquires this title lofes far more than fhe 
has gained.’ The men do not love, and her own fex criticife her: if 
her works are bad, they ridicule her; and they are in the right: if 
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they are good, they bereave her of the reputation annexed to them: 
if they are forced to acknowledge that fhe has difcovered merit, they 
fift her charaéter, her morals, her condu&, and her talents, in fuch 
a manner that they balance the reputation of her genius by the pub. 
licity which they give to her errors.’ . 


Her felf-complaifance, however,—we will not fay vanity,— 
increafed with her years; and the following paflage will fhew 
that fhe did not wifh it to be unknown, after her death, that 
fome parts at leaft of the literary works afcribed to her huf- 
band, and which had procured for him the applaufe of learned 
bodies, were in fact compofed by her: 


« Ah, my God! what an injury did thofe do me who took it upon’ 
them to withdraw the veil under which I loved to remain concealed ! 
During twelve years of my life I have laboured along with my huf- 
band in the fame manner as I ate with him, becaufe the one was as 
natural to me asthe other. If one part of his works happened to be 
quoted, in which were difcovered more graces of ftyle than another ; 
or ifa flattering reception was given to an academic trifle, he was 
pleafed to tranimit to the learned focieties, of which he was a mem- 
ber, 1 participated in his fatisfaction, without remarking the more 
particularly on that account whether it was I who had compofed it: 
and he often ended by perfuading himfelf that he had been in a better 
vein than ufual when he wrote fuch and fuch a paflage. During his 
adminiftration, if it was neceflary to exprefs great or iriking truths, 
I employed the whole bent of my mind; and it was but natural that 
its efforts fhould be preferable to thofe of a fecretary. I loved my 
country ; I was an enthufiaft in the caufe of liberty; [ was unac. 
guainted with any intereft or any pafiions that could enter into compe- 
tition with thefe ; and my language ought to be pure and pathetic, as 
it was that of the heart and of truth. 

« I was fo much penetrated with the importance of the fubjeé that 
I never thought of myfelf. Once only I was amufed with the fingu- 
larity of the relative fituations. ‘This occurred while employed in 
writing to the pope, to claim the French artilts imprifoned at Rome. 
A letter to the pope, in the name of the Executive Council of France, 
fketched fecretly by the hand of a woman, in the auftere cabinet, 
which Marat was pleafed to term a doudoir *, appeared to me te be 
fuch a pleafant thing, that I laughed beartily after I had finifhed it,’ 

That fhe had no mean opinion of her powers for criticifm 
appears from the following words; which fhew alfo that fhe 
was acquainted with and could do juftice to authors who were 
not of French birth, nor of the religion of France; 

« I had often heard the logic of Bourdaloue much vaunted; J 
dared in fome mealure to differ from his admirers, and aétually drew 
up a criticifm on one of his moit efteemed difcourfes; but I never 
fhewed it to any one. 1 love to render an account to myfelf of my 
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Own opinions, but I do not choofe to fubmit them to the eye of ana- 
ther perfon. Mafiillon, lefs lofty than Bourdaloue, and far more 
affe€ting, obtained my efteem. I was not then acquainted with the 
Proteftant orators, among whom Blair, more efpecially, has culti- 
vated with equal fimplicity and elegance that {pecies of compofition, 
whofe exiftence I readily conceived, and which I could have withed to 
have feen adopted.’ 


It appears that in 1784 fhe vifited England in company with 
her hufband ; and that fhe became acquainted with many intereft- 
ing perfonages in this country, and kept up a correfpondence 
with them. In a familiar letter to a friend, fhe pays the fol- 
lowing compliment to our fair countrywomen : 

‘ Ah! truly, I thould be happy to fee you in England ; you would 
be quite in Jove with all the women there ; I was fo, although a fe- 
male, myfelf; they do not in the leait refemble ours, and generally 
poffefs that curve in the face fo much efteemed by Lavater. 

‘ Tam not at all aftonifhed that a man of fenfibility, who is ac- 
vainted with the Englifh, fhould have a defire to vifit Pennfylvania. 
elieve me, every individual who does not feel an efteem for them, 

and a tender attachment mingled with admiration towards their wo- 


men, is either a coward, a madman, or an ignorant fool who {peaks 
without judgment.’ 


In politics Madame R. was violent; her zeal hurried her 
beyond the limits of morality and humanity: patriotifm in her 
mind juftified the means employed in eftablifhing liberty, though 
thofe means, confidered in themfelves, might by others be deemed 
not only criminal but murderous. For inftance, fhe fays in a 


letter to a friend at Paris, after the meeting of the States Ge- 
neral— 


« I have not received the letter from you which Lanthenas an- 
nounced. You do not tell me a word of news, and yet Paris muft 
abound with it. You are all mightily bufied about a municipality, 
and allow thofe to efcape who will confpire new horrors againft you. 

‘ You are mere children; your enthufiafm is nothing more than a 
lighted wifp of itraw; and, if the National Affembly puts not two 
iljuftrious heads on their trial, or if fome generous Decius does not 
{mite them, you will all go to the Devil. 

‘ If this letter fhould not reach you, let the cowards who read it 
bluth on learning it comes from a woman ; and tremble at knowing 
fhe is capable of making a hundred enthufiafts, who will make mile 
lions more in their turn.’ 


Of the kind of government eftablifhed in France on the ruins 
of monarchy, by thofe who triumphed over her favourite Brif- 
fotine party, fhe fpeaks in moving terms. Of the effects of that 
government on the city of Lyons, fhe thus exprefles herfelf: 

‘ During two of the winter months we refided at Lyons, which I 
know well, and of which ] could fay much. Acity fuperb on account 
of its fituation and its buildings, flourifhing in confequence of its 
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manufactures and commerce, interefting by its antiquities and its col- 
lections, brilliatit from its riches, of which the emperor Jofeph was 
jealous, and which announce it a magnificent capital; at prefent a 
vait tomb, in which are buried the victims of a government a hundred 


times more atrocious than the very defpotifm on the ruins of which it 
is elevated.” 


Of the French legiflators of her day, and of the effeéts of 
their fyftem, fhe thus ably delivers her opinions : 


« Our legiflators of the prefent day endeavour to form a general 
good whence is to {pring the happinefs of individuals; I am much 
afraid that this is putting the cart before the horfe. It would be 
more conformable to nature, and perhaps to reafon, to ftudy well 
what conftitutes domeftic happinefs, to enfure it to individuals in fuch 
a manner that the common felicity fhall be compofed of that of each 
citizen, and that all fhall be interefted in preferving the order of 
things, which has procured them this. However charming the writ- 
ten principles of a conititution may be, if I behold a portion of thofe 
who have adopted it in grief and tears, I mutt believe that it is no 
other thaw a political monfter ; if thofe who do not weep, rejoice in 
the fufferings of the reft, I fhall fay that it is atrocious, and that its 
authors are either weak or wicked men. 


« In a marriage where the parties are mifmatched, the virtue of 
one of them may maintain order and peace, but the want of happinefs 
will be experienced fooner or later, and produce inconveniences more 
or lefs hurtful. The {caffolding of thefe unions refembles the fy{tem 
of our politicians ; the bafes are rotten, and the whole will fome day 
give way, in fpite of the art employed in its confiruétion.’ 

In one of her familiar letters to a very intimate male friend, 
fhe fhews that fhe could live in friendfhip with a profefled 
Atheift :—* As to me,’ fhe fays, page 153, at the clofe of her 
letter, * I will not commend you to the care of any one, forI 
believe you as much ridicule our God, either alone, or preceded 
with an 4, as the God damme of our neighbours.’ 

If the following paflage in the fame letter be a correct tranfla- 
tion, (we have not feen the original of this Part,) it is pretty evi- 
dent that fhe herfelf was little better than an Atheift : ¢ I belong 
to the man whom you know, laugh at the Devil, and fcarce be- 
lieve in God.’ If the original meant—I belong to the man who, 
you know, laughs at the Devil and fcarcely believes in God, — 
the charge of infidelity would then be thrown on the fhoulders 
of her hufband. Some of the enemies of that hufband have 
charged him with being a mere time-ferver, and have infilted 
that his difplay of attachment to republican principles fince the 
revolution was a political farce; he himfelf having a few years 
before fhewn fo little diflike to hereditary diftin€tions, that he 
earneftly folicited the honour of being ennobled by the king. 
The defence which the makes for him on this fubjeé is thus 
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ftated. Whether it be weak or ftrong, we will leave our 
readers to determine : 


* Roland has been reproached with foliciting letters of. nobility : 
Behold the truth. His family poffeffed its privileges during feveral 
ages, in confequence of employments, which however did not render 
wt hereditary ; and the opulence which fupported all the attributes, 
coats of arms, chapel, livery, fief, &c. ‘This opulence difappeared ; 
it was fucceeded by a genteel mediocrity, and Roland had the pro- 
fpeét of ending his days in a domain, the fole one remaining in his 
family, and which ftill appertains to his elder brother; he thought 
that he poffeffed a right, in confequence of his labours, to enfure to 
his defcendants an advantage which his anceftors had enjoyed, and 
which he would have difdained to purchafe. 

¢ In confequence of this, he prefented his claims in order to obtain 
letters recognifing his nobility, or ennobling him. This was at the 
commencement of 1784; I do not know the man who at that epoch, 
and in his fituation, would have deemed it derogatory to his wifdom 
to have done as much. I repaired to Paris; I foon faw that the new 
{uperintendents of commerce, jea!ous of his feniority in-a branch of the 
admintfiration he was better acquainted with than themfelves, and 
oppofing him in opinions relative to tae liberty of commerce, which 
he defended with vigour, while they gave him the requifite atte(ffa- 
tions refpecting his labours, which indeed they could not refufe, did 
not difplay that eagernefs, which enfures fucceis ; | accordingly con- 
fidered it as an idea that ought to be allowed to go to fleep, and I did 
not pufh my endeavours any further. It was then that, learning the 
changes of which I have made mention in the curious article of Lo- 
zowilzi, I demanded and obtained the removal of Roland to Lyons, 
which brought him nearer to his family, where | knew that he 
would at Jength be defirous to retire. Patriots of the day, who ftood 
in need of the revolution to become fomething, adduce your labours, 
and dare to compare them.’ 


The private memoirs of Madime RotAnp end in page 66; 
the reft ofthe work, making up 128 pages, confifts of detached 
notes and familiar letters. Bef, the editor, {peaking of her 
epiftolary ftyle, rates it above that of Madame de Sevigné: 
for our part, we are not able to difcover in thefe letters a full 
juftification of fuch a preference. Some of them, indeed, are 
admirably well written: but others are below medioctity.. 
Of the former defcription, we give the following as highly 
creditable to the good fenfe and found judgment of this lady: 


© Amiens, July 2g. 

© Tt is fufficient if you lay down your arms; 1 do not demand that 

they fhould be delivered up to me: I with not to receive the law, but 
I alfo do not pretend to impofe it on any perfon. 

« You are not deceived in refpect to the pretenfions of your fex: I 
fay more, its right; but exceedingly in the manner of defending 
them. You have not expofed them in the jea%t with regard to me, 
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who do not wifh to attack any of them: you have forgot the mode, and 
that is all, What are the deference, the regard of your fex in refpe&t 
to mine, but the difcretion of powerful magnanimity exercifed in be- 
half of the feeble, which it honours and protects at the fame time? 
When you fpeak as mafters, you initantly make us think that we 
could refift, an¢ do more perhaps than yourfelves, however ftrong 
you may be. (The invulnerable Achilles was not fo every where.) 
Do you offer your homage? It is Alexander treating as queens his 
prifoners, who were not ignorant of their dependence. In refpe& to 
this fole objeét, perbaps our civilization has not placed us in contra- 
diétion to nature ; the laws Jeave us under an almott perpetual guar- 
dianthip, and cuftom offers us all the little honours of fociety ; we are 
not any thing on the {core of aétion, we are every thing by courtefy. 

.* Do not imagine any longer then, that I deceive myfelf relative 
to what we can require, or what it belongs to you to pretend to, I 
chink I fhall not fpeak more favourably than any woman, but as much 
as any man, refpecting the fuperiority of your fex in all refpeés. 
You poffefs ftrength in the firft place, and every thing that appertains 
io or refults from it, courage, perfeverance, great views, and great 
talents; it belongs to you to make laws in politics, as well as difco- 
veries in the fciences; govern the world, change the furface of the 
globe, be proud, terrible, fkilful, and learned; you are all thefe 
without us, and you ought to govern us in every thing. But were it 
not for us, you would neither be virtuous, nor loving, nor amiable, 
nor happy ; preferve then the glory and authority in all points; we 
have not, we with not to have any empire but that of manners, and 
no throne, but what is to be ereéted in your own hearts. I thal! never 
claim any thing beyond this; it often makes me angry, to behold 
women difputing fome privileges with you that fit fo badly upon them; 
not even the title of author, but feems to me ridiculous when afpired 
to by the fair fex. Whatever may be their powers in fome refpeéts, 
it is never before the public that they ought to exhibit their know- 
ledge or talents. 

‘ To conftitute the happinefs of one only, and acquire the cfteem 
of many by all the charms of friendfhip and decorum: I cannot con- 
ceive a lot more happy than this. No more regret, no more war, 
let us live in peace. Recollect only, that in order to preferve your 
fuperiority over women, you mult avoid making it evident in their 
eyes. The fkirmifhing | have had with you, to amufe usin the ful- 
nefs of confidence, wou'd be carried on againit you in another man- 
ner by adroit coquetry, and you would not then come off fo eafy. 
Protect always, that you may never be obliged to fubmit but of your 
own accord ; this is the great fecret. But how good am I to tell you 
this and other things, which you know better than myfelf. . You 
wifhed to make me chatter; very well, we are now even; adieu’ 

Of the tranflation we are forry that we cannot {peak in fa. 
vourable terms; in almoft every page, fomething occurs to 
remind us (even without having feen the origina!) that it is not 
an original work that we are reading. Our tranflators fucceed 
in. general tolerably well in giving the fpirit of French hifte-: 
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rians or orators: but the true meaning of various expreflions 
ufed in familiar converfation in France they often mar, or but 
very imperfectly convey. The tranflator feldom hits the mul- 
tifarious meaning of the French word /age. Page 2, he fays 
* Naturally wife and good, virtuedid not feem to coft her an 

effort.’ The word fage in the original, ‘* Naturellement fage 
et bonne,’ does not mean wife, but prudent, difcreet, &c. 
L’ homme fage or le fage means the wife man: but /a fage femme 
does not meah the wife woman, but the midwife. ‘he French 
word devot or devote is not always to be tranilated devout. The 
tranflator fays, page 12, * and afluredly there are fathers of the 
church, and others whom one may perufe without being de- 
vout ; he fhould have faid without being a devotee. Armateur 
he calls a captain of a fhip; the word means a fhip’s hufband or 
owner. Page 107 he fays—* This fame dear Eudora has re- 
covered the vigour of her health at the expence of two medicines.’ 
The whole conftruction of the fentence is aukward, but the laft 
two words of it do not at all exprefs the meaning of the original ; 
the tranflator fhould have faid two dofes of phy/ic. Page 161 the 
word gentil is miferably tranflated genteel. \n general, the con- 
ftruction of the phrafes is completely French, though the words 
are Englifh; and this arifes from a fervile adherence to the 
original, and a neglect of the good rule laid down by Horace : 

Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres. 

The tranflator is not very correct even in his Englifh: page 
164, {peaking of a man who was reduced to the fituation of a 
teacher, after having once poflefled a fortune of 30,000 livres 3 
ay fays, © the principal of which he has either ate [eaten] 
or loft.’ 

This work is publifhed for the benefit of Madame Ro.anp’s 
only daughter, who is deprived of the fortune of her parents, 
their property, we are told, being ftill under fequeftration ; the 
editor’s defign is truly benevolent, and we fincerely with it all 


poffible fuccefs: the poor orphan child cannot poflibly have 
offended any party. 





Art. X. Philofophifch-kritifebe Vergleichung und Wiirdigung von 
vierzehn alfern und neucrn Sprachen Europens; Se. i. e. A Philofophi« 
cal and Critical Eftimate and Comparifon of 14 antient and modern 


European Languages ; being the E.flay which obtained the Prize from 
the Beslin Academy of Sciences. By D. Jeniscu. 8vo. pp. 503. 
Berlin. 1796. 


+ T° fketch the idea of a perfect language, to try by this 
pre-conception the various antient and moderr dialects 
of Europe, and to fhew which of thefe languages approaches 
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neareft to fuch idea ;”’—this was the prize-queftion of the aca- 
demy, of which the folution is here undertaken. 

The author begins by obferving that language, being the in- 
ftrument of intercourfe between mind and mind, anfwers its 
purpofe when it excites the feelings and ideas intended by the 
employer. 

1. As the feelings and ideas of a cultivated mind are ex- 
tremely manifold, as intellectual excellence is in a great des 
gree eftimated by their variety, it follows that richnefs, i.e. 
abundance of terms not fynonymous, muft be one of the Arft 
exceilencies of language. | 

2. As the expreffion of the feelings and ideas by words ought . 
to correfpond with the vivacity with which they originate in 
the employer’s mind, it follows that energy isa great excellence 
in language. Here it muft be obferved that, in every nation, 
there mult be trains of words aflociated with every degree of 
emotion,—from that of Cymon, ‘* whiftling as he went for 
want of thought,” to that of Medea, flaughtering her own 
children ; and confequently, that all pretended difference of 
energy muft be reducible under one of the following heads: 

3. As ideas move rapidly, that which does not keep pace with 
them is felt as unpleafantly checking their progrefs. “To em- 
ploy much force in little time, not little force in much time, is 
delightful to the mind; confequently, drevzty, which come 
prefles many words and ideas into a {mall {pace, is a principal 
excellence. 

4. The mind likes to purfue its operations with a certain in- 
dolent facility, and to attain information with as little exertion 
as is compatible with the acquirement. Cilearne/s, therefore, 
or preci/ion,—under which head may be reckoned adaptability to 
define and difcriminate contiguous fhades of idea,— is a leading 
excellence. 

5. Laftly, the ear being the organ through which fpeech is 
to pafs into the mind, it is important that founds fhould aét 
agreeably on it. Euphony, then, is allo to be greatly defired. 

Hence the language, which unites in the higheft degree thefe 
five properties, will be the moft ufeful inftrument of inter- 
courfe between mind and mind; that is, the moft perfe@ lan- 
guage. Here again be it remarked, that to be eafily learned 
and retained is an ufeful quality in language: fo that the tongue 
in which a fubftantive—chance-—({uppofe) fhould have for its 
antithetic word aisfurtune, for its allicd adjeClive accidental, for 
the adverb /uckily, for the verb to happen, would be originally 
five times more difficult to learn and to retain than another, 
in which the fame radical word fhould be inflected five different 
ways, and which fhould exprefs thefe ideas by fortune, misfor- 
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tune, fortuitous, fortunate’y, to fortune, &c.; analogies, how. 
ever excentive, acd ing, when once the inflcctive fyllables are 
learned, no frefh burden to the memory. To have a regular 
mechanifm, then,—to have complete organization,—is a great 
and perhaps the greateft excellence of language. 

The author then proceeds to compare with his five precon- 
eeptions the Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanifh, Portuguefe, 
French, Englifh, German, Dutch, Danifh, Swedifh, Polifh, 
Lithuanian, and Ruffian. ‘Thefe he arranges in four clafles, 
1. the antient tongues, comprehending the Latin and Greek ; 
2. the Latin daughter-tongues, comprehending the Italian, 
Spanifh, Portuguele, and French; 3. the Teutonic tongues, 
comprehending the Englifh, German, Dutch, Danifh, and 
Swedifh ; aud 4. the Slavonian tengues, comprehending the 
Polifh, Lithuanian, and Ruffian. 

It refults from the inveftigation that the Englifh language, 
in the greateft number of pre-requifites, excels other modern 
languages ; and efpecially in richnefs, brevity, and precifion: 
but it is inferior to thofe of the firft and fecond clafs in euphony, 
from the fearcity of long vowels and liquid letters, and from 
the too numerous fibillations. Tche Greek is on the whole 
preferred to all others. 

In the progre!s of the inquiry, many curious comparifons 
occur; for inltance, of Taflo’s 

‘© Teneri fdegni e placide e trangsille 
Repulfee cari vexxi e licte pact 
Scrrift parclette e dole: flille 
Di pianto e fojpir troncbi eé molli éaci,”? &ee 
with the Dutch tranflation 

Geveinfie weigeringen, verachtel;he licfkccferyen, liefiyke verwytinge, 
minneprikkelon niet glimplachjens en ivunen vermengd, gebroke xuchteny 
docr harde hikken uitgeworpen, &C. 

The French lenguage is fiewn to have degenerated about the 
time of Louis XiV. he dialect of Ronfard and the elder 
poets is preferred to that of Voltaire: they ufed compound 
words freely, as Scmmeil charme-fouci, Vent chaffe-nue, Abeille 
fuce-fleur, &c. ‘The late revolution has enriched the language 
of France not only with the tribe of political phrafes, but by 
the admiffion of all the antithetic words. They had . before 
placery they have now mcplacer alfo; they had before abondance, 
they have now inabondance allo, &c.  Fixity is a fault in lan- 
guage; for ceremonioufnels is not true polifh. The elatticity, 
which moft ealily adapts itfelf accurately to a great variety of 
forms, is more to be defired. What Perfian poet could be 
tranflated into the French of the Auguftan age of France? 
To innovate greatly in language is often the work of a fingle 
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popular writer, The Meffias of Klopfock appeared very harfh 
when firft printed, on account of the multitude of novel com- 
binations and licences of Janguage ; now that they are become 
familiar, the work is quoted for its elegance. Tranflators are 
moftly the firft to detect, and grammarians fhould teach us to 
remedy, the deficiencies of a language. Why fhould it not be 
an object of ambition in Europe, with each of the literary na- 
tions, to render its own language as perfect as it can be ren- 
dered? Hitherto, nations have been fuppofed to attain but one 
claffical epocha in literature: but recent facts muft convince us 
that, with the progrefs and diffufion of culture, every polifhed 
nation will furvive feveral claflical epochas of language and 
literature. 

This work difplays a moft extenfive acquaintance with the 
fineft writers of Europe; fcarcely any of whom, in any lan- 
guage, efcape the author’s attention. As a critic, he is too 
good-natured, and appears to aflign a claflical rank to many 
very inferior artifts. He is more remarkable for information 
than genius; although he has produced an epic poem entitled 
Boruffias. n 
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Art. XI. Coup a’ail fur les Afignats, i.e. A View of the Affignats, 
and of the Condition of the Finances of France, to the 1ft January 


1796. By M. D’Ivernois. gto. pp. 57. 3s. Elmiley. 
London. 


OF the firft two chapters of this work an account was given 

in our xvilith volume, p. 144. The additions accompa- 
nying this new impreffion contift of a third chapter in reply to 
M. de Calonne’s Thoughts*, which continues the hiftory of the 
French finances to the 1ft January 1796, and of an Appendix 
relative to the progreffive diminution of fpecie, of the ca- 
pital value of fixed property, and of all the fources of income in 
France. The whole work does much honor to the ingenuity 
of this intelligent writer ; to whofe obfervations we are not the 
lefs difpofed to attend, becaufe it was faid of him in the Houfe 
of Commons that he wrote under the protection of his majefty’s 
minifters. Let him fpeak for himfe!f: 


« P. 27. I know but one way of arriving at the value of a landed 
evtate : itis, to obtain the knowlege of its neat income. Although the 
Frenth government, in order to exaggerate the value of its domains, 
attempts to veil the amount of their rent-roil, the indifcreet confef- 
hons of Fohanzot will aflift in the eftimation. Te yearly revenue of the 
unjold effates (faid he) is about 300 milliows. Here three important 
oblervations occur, ‘The firft is, that, fince the 22d December 1794, 
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* See p. 495 of this Appendix. 
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when this remark was made, not only all confifcation has ceafed, ber 
all the property confifcated under the reign of Robe/pierre has been 
reftored, with the fingle excepticn of the eflates granted to the family 
of Dubarré. The tecond is, that Lecouten/x acknowleged, on the 
14th of April foilov.mg, that thefe reilitutions had reduced the pledge 
10 140 millions. ‘The third is, that, fince this pertod, a great part 
of thete refidual 140 millions has been alienated. 

« Now, as buyers have had an unlimited choice of the domains, it 
cannot be doubted that they have picked out the beft; and we have 
a right to fuppofe that the refute eitates, ftill at the difpofal of the 
nation, are motily ficuated in the infurgent departments, or are ra- 
vaged by warfare, or are in the number of thole eltates of which 
Cambon faid that they were perifhing in the haids of the public, the 
fraudulent purchafers having abandoned them after having fold by retail 
the trees and the materials. Thefe things confidered, J doubt if the 
whole of the unreftored and unfold eflates would produce one half of 
Lecouteulx’s eftimate: but let us even admit that a rent-roll of 140 
millions remained, eight months ago, at the difpofal of the republic. 

‘ Three more data muft be confidered. 1. About a mi‘lion of 
creditors had privileged mortgages on the feized property. 2. The 
Convention recognized, iit January 1795, this privileged debt. 
3. After the indemnities voted to the Federaliits, ‘Zobannot afferted 
that this debt, which he called a credit on the emigrants, did not 
exceed 1500 millions :—a tacit confeffion that it furpaifes the value of 
the unreftored property at ten years’ purchafe. 

‘ The reader now anticipates my reflection. If the neat income of 
the unfold property does not exceed 140 millions, and if there be due 
on this property 1500 millions, the nation, whick has made the 
feizure under the condition of paying off the mortgagees, will not be 
able to apply to its own ufe a fingle crown of the amount of fale, un- 
Jefs it fells them for {tiil more than ten years’ purchafe. Now how is 
this poflible, when we know that many eitates have been offered for 
one, two, and three years of the original rental ? Suppofe them, how- 
ever, fold at ten years’ purchafe on an average; what would this 
fortunate, this hope-furpaffing auction do, but pay off the privileged 
creditors? And what becomes of the coloffal treafure which the ftate 
expected from its prey ? The quickfilver eludes its grafp, and leaves 
only the difgrace of pillage and the pangs of difappointment. 
Scarcely has it feized by violence, and at its own peril, on the vait 
inheritance, than it dilcovers only a legacy of debt and a bequett of 
expenditure. Scarcely is it rid, by crimes, of every collateral heir, 
than it finds nine tenths of its vifionary pofleffions annihilated in it’s 
coffers; and to complete all, this fpoiler-fovereign has no clue 
whereby to efcape out of the labyrinth inte which it has been flung, 
Shall the fales be flaycd to give time for a rife of price? The objec- 
tion is, that the expence of management abforbs all the profit of 
keeping, and that its vigilance by commanding repair cannot avert 
decay. Shall it invade the rights of the privileged creditors, and pay 
them off cheatingly in aflfignats? This would reduce to beggary a 
million of families, to whofe relief vifibly or invifibly it muft haiten :— 
for the expericac: of Paris has fhewn that, after having paid off the 
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annuitants in paper, it has become more coftly to relieve them and 
the claffes fubfifting by their expenditure, than it would have been to 
pay them honourably, Whitherivever it looks, rocks frown and pre- 
cipices threaten. 

© © leffon for ever memorable! how perfidious is the fyftem of 
confifcation for the rulers who adopt it, how difaftrous for the in- 
triguers who afpire to profit by it! They think to rob their adverfa- 
ries, and they ftrip themfelves. Holders of affiguats! you thought 
to pocket with impunity the catalogue of plunder : what is there now 
in your portfolios ? The regifters of your indigence, and the affidavits 
of that rapacious credulity which rencered you accomplices of thefts 
of which the produce was {pent beforehand, and led you to fully your 
hands with the blood of innocence.’ 


M. D’Ivernots, having fhewn that confifcation does not in 
a financial point of view anfwer the purpofe of the confifcating 
fovereign, proceeds to maintain that the French republic is on 
the brink of ruin and diffolution. He fuppofes that, whenever 
bts period of bankruptcy fha!l arrive, the cataftrophe of its 
power will-arrive with it. “This inference appears to us untup- 
portable. if a quantity of paper-money pafs through all the 
fucceffive grades of depreciation, and lofe a little of its value in 
the hand of each fucceffive holder—if at length it becomes fo 
cheap as to be ufed like the paper-money of N. America to 
hang rooms withal—why fhould a political crifis be expected in 
any one ftage of the progreffion, rather than in any other,—in 
the laft rather than in the firft? ‘The evils of bankruptcy can- 
not be very formidable, where the whole public debt is hourly 
fhifting hands ; where each lofesa little to-day and a little to- 
morrow, but no one much at once, except the jobbers. Let 
us fuppofe, while this procefs is going on, that, in fome one 
period of great depreffion, the {tate fhould decree a redemption 
at the market-price, viz. that it fnould proclaim itfelf bank- 
rupt, or deficient in the very degree which public opinion fup- 
pofes :—-can it be doubted that, after fuch a meafure, it would 
find a new and an eafier credit, a credit proportioned to its 
remaining command of the wealth and Jabor of the people ? 
‘heir refources,—foil, and toil,--remain ; and the command of 
them muft, to a very great degree, remain with the French 
government, whether it have to levy in kind and by requifition 
the public tribute, or in cafh and paper exchangeable for mili- 
tary fervice. If the French government be fo conftituted as 
neceflarily to involve the fupport of a majority of wills, (as it is 
phrafed,) that is of voluntary agents, this government mutt 
continue the ftrongeft power in the country, and be able to 
move the public force. [by means of money? Perhaps not, 
Some conquering nations exifted befure the invention of money. 
Their armies were recruited by requifition, and each foldier 
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was compelled to bring his own bread, ‘The fathers met and 
made Agrarian laws; the fons fought for the farms which they 
were to receive. Nothing feems to forbid the gradual relapfe 
of the French into the manners of fuch primeval republics, 
which waged wars for thirty years together. ‘They cannot 
then be tired from without ;—and the price of labour having 
rifen throughout France, the multitudinous clafles are probably 
contented with what is doing; fo that a fulciment is wanting 
to the lever of revolution, from within. 

Peace, we love to repeat it, is the proper fphere of a nation 
which excels by its induftry, and which wants open markets and 
rich neighbours: the rifk of perfevering in the conteft with 
France exceeds the probable gain. Befides, it is become a 
moft important intereft of Great Britain to terminate the far- 
ther emiffion of affignats in France. “The effect of this profufe 
foreign paper-coinage on our own properties has, for fome time 
paft, been obferved, and begins to grow ferious. Thefe notes 
have created a vaft artificial capital in France; ‘ reverfing the 
Latonian gift to Delos,”’ they have rendered circulable an im- 
menfe amount of fixed and landed property. This fuperfluous 
capital has ever fince been feeking to lend itfe!f in foreign coun- 
tries, been exporting itfelf in the form of fpecie and commedi- 
ties, been bidding in the Britifh and American funds for em- 
ployment, been forcing itfelf in bills of exchange on every 
negotiating broker, been offering itfelf in every fhape at every 
market;—and the refult has been to raife the price of fpecie 
every where. The fame quantity of gold will now buy more 
of the money of exchange, more of the pound, florin, or pefo, 
than formerly. ‘The prodigious augmentation of fymbolic 
money feems to have reduced the relative value of all fymbolic 
money ;—and this rife of fpecie is going on. ~ The guinea dees 
not bear the relation which it did to the pound fterling. “The 
coin of exchange is every where depreciating, the coin of bul- 
lion is every where appreciating. Confequently a pound lent 
is a diminifhing and a guinea hoarded is an increafing value. 
As foon as this oppofite movement of values is generally dif- 
cerned, (and it becomes more and more perceptible after every 
additional line of feparation,) contracts of every kind will be 
diffolved, in order to be renewed for metallic values. Men 
will feek to borrow in pouncs, and to lend in guineas, Secu- 
rities the moft apparently permanent will be called in. Mort- 
gagees themfelves will be juftly apprehenfive, left the nominal 
pound fterling fhould foon reprefent a much fmaller portion of 
the land in pledge than it did when advanced ; and thus a gene- 
ral uncertainty of pofleffion, and inftability of property, menaces 
every order of the community; if the fountain of aMignats fhail 
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continue to flow:—for the fame effe&s, which attended the 
pouring out of this needlefs capital in the market of France, 
muft accompany its progreffive diffufion in the market of Eu- 
rope. Peace, peace alone, can clofe the fluice. Thay 
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Art. XII. 4 Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultaun: or, A Detail of 
Military Operations, from the Commencement of Hoftilities at the 
Lines of ‘Travancore in December 1789, until the Peace concluded 
before Seringapatam, in February t792. By Ronericx Mack- 
ENZIE, Lieutenant 52d Reg. Vol. II. gto. Printed at Calcutta, 
1794. Imported by Sewell, London. Price il. 1s. fewed. 


I’ our xvith volume, p. 25, we announced the firft part of 
this circumftantial hiftory. ‘Ihe continuation does not fall 
fhort either in intereft or execution. Conquefts, which, ftill 
more than thofe of Alexander, feem likely to confer police, 
inftruction, and civilization on the emancipated helots of orien- 
tal defpotifm, cannot be contemplated with either indifference 
or averfion by the eye of philanthropy ; and, however equivo- 
cal may be the provocation and woetul the incidents of the wat 
itfelf, its horror feems abated or intercepted by the novelty of 
garb which every event, every confli&t, every fiege, aflumes 
in a country hitherto fo little explored by the telefcope of Eu- 
ropean curiolity. ) 
Now (to borrow an eaftern metaphor) we had prepared a 
bead-ftring of extracts from this volume: but from a neceflary 
regard to brevity we muft confiderably reduce the number. We 
fhall begin with the reduction of Bangalore, the ftrongeft and 
moft important fortrefs in the province of that name; by which 
Lord Cornwallis gained fo vaft an advantage over that danger- 
ous enemy, Il ippoo Sultaun, | 
¢ Whilit the troops deftined for the aTault advanced to their feveral 
ftations, with awful ftillnefs, the garrifon, both in the fort and out- 
works, as if wearied with inceflant exertion, were equally Juli; a 
bright moon, at times obfcured by a pafling cloud, fhone againit the 
battered precipices over which the aflailants had to pafs; from the 
heavens there came not a breath of wind ; nothing diflurbed thought ; 
and this gallant corps, after beftowing in reflection a foldie:ly and 
affectionate tribute on their fair friends, bade adieu to all worldly 
concerns, and rivetted their minds to death or victory. / 
¢ At the hour of eleven a fignal for advancing pafled elong the 
ranks in perfect filence. A caufeway upwards of one hundred yards 
in length, which would not admit of eight men abreaft, was the only 
road that led from the trenches to the point of attack. To render 
the breach inacceflible, the befieged had cut a wide and deep trench 
acrofs this caufeway, leaving a wall about two feet thick entire on 
the righthand, As there was no dreaw-bridge, it was by this wall 
that the garrifon communicated — covert way, and were tnabled 
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to fally ; but although fo narrow as to be pafled by Indian files only, 
jt ferved alfo to convey our troops over the ditch, which was nowhere 
fordable in this quarter. To the left the fauflebray, about twenty 
feet in height, and but little damaged, as it was covered by the glacis, 
was efcaladed in an inftant; but the principal part of the troops, in 
defiance of all obitruétions, advanced ftraight forward, and fur- 
mounted every obitacle. At fome places they clambered over 
mounds, walls, bulwarks, and hindrances of various kinds, that had 
been fhattered by the cannonade. At others, where the fortifications 
were more entire, they afcended or defcended by the help of ladders, 
As the aflailants approached the baition and curtain that had been 
breached, the refiftance, which till then had fallen far fhort of ex- 
pectation, began to increafe. Awakened from a fatal fecurity into 
which the garrifon had been lulled, by the multiplicity of difficulties that 
the befiegers had to encounter, as well as by the ftrength of the place 
and the number of its defenders, they now bethought of precautions, 
which, if feafonably applied, would, in all probability, have rendered 
fuccefs doubtful. The alarm once given circulated like wild-fire. 
Multitudes crowded tumultuoufly to the point of attack, In an in- 
ftant, blue lights and fire balls thrown in every direction rendered all 
objects around the fort clear as at noon day; a blaze of mufquetry, 
which added ftrength to this magnificent illumination, furnifhed it 
alfo with abundance of victims; a general difcharge of rockets con- 
tributed to the aweful grandeur of an exhibition in itfelf truly tre. 
mendous ; and one univerfal roar of cannon all over the fort and pet. 
tah at once ftruck the fpectator with confternation and horror. 

¢ Whilit the forlorn hope mounted the breach, the leading compa- 
nies kept a conftant fire on the parapet; as thefe afcended, other. 
divifions fcoured the ramparts to the right and left. The affailants, 
although broken in advance, pufhed on with irrefiftible preffure. 
Inftances of individuals at fingle combat were to be feen in different 
directions; courage was equal on both fides, but fuperiority in difci- 
pline and bodily itrength fecured to the Britifh troops a firm footing on 
the ramparts. In thort, before one hour had elapfed, the grenadiers 
march beating all over the works announced to their friends without 
complete pofleflion of the place. Of the garrifon, however, there 
were many who fought with a degree of valour that bordered on de- 
fperation. 

‘ Although the ftruggle was of fhort duration at the breach, it was 
repeatedly renewed as the columns proceeded to take poffefiion of the 
works. At feveral of the baitions, the defenders, encovraged by 
fupplies of frefh troops, in vain endeavoured to retrieve their lofs ; 
and the affailants, having previoufly divided their force, rufhed for- 
ward to the right and left, until they met at the oppolite entrance, 
which is called the Myfore gate.’ — 7 





« The horrors of a piteous tale told by the inhabitants of Ouffore, 
in their own fimple but pathetic ftrain, cannot be heightened in re- 
Jation. Piqued at the bold meafures of Earl Cornwallis, and in order 
to prevent detection in falfe affertions, the Britith forces had advanced 
but a fhort way into Myfore when the Sultaun iffued a mandate for 
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the affaffination of three Europeans who had been prifoners in this 
fort for feveral years. The fact is too well authenticated to admit a 
doubt. A manulcript written in the Englith language by one of the 
{ufferers was found in the arfenal. It detailed carpencer’s work 
which this unfortunate man had been neceffitated to perform. His 
name was Hamilron. He had been an officer inthe Britith navy, but 
defpairing of freedom, he contracted an intimacy with a companion of 
the other fex, from which a family fprung, that naturally impelled 
him to every honeft endeavour for their maintenance, 

« When the bloody mandate was about to be put in execution, the 
people furrounding the houfe of their killedar, with prayers and la- 
mentations intreated to {pare the whole, but for the life of Hamilton 
they were clamorous. LBetides the ties of a family and connexions, 
he had become perfect in their language: he improved the mechanics 
in their feveral occupations; his advice was the guide in all common 
tranfactions ; he was umpire in matters of difpute; in fhort, as he 
dignified 3 fuperior underttanding by a life perfeC{ly harmlefs, he was 
wniverfally known by the diftinction of father. Hamilton was for a 
time given to their intreaties; but the other two were beheaded with 
the fabre. His reprieve was of thort duration. On the fall of Ban- 
galore his doom was irrevocably fixed; and a fpecial meffenger, ha- 
bituated to the fcene, was forbid the prefence until he faw performed 
the murderous office. ‘Theis behaviour in death was diltinctly told by 
witneffes nowife interefted in colouring the narrative. It was manly 
and firm, After pafling fome minutes in fervent prayer, they bent 
forward, refting their hands upon their knees. The heads of the two 
former were fevered from their bodies at the firft blow; but with 
Hamilton it required repetition. ‘Their graves were pointed out to 
feveral Britifh officers. Their remains confirmed this relation; and 
a lock of hair from each head, which is now in the writer’s pofleffion, 
will, when depofited in a Britifh repofitory, contribute to ttamp the 
appellation of tyrant on Tippoo Sultaun amidft thoufands as yet un- 
born.’ 


From the celebrated expedition againft Seringapatam we 
fhall extract the following particulars ; merely as a farther fpe- 
cimen of the author’s manner : 


< Tt was not until now that the enemy fully acknowledged his de- 
feat; repeated flruggles in different directions, hitherto difcovered 
that the Sultaun entertained fome hopes of recovering part of what he 
had lately loft; but now that he everywhere gave up the battle, it 
was evident that want of fuccefs in all directions had thrown a damp 
on the fpirits of his people, which neither affection for their prince, 
love of their country, enthufiafm in religion, nor a tenacious adherence 
to the tran{miffions of anceftors, could remove. 

‘ The Pettah of Shehar Ganjam is perhaps the moft regular in 
India; it is furrounded by a mud wall, which although of no greater 
thicknefs than thofe generally raifed for the protection of gardens, is 
upwards of twelve feet in height. Within this enclofure ten wide 
ftreets interfeét each other, at right angles; between thefe, feveral 
leffer ones are dire€ted by the fancy of the builder. ‘The principal 
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entrances are at either end of the centre {lreets which lead to Seringa- 
patam, and towards the Laulbaug; but there is a {maller gateway at 
the next ftreets, to the right and left of the former, in the fame di- 
rection. All rhe houfes are built nearly on one principle, thofe in the 
main {treet are on a larger fcale, and more commodious than the reft ; 
but the whole are white-wathed and covered with tiles. A regular 
row of trees, fhaded the people from the fun along the principal ftreets 
on either fide. At the northweft outlet cn eacn hand, a range of 
barracks ftretched from the Pettah towards Seringapatam ; here the 
Chela battalions were quartered, in times of peace. Thefe buildings 
from without appeared perfe&ly regular, but on the infide they were 
parted inta a number of fal] divifions, as the whim of each indivi- 
dual occupant fuggefted. Beiides the advantages of being difciplined 
under his own immediate eye, the pofition of thefe troops, in the 
centre of his dominions, prevented their efcape from flavery ; they 
ferved alfo as a conftant watch on the inhabitants of Shehar Ganjam, 
of whom, as they had been forcitly conveyed away by Hyder, durin 
his feveral incurtions in the — rnatic, fome jealoufy had fill been en- 
tertained. All of them were manufacturers of cotton, and being 
confequently an acquifition of the firit importance to this political 
prince, although he kept a firitt watch over their movements, he 
endeavoured by mild treatment to reconcile them to a change of 
country. Between the Pettah and Se: ringapatam, tothe right, and in 
the centre of a garden, there ftood a palace, called the Dowlat Baug, 
which was intercepted from the view by clumps of cyprefs. Within 
this building, an hiftoricai reprefentation of Colone} Baiilie’s defeat 
decorated the walls; the explafion of the tumbrils, as the leading 
caufe of that difafter, was the mott coni; picuous part of the painting 
and a {mall tomb which adjoined, was faid to contain the remains “of 
that gallant but unfortunate oflicer. From the walls of the Pettah to 
the river on either fide, and indeed over the greater part of the ifland, 
the deftruction of innumerable huts appeared to frefh as to confirm the 
belief that a large city had been laid in ruins fince the commence- 
ment of the war, or perhaps from the time our armies entered Myfore. 
This feene of devaitation extended in an ealterlv direction, clofe to 
a thick bamboo hedge that furrounded the Laul Bayg, a beautiful 
garden, which covered the eaftend of the ifland. 

eA magnificent palace, conftruéted on a fimilar principle, and 

nearly of the fame dimenfions with that alreacy defcribed at Bangalore, 
ftood towards the centre of this garden. It was built principally of 
wood, with ornaments, which were lacquered and varnifhed as the 
former ; but -aithough the whole was finifhed, in appearance, from 
without, the decorations had not been compleated. From the palace, 
through a beautiful avenue of cyprefs trees, the tomb of Hyder, a 
neat fquare building, with a dome rifing from its center, clofed the 
view. Atthe entrance into this maufole um, there wasa neat piazza, 
with its roof fupported by pillars of granate, which from the exqui- 
fitenefs of the polifh, and nicety in taining, were invariably miltake 
for black marble. This fpacious area, formed by four double wendes, 
furnifhed a pleafant retreat for prietts and pilgrims of every defcrip- 
tion. From the {quare building at each of the corners around the 
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dome, there rofe minarets of the beft workmanfhip; numerous apart- 
ments for the religious of the Mahomedan order encircled the facred 
ground; and an extenfive terrace, on which the building ftood was 
here and there vaulted and fet apart for fuch of Hyder’s relatives as 
had been killed in battle fincé the tomb had been erected. Avenues 
of cyprefs interfecting each other in every direction, befides furniih- 
ing abundance of fhade, divided the garden into plots of different 
fhapes, which were planted throughout with fruit trees and fhrubberies 
of various defcriptions. 

‘ The Laul Baug appeared a princely nurfery for the produce of 

Myfore; trees bearing apples, oranges, guavas, grapes, plantains, 
cocoanuts, beetienuts; as alfo fandal-wood, fugar-cane, with cotton 
and indigo plants, rofe from out the feveral inclofures; and paddy, 
ragey, choulum, chewaree, nachine, coultie, with various other fpe- 
cies of peafe, grains, and pulfes, might be feen in different directions. 
Plants of mulberry too, from the extraordinary attention with which 
they were treated, difcovered that the Sultaun had fet his mind on the 
manufacture of filk. At the eaftern extremity of the garden, there 
is a neat bungalow, that commands a view of the river for a confi- 
derable diftance, after the re-union of the two branches. From this 
building a deep nulla, that watered the garden, formed a breait-worls 
along the fouth bank of the ifland, which was further ftrengthened 
with feveral redoubts ; but the principal defence on this fide Jay in the 
difficulty of crofling the water; for, bad as the bottom was on the 
opvofite branch, it was {till better than on this, where it could 
{carcely be forded at any time from the ruggednefs of the rocks. 
- € The beft and indeed the only ford into the ifland, except thofe on 
either fide clofe to the walls of Seringapatam, was that under the 
Carigat hills, which was ftrongly defended with trenches and batteries. 
In fhort, if the natural advantages of his pofition, and the ftrength 
of the feveral defences, are taken into confideration, it will not be 
wondered at, that the Sultaun fhould have thought himfelf fecure 
from fudden attack. In no other manner than that adopted, could 
the attempt be made without the certainty of great lofs, with con- 
fiderable rifk of failure; and aithough of fingular boldnefs, the unani- 
mous opinion of all unprejudiced fpectators proclaimed the wifdom of 
the meafure, as to judgement in planning, as well as firmnefs in the 
Jeader with ref{peét to coolnefs in execution. 

‘ Although a confiderable part of the Sultaun’s right wing had 
been difperfed during the ation, large bodies on his left, who had 
been but little moleited, continuing to remove their camp.equipage 
and guns, pitched their encampment on the fouth fide of the fort. 
In every other dire€tion Seringapatam was now fo clofely invefted, 
that the Sultaun, on the Sth, blew up whatever outworks were de- 
tached at any diflance. His lofs in twenty hours was computed at as 
many thoufand fighting men, of which number about one- fourth were 
flain, feveral were made prifoners, but by far the greater part returned 
to their homes. Immenfe quantities of arms and ftandards of various 
defcriptions, with upwards of eighty pieces of cannon, graced the 
widtory.’ 
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To this fketch of the war are appended, 1. meteorological 
remarks in Myfore during the years 1791 and 1792; 2. equip- 
ment-tables for armies or detachments in India, with remarks; 
3. the preliminary articles of peace. 

The whole forms a curious, but fomewhat inflated, detail of 
a war which has terminated favourably to the increafe of Britifh 
influence in [ndia, at a time when that influence appears to have 
become, on the whole, favourable to an improvement of the 
focial condition of its innumerable inhabitants, Th y. 


Art. XIII. Tefament Politique, &c. i.e. The Political Teftament 
of his Excellency the Count pe Mercy-ArcenTeau, his Im- 
perial Majeity’s Ambaffador at the Court ef France, who died in 
London, the 25th of Auguft 1794. 8vo. De Boffe. 


THs work has appeared in numbers at 1s. each, three of 
which were publifhed monthly, till the whole was completed 

in 20 numbers, forming two volumes, containing about 300 
pages each. We underftand that the late Count p—e Mercy 
was not the author of this performance: but that the real 
author, Monfieur ne L’Isiz, borrowed his name as that of a 
minifter of great celebrity, whofe fituation made him intimately 
acquainted with the fecret hiftory of the French revolution, for 
no other purpofe than that of inducing the public to perufe his 
work. Should fome perfons be inclined to cenfure the wriier 
for having countenanced an impofture, though of the moft 
harmlefs kind, it fhould be obferved that the delufion cou!d 
be only momentary; and that he was doubtlefs perfuaded 
that every reader, who was poflefled of no more than an 
ordinary portion of judgment, would find in the work itfelf 
fufficient evidence to fatisfy him that the Count was not the 
author. M. pr L’Iszg, having borrowed his name, was 
bound to fay for him what he might be fuppofed likely to fay 
for himfelf: but the work contains ftrong internal proofs that 
the writer has lent to him a fund of knowlege of the Englifh 
conftitution in particular, which few perfons, who have not 
long refided in England, ever poflefled : now the Count died 
almoft as foon as he had fet foot in our capital; and, from his 
former purfuits in life, it would not be going too far to pro- 
nounce that he was in reality much better acquainted with the 
{prings of continental politics, and the intrigues of courts, than 
with the frame of the Englifh government; to which we know 
not that he had, in the courfe of his public career, given any 
particular attention. | 
To {peak frankly, however; we wifh that the author had 
not made ufe of the Count’s name; for, the idea of literary 
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impofture being left totally out of the queftion, we think that the 
publication did not ftand in need of the protection of a great name 
to recommend it to the world: it difplays 4 knowlege of the 
human heart, of human propenfities, of the effects that ufually 
flow from them, of the nature of government, of polity, and of 
the hiftory of mankind, which fhews the author to bea man of a 
clear head and of a found and comprehenfive underftanding. We 
mean not, by this tribute to his merit, to ftamp with our approba-~ 
tion all the principles which he maintains ; for he is a ftickler for 
fome which we muft unequivocally condemn: but we mean to fay 
th t he defends and fupports them with an ability which proves 
him to be a powerful reafoner, and well verfed in the {cience of 
literary attack and defence. We place his great merit then, not 
in thofe controverted principles, but in the manner in which he 
maintains them; at the fame time, we pretend not to decide 
dogmatically on the principles themfelves ; we reject them as 
erroneous, and as leading in fome inftances to the eftablifh- 
ment of a form of government incompatible with our ideas of 
liberty : but which of us entertains the moft correct notions on 
this head is a point which muft be left to the decifion of the 
public. 

In his preface, the writer, inftead of fhewing how he came to 
be pollefled of the manufcript of this work, tells us that 

‘ It is unneceffary to prove that the Count p—E Mercy-ArceEn- 
TEAU, honoured with the confidence of the lait three emperors, of 
the king and queen of France, and of the combined fovereigns, was, 
of all men, beft acquainted with the real caufes, and the moft fecret 
fprings, of the incredible revolution that has taken place in France ; 
that no one knew better the depth of the evil; and that no one la- 
boured with fo much zeal to check its progrefs, or apply a remedy to 
it. Hitherto, this revolution has been a labyrinth, in the mazes of 
which every one who ventured to explore them has loft himfelf. 
What excellent guides then to thofe who wifh to form themfelves in 
the fchool of experience, muft be the thoughts and writings of a mi- 
nifter who was verfed in the art of forefeeing events and preparing 
for the confequences ! When he draws the great picture of the revo- 
lution, it is with the pencil of reafon and policy. Such is the bafis of 
an exact hiftory of the French revolution, a hiftory for which we 
fha!] have been indebted to the Count pg Mexcy.’ 

M. DE L’[sxe informs us that this experienced minifter was 
firmly perfuaded, at the time of his death, that the troubles of 
Kurope would foon be atanend. ‘This, however, is a fword 
that cuts two ways: if the Count meant that the combined 
powers would at length recognize the republic which they had 
taken arms to beat down, and that thus tranquility would foon be 
rettored, he {poke a language which M. oF L’IsLe would rejeét 


as repugnant to his own principles, and to thofe of the Count, 
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but which may in a fhort time be very compatible with fact, 
On the other hand, if he meant that the troubles of Europe 
would foon be couspoled by the downfall] of the French repub- 
lic, and the reftoration of monarchy in France, the Count 
could derive no credit for penetration, from an opinion which 
the experience of lefs than two years fhews to have been founded 
on fhort-fighted political views. Neither the Count nor his (fup- 
pofed) Editor could have foreleen thatgghe fhort time which 
elapfed between Augult 1794 and Dectmber 1795, a mefflage 
fhould have been fent by the king of Great Britain to both houles 
of bis parliament; intimating that, in theexifting form of govern- 
ment in France, there was nothing which fhould prevent him 
from treating with the prefent rulers, if they fhould be difpofed 
to make overtures of peace calculated to fecure the tranquility 
of Europe, and the intereft of the belligerent powers and of their 
allies : it being well known to our court when fuch a meflage 
was fent, that many of thofe very rulers had taken an active 
part not only in deftroying our author’s favourite monarchy, 
but alfo in bringing to the block the unfortunate monarch him- 
felf. It may, however, be faid, in defence of M. pe L’Isxe’s 
penetration, that moft of the events produced by this ftupendous 
revolution have been fuch as baffled all human calculation and 
forefight. 

A confiderable portion of the preface is devoted to the de- 
fence of the conduct of Count pz Mercy, which we fhall 
ftate rather at Jarge: not becaufe that cither we ourfelves or the 
public have any intereft in the perfonal charagter of that noble- 
man, but becaufe his character of ambaflador from the court 
of Vienna to that of Verfailles placed him in a fituation which 
connected him, in an intimate manner, with the French revo- 
lution; and becaufe we are of opinion that the interefts of 
truth, to which we are attached by the ftrongeft ties, regardlefs 
of what party may be benefited or injured by its eitablifhment, 
muft be ferved by difcuffion. 

Before the prefent war, France and Auftria were united by 
a treaty of alliance, ftrong!y cemented by the marriage of Louis 
XVI. with Marie- Antoinette ; the alliance was extremely po- 
pular for a number of years: but at length it came to be cone 
fidered as burdenfome to France, and advantageous only to 
Auftria. Thofe who wifhed to fee it diflolved, and to render 
the queen odious to the multitude, began to fpred reports that 
the Emperor Jofeph I!. had formed dangerous defigns againtt 
the French nation; that his fifter, though mother to the heir 
apparent of France, had entered into all his views, which fhe 
treafonably laboured to promote ; that fhe lavifhed the treafures 
of her hufbagd’s country on her brother ; and that the oe 
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dential agent of both was the Count pe Mercy-ARGENTEAU, 
then imperial ambaflador at the court of Louis XVI, Thefe 
reports, firft circulated in private companies, then in coffee- 
houfes, and at left in pamphlets, had aftonifhing effects in for- 
warding the revolution ; which, it was to be prefumed, was not 
likely to take place, or at moft not beyond a particular extent, 
as long as France and Auftria maintained their alliance. A 
breach between thefe two powers was confidered, by the fa- 
vourers of a revolution on a great fcale, as indifpenfably necef- 
fary ; they therefore went to work with great activity to produce 
the defired breach. Had they merely colle€ted and ftated facts 
allowed on all hands to be indifputable, which they fhould have 
left to work as they might on the public mind, their proceed~ 
ings would have been marked with candour and honefty : but 
they called in the aid of falfehood; and, having thus ex- 
cited popular indignation, they dexteroufly prefled it into this 
fervice. It may be faid that their objet was the downfall of 
defpotifm, and the eftablifhment of liberty ; and that, in the 
purfuit of it, they ought not to be cenfured for not having 
been over fcrupulous about the means. ‘This we confider as 
deteftable doctrine. That cannot be good in politics which is 
bad in morals ; and thofe who employ wicked means, to attain 
a good end, difgrace their defign. With refpect to the remit- 
tances faid to have been made from the Trench treafury to the 
emperor, had the revolutionifts confined themfelves to the 
{tatement of the fimple fact that,—when Auftria was on the point 
of invading Holland, and France was fo circumftanced that, 
in cafe of a war, fhe muft take part with the latter, —the French 
minifters advifed their king to mediate a peace, and to make 
the facrifice of 400,000). fterling to prevent a rupture, (which 
fum ultimately reached the hands of Jofeph [1.) the public 
might then have had an opportunity of confidering whether the 
facrifice of fuch a fum was wife and ufeful ; er whether it 
would have been better that the nation had been plunged into a 
war, in which, to fay nothing of blood, millions of mone 

muft have been expended in defence, not of France herfelf, but 
of an ally. Such a confideration, however, would not anfwer 
the ends of thofe who defired at all events a breach between the 
courts of Vienna and Verfailles. They therefore boldly accufed 
the queen of being in the habit of remitting immenfe fums to 
her brother, and thus enriching the Auftrians with the fruit of 
the (weat and labour of the French nation ; and ‘they afferted 
that the Count pe MERCY was the agent throuch whom the 
remittances were made. Thefe accufations, induftrioufly {pred 
thfough Paris, produced at laft an event which was a flagrant 
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violation of the laws of nations. We will quote the ftatement 
of it briefly for the confideration of our readers : 

¢ On the 1sth of July 1789, the revolutionifts furrounded the houfe 
of the Count pe Mercy-ArGenTeau, ambaflador from the Im- 
perial court to that of France. The houfe itfelf, and all thofe who 
went into or came out of it, were vifited and fearched. Some days 
afterward, the Count, difguited with a refidence in a city that was in 
a ftate of infurrection, was going to enjoy quiet in the country, but 
was ftopped at the diftance of 20 leagues from the capital by a party 
of the army of Paris, and detained as a prifoner by a fet of lawyers’ 
clefks, until they fhould get an anfwer to a letter which they had fent 
exprefs to their General M. de /a Fayette, to confult him about what 
they were to do with the Ambaflador. ‘The General difpatched 
orders for his releafe, which were obeyed.’ 


The Count had not trufted folely to the dignity of his cha- 
racter for protection; he had long heard of the calumnies 
which might expofe him to infult and outrage, and had taken 
every ftep which prudence and good fenfe could fuggeft, for 
averting them. In June he wrote officially to M. de Adont- 
morin, then minifter of Louis XVI. for foreign affairs, to de- 
fire, in the name of the Emperor his matter, that for the fake 
of truth and juftice he would declare that there was no founda- 
tion for the calumnies then in circulation, relative to the fums 
faid to be remitted to Auftria from the French treafury: .M. 
de Montmorin’s an{wer was in the following terms : 

‘ | have received the letter which your Excellency has done me the 
honour of writing to me, on the fubje& of reports that have been again 
publicly circulated, relative to the pretended fubfidies furnifhed to the 
court of Vienna by that of France. Mott ailuredly nothing can be 
more groundlefs than fuch reports. J can with truth declare that, 
ever fince the King was pleafed to commit to me the department of 
foreign affairs, there has not been made, and could not be made, any 
fuch demand on us by the court of Vienna. I am equally fure thar 
none fuch was formed under the adminiflration of my predeceffor in 
office.’ 

Manufcript copies of this letter were circulated in Paris, but 
without effect: the violent revolutionifts {till perfifted in their 
charge that France was drained by the Queen, who thus en- 
riched her brother with the fpoil of a people whom fhe detefted. 
The charge was brought forwards with, if poffible, ftill more 
violence, after the outrage above ftated on the houfe and per- 
fon of the Imperial ambaflador, probably for the purpofe of 
juttifying it. The Count then wrote the following letter to 
M. de Montmorin: 

« The ftory of pretended millions remitted by the court of France 
to the Emperor was long confidered as a fable, too abfurd to deferve 


attention. This fable however has becn revived, has affumed an ap- 
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pearance of confiftency, and has brought a kind of charge on his Im- 
perial majefty and his ambaffador. In June latt, I had the honour, 
by the exprefs command of the emperor, to reprefent to you the ne- 
ceflity of putting an end to reports fo extremely improper and injuri- 
ous. Your excellency, with the king’s leave, wrote me a letter 
containing a formal difavowal of the grounds of thofe reports. From 
a principle of delicacy, inftead of getting that letter printed, I only 
caufed fome manufcript copies of it to be handed about; and for 
want, no doubt, of greater publicity, it did not produce the defired 
effect. The affertion that millions have been remitted to Auftria has 
been renewed, and compels me to prefs your excellency again to be fo 

ood as to employ every means neceflary and fit to undeceive the 
public, and deftroy an error that wounds the very fincere and fteady 
fentiments which the empeyor entertains for the king his ally, and for 
every thing which interefts what is due to the French monarchy. 
Thefe means appearto be the more eafy, as it is fcarcely poflible that 
fubfidies, not itipulated by any treaty, could be procured for the Im- 
perial court, Not 100, nor 50, nor 20 millions could be iffued from 
the treafury, without leaving fome trace of fuch iffuing, under the 
head either of receipt or expenditure. An infpection of the regifters, 
the defignation of the fignatures, and of the officers who muft necef- 
farily know of every fum that enters the treafury, or is paid out of it, 
will all thew the impoflibility of a fecret, a concert, and a want of 
fidelity,—shree neceflary preliminaries to any furtive extraction of large 
fums of money. This, fir, appears to be an effectual way publicly to 
afcertain the fact in queftion, and to undeceive the public mind re- 
fpeting a calumny, the object of which becomes important on ac- 
count of the auguit names that are coupled with it.’’ 


To the above letter M. de AZontmorin returned the following 
anfwer : 


«© Among the crowd of pamphlets to which the circumftances of the 
time’ have given birth, there is one of which I thought it my duty to 
render an account to his majefty, becaufe it treats of political objects, 
and particularly of our connexions with the court of Vienna. Your 
excellency will no doubt perceive that I am fpeaking of the pamphlet 
which is entitled ** L’Ovrateur aux Etats Generaux.’’ It is there 
faid that France furnifhed the court of Vienna with fubfidies before 
the peace of Tefchen ; that the furnifhed others in order to terminate 
the buiinefs of the Scheld, and to enable the emperor to make prepa- 
rations for war againit the Turks ; and that even at this moment fhe 
is ftill paying fublidies. Now it is moft certain that fince the peace 
of 1763, there could have been no queftion between the king and the 
court of Vienna about granting any fubfidy, becaufe no one fingle 
eccafion has fince occurred that could furnifh even the flighteft ground 
or pretence for any demand of that kind. At the peace of Tefchen, 
the king was tnediator with the emprels of Ruffia; and the war which 
was terminated by that mediation could the lefs furnifh an occafion for 
fuch a demand on the part of the emperor, as the king was himfelf 
then enga.ed in a war which he had been carrying on for a year be- 
fore. Atthe time of the bufnefs of the Scheld, the king, who was 
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about to become the ally of Holland, and who had interpofed his good 
offices to avert from her a war with which fhe appeared to be threat- 
ened, carried his kindnefs towards her fo far, as to enable her by means 
of fome pecuniary grants to terminate that difcuffion: but it was di- 
rectly with that republic that he came to an underftanding on the fub- 
ject, and the emperor remained totally unacquainted with what paffed 
on the occafion. With refpect to the prefent war, (with the Tu:ks,) 
it is abfolutely foreign to us ; and the emperor himfelf is no othcrwife 
implicated in it than by the obligations of his treaties with Ruffia. la 
a word, fir, it is a certain truth, and eafy to be demonflrated, that 
fince the peace of 1763, there has not been the flighteft pretext for 
the courts of Verfailles and Vienna giving to each other the {mallet 
fubfidy ; and in point of faét no demand of that kind has been made 
on us by the court of Vienna, 1! have laid before the king the letter 
which | now have the honour of writing to your excellency ; and his 
majefty, being thoroughly acquainted with the truth and accuracy of 
its contents, has approved of my having the honour of fending it to 
you,”’ 

On the fubje of thefe letters, M. pz L’Isie remarks, that 
M. de Montmorin did not attempt to deftroy the calumny of 
which the ambaflador complained, in the manner in which his 
excellency had pointed out ; viz. by a reference to the regifters 
in the exchequer; this, he obferves, could be done only by the 
minifter at the head of the finances of the country. M. de 
Montmorin could {peak only of what came within his know- 
lege as fecretary of ftate for foreign affairs ; and he explicitly 
declared that in his office, where it was moft likely that fome 
trace of the bufinefs might be found, had it ever had an exift- 
ence, there was not a fingle document that could give a colour 
to the reports in queftion. That it might be fifted to the bot- 
tom, Count pk Mercy wrote to M, Necker, who was then at 
the head of the exchequer, requefting the aid of his teftimony 
alfo, and fiating the nature of the evidence which might be de- 
rived from the treafury books, to deftroy the ftories of the pre- 
tended millions fent out of the kingdom for the ufe of the em- 
peror. M. Necker’s reply was: 

<«¢ It is with the moft lively concern, my Lord Ambaffador, that I 
find that attacks have been made on you in the libel of which you have 
piven notice to M. de Monimorin. Who knows better than | do the 
experience which I have had of your faithful and unfhaken friendthip ? 
How highly would you be efteemed and loved by all true patriots, if 
they were acquainted with your fentiments, your principles, and your 
counfels! I fhould with to find an occafion of publicly doing you a 
fignal act of juitice ; in fo doing I fhould be only acquitting myfelf of 
a duty to one of the wifeft and bedt men that | have ever known in the 
courfe of my life; and to whom | have long felt the moft tender at- 
tachment.”’ 


M, peL’Isreanimadverts on this letterin terms of indignation: 
4 * Bafenefs, 
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© Bafenefs, (fays he,) perfidy, vanity, and awkwardnefs, are 
ftrongly marked in this anfwer. Inftead of completely deftroying, as 
he might have done, the fable of the millions, the fole objeét of the 
calumny dire€ted againft the ding and queen of France, and againft the 
emperor and his ambaffador, M. Necker contents himfelf with faying 
that it is with the moft lively concern he hears of attacks upon the 
character of 4 forcign miniffer. But, if thefe attacks were ftill more 
violently direéted againit the ding and queen, was it encugh that M. 
Necker fhould feel concerned? Ought he not, if he did not with to 
become the bafeft of all minifters, to feize that occafion to vin- 
dicate the king and queen as well as the foreign ambaffador ? 
Boatting of the /entiments, the principles, and the coun/eéls of the Count 
pe Mercy, was faying that he was incapable of aflifting the king, 
the queen, and the emperor, to plunder the public treafury : but it was 
leaving in full force the fufpicion thrown on the king, the queen, and 
the emperor ; who might have made ufe of fome other agent. So 
atrocious a perfidy will not aftonifh thofe who recollect that, at that 
moment, M. Necker was no longer the minifter of the king, but of 
the pretended nation which calumniated its king and queen. The hy- 
pocrite fays that he fhould be happy to find an occafion of publicly 
doing a fignal act of jultice to the Count pe Mercy; here was an 
eccafion ready found to his hand, and a very fair one it was. The am- 
baffador defired that he would avail himfelf of it to deftroy the fable 
or calumny of the millions: but M. Necker made no other ufe of it 
than to difplay his vanity, by informing the public that he enjoyed 
the faithful and conftant friendfhip of the ambaffador, one of the 
wifeft and beft men that he had ever known in the courfe of his life! 
e+ eee se Could he do this conftant friend a greater injury, than 
to hold him forth to the world as a man whofe principles, fentiments, 
and counfels would procure him the love and eftesm of a// true patriots ? 
that is to fay, of fuch men as Carra, Garat, Marat, Robe/pierre, the 
Bifhop of Autun, &c. Could the emperor any longer honour with 
his confidence a minifter whofe fentiments, principles, and counfels, 
were fo conformable to thofe of true French patriots, the calumniators 
of himfelf, of the queen his fifter, and of the king his brother-in-law ? 
Thus M. Necker, like the awkward and bungling bear, inilead of 
gently driving away the fly from his friend’s face, gives him a mighty 
ttroke, which not only kills the fly but alfo wounds his friend !” 


It may be faid in defence of M.Necter, that perhaps he 
knew, from the documents in his office, that what was called 
a calumny by the ambaflador was in reality a truth ; and that, 
as he could not deftroy it, he thought it beft to flur the matter 
over :—but this would be a lame defence ; for it ftill would 
fhew that he could capitulate with his confcience, by agreeing 
to draw a veil over truth. It is not, however, any excufe at 
all ; for a perfon, whom M. Necker himfelf ftyled one of the beft 
men he ever knew, calls this ftory of the millions a calumny : 
if it were not fuch, he could not be an honeft man in declaring 
it to be fo; and if it were a calumny, M. Necker ought to have 
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joined him in calling it by that name, becaufe his fituation 
enabled him to know what fums had been iflued from the ex- 
chequer, and to whom. If there were no trace of money iflued 
for the ufe of the emperor, he ought, in juftice to all the parties 
concerned, publicly and officially to have faid fo to the nation, 
and thus to have removed one of the heavieft charges brought 
by the people ayainft the king and queen. That the whole was a 
calumpy is now generaily known and acknowleged. Vhe moft 
fecret recefles of the royal palaces have been ranfacked by the 
enemies of Louis XV!. and of his queen, and not fo much as the 
flizhtett trace has been found of the fuppofed remittances to the 
emperor. When the kingand queen were put on their trials, no 
fuch charge was exhibited againft them, or either of them; and 
the filence of their enemies on this head amounts to the moft 
complete acknowlegement of their innocence. It muft be re- 
collected that the fums faid to have been remitted tothe king’s 
brothers, and to his life guards at Coblentz, ought not to be 
confounded with thofe to which the ambaflador alludes ; they 
belong to very different periods. 

M. ve L’isxe labours to vindicate the character of Count DE 
Mercy againit charges of a different nature; fuchas, that he 
had facrificed the people of Brabant ; and that during his em- 
bafly in France, he favoured the conftitutionalifts, the mo- 
narchifts, and even the republicans: but thefe points belong 
rather to the man than to the miniffer; and, as the public is 
therefore lefs interefted in them, we will pafs them over with- 
out any farther notice. 

The fuppofed Political Will and Teftament of the Count DE 
Mercy is divided into a great variety of parts, under diftin& 
heads or titles, which may be confidered as fo many different 
chapters ; every one of them having a reference to fome prin- 
ciple or opinion on which the French revolution has been 
founded or defended. ‘The author endeavors to fhew that thefe 
principles were in general either radically falfe, or ill under- 
flood, and ftill worfe applied. The firft fubjeét treated is 
*‘Puriic Opinion.’ He fays that every thing, which comes 
within the fphere of probabiltty, belongs to the province of 
opinion: but that with every thing which is known and dee 
monftrated, opinion has nothing at all to do, demonftration 
belonging exclufively to the department of fcience. He then 
divides and fubdivides opinion, into private or general; the 
former, being that only of {uch or fuch an individual, he does 
not difcufs, becaufe he deems it foreign to the fubjeét in hand. 
The fubdivifion is of general wpinion into popular and public. 
He obferves that, in all times and in all countries, general, 
popular, vulgar, or numérical opinion, that is to fay the 
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opinion of numbers, has been grafted on the multitude by pre- 
judice, hope, fear, feduGtion,—in a word by whatever could 
work on the paffions; that, not being itfelf the offspring of 
either reafon or refleAion, it feldom gives birth to aught but 
error, and fupports it when it has once brought it forth: that 
wealth, dignities, and high ftations, are not always able to 
preferve thofe who poflefs them from being the victims of this 
popular opinion: that the French, with an ardor and levity of 
charaéter peculiar to themfelves, were continually giving proofs 
and affording examples of this truth; and that pofterity will 
fcarcely believe to what excefs they carried their prejudice and 
prepofleffion in favour of M. Necker and the Conftituent Af- 
fembly of 178% 9. ‘To this prepoiletlion he afcribes the terrible 
fhock that all Europe has felt, and the errors, crimes, and dif- 
afters, into which France has been plunged. He remarks that 
the more general a prepofleffion has become on a fudden, the 
more a wife man ought to put himfelf on his guard againit it; 
reafon and truth never lead to enthufiafm, which is always the 
work of error and of falfehood. Public opinion, in contradif- 
tinCtion to that of popular, he fays, is that of the very fmall 
number of wife and learned men in all countries, and in all 
ages, who have devoted, or who are now devoting, their time and 
their faculties to reflection and to the ftudy of nature in general 
through all her works; tracing her through all her various 
combinations, and making ufe of the arts, the fciences, policy, 
and morality, as their guides. ‘This opinion, he fays, is noe 
formed rafhly, nor on a fudden, but flowly and deliberately; it 
is under no influence, no bias; always free, always equitable, 
it is almoft impoffible that it fhould deceive or miftake. It 
has juttly been called the queen of the world ; and, as it traces 
its fource up to wifdom and true principles, it is the moft folid 
foundation of the conftituuon of empires, and of the action of 
governmenis. 

‘The author maintains that the French monarchy could not 
have been deftroyed, if its enemies had not been able (accord- 
ing to his previous definition of the terms) to make public give 
way to popular opinion. On this diitinction, his reaioning on 
this head is entirely grounded. He tells us that thofe, who 
withed to gain over the multitude, have invariably flattered their 
felt-love, vanity, and paflions ; and he contends that it was that 
fpirit of flattery which gave birth to a dangerous abufe of the 
old faying, ‘* the voice of the peop'e is tne voice of God.” 
The origin of this faying he finds in thofe times in which 
ecclefiaftical dignitics were elective, and bifhops, &c. were 
chofen by the clergy, with the concurrence of the laity. It a 
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perfon fo eleéted to fill a vacant fee refufed, through humility, 
the proffered honour, he was told that the voice of the people 
was the inftrument employed by God to raife him to the dig- 
nity which he refufed to accept; and to refift that voice would 
be refifting God himfelf. ‘ In the fenfe of the modern de- 
magogues, (he adds,) this faying is a horrid blafphemy ; inaf- 
much as by it they would excufe or juftify the madnefs, excefles, 
furies, and crimes of a deluded people, and impute them to 
God himfelf.’ 

He then inquires whether what he calls the public opinion of 
Europe be in favour of or againft the French revolution. In 
former times, he obferves, no one philofopher, who really de- 
ferved that name, ever preached up the doctrine of revolutions. 
In fupport of his fide of the queftion, he quotes the following 
paflage from Plato: ‘‘ If it depended on my will to change 
into good all the evils of fociety, on condition that the change 
fhould coft the life of one fingle human being, I would prefer 
making no alteration whatever in the ordinary ftate of things.” 
With all due deference to the authority of Plato, we think that 
he carried his repugnance to the fhedding of human blood a great 
deal too far, The paflage fhews that he had a tender heart; but 
it feems to fhew alfo that he did not perceive that, were his 
principle to be adopted in its fulleft extent, it might reduce 
mankind to fuch a ftate of mifery, that death might be con- 
fidered as a bleffing, and the hand from which it came that of a 
BENEFACTOR. 

Our author fays that, in the orders of the clergy, the nobility, 
and the magiltracy of France, there were many men well deferving 
the name of fages ; that their voice was againft the revolution, 
which they muft have believed to be an evil, or they would not 
have facrificed their fortunes and their country, and embraced 
poverty and exile, rather than lend to it their concurrence or 
fupport ; and that, if fuch men as Bailly, Condorcet, Bernardin de 
Saint Pierre, and fome few others who were well known in the 
republic of letters, had declared for the revolution, their fenti- 
ments ought at leaft to be fufpected, as they were in oppofition to 
thofe which they had profefled before the period of that event. 
The different governments of Europe, which he confiders as one 
of the elements of public opinion, were, with very few excep- 
tions, againft the revolution, Even the powers that have ftood 
neuter might, in his idea, be clafied among thofe which condemn 
the revolution ; for though, feduced by the profpeét of gain in 
a commercial point of view, they have kept up a correfpond- 
ence with France, yet the caution with which they proceed, 
and the backwardnefs of fome of them to receive openly a _ 
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nifter from the republic, afford fufficient proofs that, had gain 
been out of the queftion, they would have exprefled their difap- 
probation of the revolution as well as their neighbours. 

Paffing on to ¢ Pusric Spirit’—M. pve L’Isie obferves 
that the empire of public opinion extends over the whole earth ; 
public /pirtt rules over only a particular political fociety. Every 
people has its own peculiar public fpirit, the type of its national 
character. He remarks that the main fprings of this fpirit are 
the affections and manners of the multitude, whofe whole 
fyftem of reafoning confifts in giving way to fentiment, and 
acting according to its impulfe ; that it is public fpirit which 
makes the fame people preferve, for many fueceflive ages, the 
fame religion, conftitution, and government; by linking one 
generation to another, it tranfmits to the lateft the manners 
and affections of thofe that went before it. ‘This fpirit, he 
fays, is good or bad according to the goodnefs or badnefs of 
thofe manners or affections ; and hence he concludes that the 
public fpirit raifed up in France fince the revolution muft be 
execrable, becaufe the manners of the people have been cor- 
rupted, and humanity extinguifhed in their breafts ! 

The author’s next topic is that of * PEACE WITH THE 
FRENCH Repusricans. He does not hefitate to pronounce it 
to be a violation of all principle to confider the republicans as the 
French nation ; and, by a neceflary confequence, he reprobates 
the idea of recognizing them as a power fit to be admitted as a 
party to a treaty of peace. He feems, however, to forget that me- 
taphyfics are not the beft arms in the world to repel hoftile batta- 
lions ; they may ftand againft argument, yet make a poor figure 
againtt artillery. We may difpute as long as we pleafe about 
who are or who ought to be the French nation in a metaphy- 
fical fenfe: but that body of men, which can invade and fpoil a 
neighbour’s territory, may well be confidcred by thae neigh- 
bour as the nation; and, if the neighbour cannot otherwife 
preferve himfelf from deftru€tion than by treating with that 
body, he is authorized by every principle of felf prefervation to 
treat with it, whatever metaphyfics may fay to the contrary. 
Nay, the author admits this principle himfelf in the roth 
number of his work ; where he fays that, when the king of 
Pruffia made peace with the French, it was with the concur- 
rence and approbation of the allied powers, and for the pur- 
pofe of preferving the German empire from deftruction. We 
mention this, not becaufe we believe the affertion, (on which we 
will make fome obfervations in another part of our Review,) but 
becaufe it ferves to fhew that, in the opinion even of our author 
himfelf, the ruling party in France may, in cafe of neceffity, be 
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confidered as the French nation ; for he acquits the king of 
Pruffia of all blame on account of his peace with the Convention, 
which he declares (though contrary to probability as well as to 
fact,) to be a meafure which had been previoufly concerted b 
the allies. M. pz L’Isie knows very well that the diftinétion 
of a king de jure and aking de facto has long been received by. 
England; nay that France herfelf muft have ated on that 
principle, when Louis XIV. acknowleged at once the prince 
of Orange and the fon of James If. for kings of England. Why 
then might not the diftintion, alfo, of a nation de fadio and a na~ 
tion de jure be admitted? We mean on this head to argue on 
the author’s own ground; and, if he pleafes, to allow to him 
for argument fake, that the prefent government of France is an 
ufurpation, by which the voice of what he metaphyfically calls 
the real nation is ftifled and (uppreffed. If the king of Pruffia 
could be juftified in treating with that ufurping power, fo could 
every prince now at war with the republic. Nay all the belli- 
gerent princes ftand in need of this juftification, becaufe our 
author infifts that the Pruffian peace was as much their work as 
it was that of Pruffia. We think, however, that, in point of con- 
fiftency, M. pe L’Iste might have omitted almoft the whole 
of this part of his treatife. His divifion of a nation into phy/ical 
and political, we are ready to admit, is juft, in a general point of 
view : but the inferences, which he draws from this divifion, 
would neceflarily lead to a war ad internectonem. Should the 
phyfical nation, (that is to fay, the numbers of a country,) be 
drawn up on ene fide, and the political nation, (id ef, the body 
of men pofieffing political privileges and power in the flate,) oa 
the other, it would readily appear that the latter muft be over- 
powered. Suppofing this to have taken place in France, and 
that the phyfical nation, having triumphed at home over the poli- 
tical nation, advances to invade a neighbouring power : the peo- 
ple thus invaded could have but three ways of proceeding, viz; 
by oppofing force to force, by fubmitting unconditionally, or by 
negotiating terms of peace. Suppofing the firft way to have 
been tried ineflectually, could our author be fo unreafonable as 
to expect that the power thus unable to make a farther ftand, 
for any confiderable time, fhould throw down its arms, 
and bare its breaft to the {word of an irritated enemy, rather 
than endeavour to put fome reftraint on his fury by a capitula- 
tion ? His principle might do well enough if men could nght 
and die metaphyfically only, in like manner as he argues: but 
the real deftruction ot a nation would be a dreadful calamity ; 
and every poflible effort ought to be made to prevent it, not ex- 
cepting even that of capitulating with robbers and — 
ould 
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fnould the power of {paring or facrificing be unfortunately placed 
in the hands of fuch perfons.— Not to argue any longer on this 
head, let us go on with our report. 

The author’s divifion of the French nation is this. Of 
twenty-five millions of people compofing it, he fays thirteen 
millions were women; thefe, he infilts, never were, and never 
could be, on account of their &x, called the nation, though 
forming the majority of it. They ought, therefore, to be left 
out of the account in all political difcuflions. Of the twelve 
millions of men, feven millions, he thinks, ought alfo to be left 
out of the reckoning, as being minors, or perfons who, on 
account of their fituation in life as fervants, &e. were by law 
precluded from exercifing civil and political rights. ‘lhe re- 
maining five millions, in the author’s opinion, conflitute the 
French nation. Would this divifion avail a town bombarded 
and threatened with utter ruin, by an army made out of what 
he calls the paffive part of the nation, after it had triumphed 
over the political part? Would it be wife in the inhabitants ta 
fay to the befiegers, We do not want to have our houfes de- 
ftroyed, we would wifh to open a treaty for preferving them, 
but we do not know who you are; we would treat with the 
french nation, but you are not that nation, The anfwer 
would be, We are the French nation; the power of that great 
{tate is in our hands; we can deftroy or we can fpare your 
city: with us therefore you may treat; and if you will not, 
then you muft abide the confequences. Metaphyfical diftine- 
tions, however ingenious, are by no means bomb proof; and 
they arg ft only for the arfenal of controverfy. 

‘hough we thus animadvert on the leading principle of this 
chapter, we muft allow that it contains many juft obfervations ; 
applicable, however, rather to a fettled {tate of things than to 
a revolution, which never was and never will be governed by 
ordinary or fixed rules. ‘lo prove that there was an immenfe 
number of Frenchmen who were hoftile to the revolution, and 
that it was nothing lefs thanthe unanimous with of the nation, 
he quotes fome very {trong cafes in point, {uch as the maflacres 
aad fieges of Lyons, Foulon, Marfeilles, Nantz, Bourdeaux, 
the greateft and moft opulent cities ia France after Paris, and 
the lofs of 500,co0 lives in the fingle department of La Ven- 
dee; not to mention the bloody tragedies acted in the capital 
and other towns, nor 200,000 perfons confined in the various 
prifons of France, doomed to fuffer death, and fuatched from 
it only by the death of Robe/pierre, and the policy of his fuc- 
ceflors; who feared thac the fyitem of terror would be the 


deftruction of their power, and on that account alone, our 
author fays, abandoned it. 
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In the next chapter or divifion, ‘ THE OnjEcTIONs To THE 
ConTINUATION OF THE Wap’ are ftated and anfwered. The 
war is ruinous, fay the people of England for inftance, to our 
manufadtures ; it deranges our commercial fpeculations, inter- 
rupts our trade, increafes our taxes, and exhaufts our treafure:— 
let us give peace tothe French, provided they will adopt a 
conftitution and form of government fuited to the general in- 
terefts of Europe. To this the author replies : 


* Owifle Englifhmen! thofe advocates for peace are perpetually 
talking to you about your induftry and-your commerce: but they 
carefully conceal from you that peace with the French republicans 
would be the death of that induftry and commerce. Soon would the 
feas of the Levant and Italy ceafe to fee your happy flag wave over 
them ; foon would the fympathy, which would conneét the republicans 
with the Thirteen United States, make you ftrangers to the ocean that 
wathes the coafts of the vaft continent of America and of its iflands. 
What would your immenfe importations from the Eaft and Weft In- 
dies, or even the produce of your own hands, your manufatures, 
avail you, if the _ of Germany, of the North of Europe, and 
of France, fhould ceafe to confume them? After all, fhould it be 
really true that peace is abfolutely neceflary to you, weigh well and 
confider attentively which would be more beneficial to your commercial 
interefts, peace with French republicans, cr with Frenchmen the 
avowed enemies of republicans. What have you to expect from a 
people, whofe rulers have for the laft three years fed and cherifhed an 
antipathy to you? Froma people who to the prejudices of an invete- 
rate hatred will add the paflion of revenge, of returning you infult 
for infult, and retaliating on you the diltreffles which you have made 
them feel during the prefent war? Rather follow the example of 
Sampfon againit the Philiftines, or dread the fate of Sampfof during 
the fleep of confidence. See on the other hand what you have to 
expect from a people compofed of the heads and flower of the whole 
nation, whofe principles and paft conduct are the pledges of the fu- 
ture. What ought you not to hope froma people whom you have 
fed, clothed, and warmed in the days of their misfurtune ? What will 
you not have a right to obtain from hufbands and fathers to whom 
you will have reftored their wives and children ? What can children 
refufe you, whofe fathers you will have preferved for them, and in 
whofe inheritance and country you will have re-inftated them? Gal- 
lant Englifhmen, be not generous by halves: by enabling the true 
French nation (the political) to triumph over thofe who opprefs it, 
you will crown your works of humanity: to a rivalfhip of ten centu- 
ries will fucceed a friendfhip of as long a duration; and the ocean 
itfelf, inflead of feparating the two nations, will unite them both for 
the happinefs of the whele world.’ 


Ten centuries muft have been ufed here figuratively by our 
author, a definite for an indefinite number; the rivalthip be- 
tween France and England did not begin till after the Norman 
conqueft, when the kings of England were at the fame time 
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dukes of Normandy, and fovereigns of other territories de- 
pendent on the French monarchy. The rivalfhip is therefore 
wery nearly three centuries fhort of the age afligned to it in this 
work. 

The objetion to the prefent war, founded on the increafe of 
taxes, our author confiders as fallacious and delufive, rather 
than true and fubftantial ; for he faysit is a vivifying principle, 
that the more populous, commercial, and indufirious a nation 
is, the greater muft be the tax on articles of confumption, be- 
caufe this is the only way of forcing the rich to increafe the 
wages of the poor. In this chapter, the author flates it as a 
fact, that before the Duke of Brunfwick began his retreat from 
Champagne, he had atually concluded a treaty with Dumou- 
riez, by which it was ftipulated that the French fhould not 
moleft the allies in their retreat; and that, in confideration of 
this forbearance, Verdun and Longwy fhould be reftored to 
France. He fays that the prowefs and exertions of the repub- 
lican troops have been rated too highly; for that, though in 
1792 they invaded with three great armies the Auftrian Ne- 
therlands, the principality of Liege, and Pruffian Guelderland, 
the allies made head againft them with fo {mall a force as 
20,000 inen at the moft; and with that comparatively trifling 
body maintained, with great bravery and fkill, a defenfive war 
againit armies fo immenfely fuperior in numbers, and made a 
prodigious Slaughter of them; Dumouriez having loft 12,000 
men in carrying a fingle redoubt at Gemmappes. 

The objection urged againft the war, that it is ruinous on 
account of the immenfe expence with which it is attended, he 
treats as founded only on an abufe of terms, by which the 
words ruin and expence are ufed as fynonymous, though they 
differ widely in their meaning ; for expence may not bring on 
ruin, and ruin might be produced without any expence. He 
obferves that it would not coft England a fhilling to acknow- 
lege to-morrow the French republic, and put an end to the 
war: but he roundly aflerts that this cheap ftep would be the 
ruin of England. ‘Ihe object or end for which expence is ine 
curred is whata wife people ought, in his opinion, to confider; 
and if their own prefervation be the object in view, it would 
be madnefs indeed not to purfue it, merely becaufe it could not 
be attained without expence. ‘Taxes, he fays, never can in- 
creafe but in proportion with the wealth that feeds them; and 
they can therefore never be too high, while the increafe of 
means keeps pace with the increafe of taxation. It may be 
argued, he fays, that the public opinion is for peace. This he 
admits to be true: but he infifts that it is alfo for war as the 
neceflary means of fecuring a good peace. He comes next ta 
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‘confider the propriety and wifdom of the following advice often 
given to the allied powers, and the foundnefs of the principle on 
which it is built. ‘* Leave the French (fay the enemies of 
the war) to fettle their own affairs; a great nation has a right 
to aét as it pleafes for itfelf; and thofe who would impofe laws 
on it are tyrants.” This advice, he fays, has actually been 
followed, but.without any good’ effect ; for, during the years 
1789, 57G0, 1791, and 1792, the French were left to them- 
felves, and during that period the phyfical oppreffed the politi- 
cal nation; and fa€tious bodies of men trampled under foot aff 
laws, divine, human, and focial, He then afks— 

« When the wicked proferibe and butcher the good, can fach a 
tyranny be called a fettlement of the nation ? “Can the eftablifhmert 
of the national guards, to which meafure the duration and malignity 
of the French revolution ought to be attributed, be called a fetdlement 
of the nation? The conftituent affembly faw in that meafure nothing 
dut the means of refiiting the flanding army of the old government, 
and carrying its own decrees intg execution by force. It did not 
forefee that this monflrous Coloffus, which it was raifing to {upport 
the conflitution of 1791, wou'd pull it down in 1792, and would ferve 
10 eftablifh a repeblic which threatens to defroy all the kipgdoms ia 
Europe, if they be not beforehand with it, and crufh it to pieces. 
To arm fo populous a nation, and to arm the whole of it under pre- 
text of providing for its defence, were the means of infpiring it with 
the defire, and furnifhing it with the opportunity and power of acting 
efenfively againft us neighbours. Where, in 1789, were the ene- 
mies of France againft whom the conitituent afiembly armed all 
France? If it be anfwered, the enemies were the king, the clergy, 
the nobility, the rich, and all thofe who preferred the old govern- 
ment to the new, it muft then be granted that the afiembly armed 
one part of the nation againft the other, and like another Mahomet 
preached up and eftablifhed its new Koran with fire and fword. Who 
will prefume, after this, to aflertthat the French nation wifhed for and 
freely accepted this conttitution? If thoie who oppofed it were as few 
in number, as the revolutionary party would make us believe, was it 
neceflary to arm and array, againit fuch a handful, three or four mil- 
Hons of men? An armed people without government will not lay 
down their arms, till they have fatiated themfelves with blood and 
ravages, or ull after they have been conquered,—that is to fay, almof#t 
exterminated.’ 

To thew that France muft be exhaufted nat merely of money 
but of men, he obferves that at two former periods fhe tri- 
umphed, indeed, over three.-fourths of Europe combined againft 
her, but that her fecond triumph in particular furnifhed caufe 
gather for a general mourning than for joy ; for it was afcer- 
tained, in a fhort time afterward, that there were in the whole 
kingdom very few men between the ages of twenty-five and 
forty. Tbe great fucceflion-war, which had thus drained 
‘isance of the flower of her people, was a trifle compared to 
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the prefent war: the greateft number of men that Louis XIV. 
ever had on foot at one time did not exceed 470,000, a prodi- 
gious force unqueftionably, and greater than the Roman em- 
pire ever had in its pay at one time: but what was fuch aforce 
to twelve hundred thoufand men actually in the field, compofing 
fourteen armies, all engaged in offenfive operations, and led on 
by men who received orders to carry a particular point without 
confidering how much blood it would coft, and whofe heads 
muft anfwer for the event? Such a mode of waging war, and 
on fuch a fcale too, muft neceflarily be attended with a prodi- 
cious wafte of men; and when it is farther confidered what a 
lofs the population of France has fuffered through the guillotine, 
emigration, and a moft bloody civil war, the author is of 
opinion that the republic muft foon be in the fituation of a 
man_ who, in the delirium of fever, makes violent exertions of 
ftrength, which half a dozen men can fearcely reftrain, but 
who afterward, when the fit is over, finds himfelf as weak and 
helplefs as an infant. 

We come next to the chapter on § THE SPIRIT OF Party.” 
The author defines party to be—an unicn of feveral perfons againf? 
others who have an oppofite intere?. Such unions are necetlarily 
attended with ambition, hatred, revenge; and bya fucceftion of 
fuch unions France has been governed, or rather torn, for the 
laft five years. Party fpirit, he tells us, is always calling for 
revolutions: but he contends that no example can be found, in 
modern hiftory, of a people rendered more wife or more happy 
by arevolution, This leads him naturally to turn his thoughts 
to England, of which country he thus {peaks in a note, page 1or, 
inferted in the name of the editor: 

‘ The revolutioniits are conftantly writing and faying that. England 
is indebted to her political revolutions for the great profperity which fhe 
enjoys. The affertion is as dangerous as it is ablurd: England was 
unhappy from the reign of Henry VIII. down to that of gucen Ann, 
folely becaufe fhe was conftantly in a ftate of revolution. It is only 
from the time at which fhe abandoned revolutionary principles that 
her profperity can be dated. Revolutionary madnefs was the fole 
caule of her misfortunes for a century and a half: is it reafonable, 
then, to afcribe to it her prefent opulence and power? It might as 
well be faid that ficknefs is the parent of health, and that death isthe 
fource of life. It is to her political government for the laft hundred 
years,’ (was not that the confequence of a revolution?) ¢ it is {till 
more particularly to the labour and induftry of her inhabitants, 
that her prefent profperity and her diflike to revolutions ovght to be 
afcribed. The bees are never in a ftate of revolution,’ (we do not 
Know that; they are certainly often engaged in civil war ;) * but the 
wafps and drones are always for it.’ 

Our readers will make their own obfervations on this paf- 
fage, on which we will comment no farther. 
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The oppofition in the Englith parliament’ (he {peaks of i¢ 
generally, and not merely of the prefent one,) our author does 
not reproach with being influenced by party fpirit, at leaft in his 
fenfe of the term ; for he fays it has no intercft diftin@ from that 
of the conftitution, but that, on the contrary, its object is to 
maintain it pure and entire, and to make it the center of all the 
interefts in the nation. ‘ The oppofition (he fays) is acentinel 
on the watch againft an enemy which perhaps may never come, 
The fpirit of party is the enemy of public fpirit: in England 
the {pirit of the oppofition is the public fpirit itfelf.’—He laments 
that in France no fuch thing as an oppojition founded on public 
principles has dared to fhew itfelf, fince the days of the minority 
in the conftituent aflembly ; and that every thing has been under 
the influence of perfonal interefts, to which thofe of the nation 
have been facrificed. 


[To be continued. | Sh wee PR 





Art. XIV. Geografie der Gricchen und Romer, i. e. The Northera 
Geography of the Greeks and Romans. By Conrape Man- 
NeRT. 4 Vols. 8vo. Nirnberg. 1792—1795. 


HIS writer, a fchoolmafter at Nuremberg, is advantageoufly 
known by a hiftory of the immediate fucceffors of Alex- 
ander, printed in 1787. Of the prefent learned and compre- 
henfive work a fpecimen was publifhed in 1788; and the 
expectations which it excited have not been difappointed by the 
appearance of the remainder. ‘The firft volume, comprifing 
653 pages, is fubdivided into a general introduction, and a de- 
fcription of Tranfalpine Gaul. The fecond, containing 776 
pages, treats with patriotic minutene/s of Germania, Rhetia, 
Noricum, and Pannonia. ‘The third illuftrates Great Britain 
and Ireland: but, apparently by fome accident, it has not 
reached us. The fourth, comprifing 528 pages, furveys the 
region comprehended between the Viftula and China. Will- 
ing to exhauft his collections on thefe topics, the author offers 
his valuable affiftance to any perfon who may be competent, 
and difpofed, to review (on the fame plan) Greece, Italy, and 

the fouthern geography of the antients. : 
The popular compilation cf Cellarius may, at firft thought, 
feem to have fuperfeded the neceffity for this enterprife: but, 
befides its not being written in the vernacular tongue, that 
book is rather fitted to form the ground-work of a dictionary _ 
than of a fyftem. With a puzzling contempt for chronology, 
it mingles, without difcrimination, the very antient and the 
lefs antient ; and it defcribes, as if they had been cotemporary, 
places which had only a fucceflive exiftence. It appreciates 
with little judgment the relative value of teflimonies, and often 
produces 
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produces authorities which are in apparent confli€t, without 
attempting to reconcile them. It alfo pictures the face of 
countries too much after modern ideas of the world. M.Man- 
NERT has followed a different plan; and he has perhaps too 
ftudioufly endeavoured to avoid the faults of his predeceflor, to 
whofe erudition he owns himfelf deeply indebted. A hiftory of 
the evolution of geographical knowlege appears to be his 
primary obje&t. He analyzes, at large, the fite which Homer 
ideally affigns to the places named in his poems :—He is at no 
lefs pains to delineate the fuppofititious geography of Herodo- 
tus:—He has conftruéted maps of the world as Eratofthenes 
and as Strabo imagined it to be fhapen :—He furnifhes a dif- 
tin& engraving of the earth ad mentem Ptolemei expreffa;—and 
his confultation of the claffical fources has been induftrious and 
unprejudiced. Received errors of importance he refutes—of 
infignificance, he fupprefles. Among his cotemporaries, 
Schlétzer furnifhed the outline of his fyftem ; Heyne and Gat- 
terer have been locally ufeful: but many of his inquiries are 
excurfions wholly original, undertaken without a beacon to 
conduct or a fence to miflead. 

The author begins by diftributing into three periods his 
hiftorical refearch :—the firft extending from the earlieft no- 
tices to the death of Alexander; the next, from the partition of 
the Macedonian conquefts to the fecond century of the vulgar 
zra; and the third, from the earlieft movements of the barba- 
rian column till it fupprefled the weftern empire. This diftri- 
bution is not arbitrary, nor a mere ftepping-ftone for the me- 
mory, but is rendered eflential by the fubftantial changes which 
at thofe epochas took place in the fcience. Each of thefe pe- 
riods is diftinguifhed from the preceding by very different de- 
grees of knowlege concerning countries, and by very different 
modes of treating their geography. 

From Job, Mofes, and Homer, fome twilight rays may be 
collected: but Herodotus is the firft whofe geographical no- 
tices are confiftent or connected, and who purpofely collected all 
the information which he could obtain on this fubject. His work 
is a tour rather than a diffory;—with his travels begins the 
dawn of geography. The infancy of the fcience is not fo ap- 
parent from the inaccuracy as from the method of defcription 
adopted byhim. No affiftance had been derived from aftrono- 
mical obfervation to afcertain the diftances and bearings of 
places. Their nearnefs or remotenefs is inferred from the 
ground travelled over, or the time fpent, in the journey. The 
rotundity of the earth was a theory already proclaimed in the 
{chool of Thales, but was either unknown to Herodotus or 
underftood by him in a wrong fenfe, 
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Te can fearcely be doubted that; before this time; Anaxis 
mander, Hecateus, and perhajis Pythagoras, had tolerably 
accurate -notions of the form of the globe, and that they had 
applied mathematical inveftigations to the correction of theit 
Gdeas of place: but their inquiries appear not to have warideted 
beyond the: purlieus of their refpe€tive fchools: The few other 
swriters of this period, whofe works or whole fragments have 
been preferved, are Hanno of Carthage; Scylax of Carya, 
Pytheas of Maffilia, and Ariftotle. Pytheas is the firft of 
whan it is hiftorically certain that he applied the length of 
fun-fhadows to the eftimati¢a of the latitude: Dicearchus 
has probably merited praife, but all his writings are loft. 

After the death of Alexander, geography took a giartt-ftride. 
What Thales, Anaximander, Hecatzeus, and !)emocritus5 
had intrufted to their fcholars,— what Pytheas and Dicearchus 
began to connect with hiftorical topography, — Eratofthenes, a 
mathematician and philofopher, collected and evulgated. By 
his own odfervations he corrected the foregoing accounts, and 
proceeded to afcertain the circumference of the earth by the 
actual meafurement of fome degrees. “The maps of Anaxi+ 
mander he enlarged and ameliorated; and he remiained the 
Jawgiver in geography until Marinus and Ptolemzus, Hip- 
parchus and Pofidonius improved the mathematical—Polybius 
and Artemidorus the hiftorical — knowlege of the earth. Strabo, 
at the beginning of the Chriftian «era, compiled their colle&ive 
information: but he is often obliged to defend Eratofthenes 
againft the rath criticifms of his fucceflors. The Romans 
were long contented to receive from Greece their geographical 
as well as their other fcience: but when Pliny undertook his 
vaft work, their conquefls had explored and their mile-poits 
had afcertained the extent of numerous provinces, the defcrip- 
tion of which Julius Czfar had begun,-and Agrippa and Au- 
guftus perfected. ‘I’ the official inquiries of Rome were foon 
added many a periplus and an itinerary. The commerce of 
Alexandria contributed its experience of the fouthern coafts of 
Lybia and Afia, India was vifited by fea. The north-weft 
céatte of Furope and of the Euxine were approached by garri- 
fons and by fhips. 

All thefe helps Marinus of Tyre employed at the beginning 
of the fecond century. He introduced the practice of affigning 
to each place its fpecific latitude and longitude, and thus ré- 
duced pofitions to precife definition, He taught the jufteft 
notions of the fhape of the earth, was the creator of : new 
fyftem, and deferves to be placed at the head of the third pé- 
riod, To him belongs the merit of inventing the plan whieh 
Prolemzus of Alexandria followed. ‘lhis diftinguilhed writer 
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corrected and completed the labours of Marinus, and reduced to 
a narrower and more accurate fcale the over-rated meafures of 
his predeceflor. He remained the canonical geocrapher of the 
antients: Agathemer, Marcianus, Agatho Dxmon, and his 
other fucceflors, could only abridge, tranfcribe, and praife 
Such is the outline of an excellent hiftorical introduction, 
which has been executed at length, and fupported by the requi- 
fite authorities; and in the courfe of which the author has to 
overthrow the pofition of Dodwell that Scylax was cotempo- 
rary with Polybius, and to complain of the confuting diffules 
nefs (verwirrende Weitfchweifigkeit) of that pedantic writer. 
From each volume we propofe to fele& a fpecimen, 


Vol. i. p. 218. ‘* The,name of Spain * is probably of Phoenician 
origin The Romans borrowed it from the Carthaginians, through 
whom they firft became acquainted with the country. The Greeks 
every where call it Iberia, without attaching always the fame idea to 
the denomination. The elder Greeks, till the period of the Achzan 
Jeague and of their clofer acquaintance with Roman affairs, underftand 
by it the whole fea-coaft from the columns of Hercules to the mouth 
of the Rhine: becaufe, throughout this diftri€t, the Iberi were to be 
found, fometimes apart, fometimes mingled with Ligurians¢. The 
tiver Ebro has its name from them. 

« The fea-coaft beyond the pillars they called Tarteffist. The 
interior of the country went long without a name among the inhabit- 
ants, becaufe each nation confidered itfelf as a whole, and lived nearly 
unconnected with its neighbours §. Among the Greeks, it obtained 
the vague name of Kelrica ||; which was alfo applied to the whole 
north-weft of Europe. Time altered thefe ideas, and the latter 
Greeks appropriate the name Iberia to the fame country which the 
Romans called Hifpania. Even this laft name the Greeks occafion- 
ally ufe, but underftand by it the region between the Pyrenees and 
the Iber q or Ebro. Not till the fecond or third century was the 
Latin name fully received into the Greek tongue, although earlier 
inftances occur**. Hefperia, or the weft country, is a common 
name among the Greek poets both for Italy and Spain; for the latter, 
with the occafional epithet ultima. 

« Hiftory mentions as the moft antient fettled inhabitants of the 
country in the weftern parts, the Kynete++; and on the. fouthern 
coaft, the Tarteffians beyond and the Iberians within the pillars of 
Hercules. Part of the latter, between the Pyrenees and the Ebro, 
were known by the name of Iglete{f. Herodotus learned thefe 
names from the Phoczans §§ ; fo that our firft notices of the country 
reach back to the times of the early Perfian kings.  pafs over the 
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© ® Strabo, ILL. p. 213. 4 Scylax, p. 1 and2. f Scymnus 
Chius, V. 198. § Polybius, III. c. 37. |{ Ariftoteles de Mundo, 
p- 850. edit. du Val. T.1. qq Strabo, III. p. 252. ** Pauli Ep. 
ad Roman. C. xv. v. a4and 28. ++ Herodotus, II. c. 33. IV. 
€. 49. {tStrabo, III. p. 252. §§ Herodotus, I. c. 163.’ 
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fable of Lufus and Pan, Generals of Bacchus, faid to have givén 
their names to Lufitania and Hifpania*, 

© Herodotus alfo notices fome intruded tribes, the Pheenicians who 
had colonized the coafts, and the Celts who had wandered into the 
interior. Thefe dwell Jefs weftward + than the Kyneta, and proba- 
bly in the fame regions in which we find them at a later period; and 
thefé were probably the only Celts or Kelts of whom the Phoczans 
had experimental knowlege ; which occafions Herodotus to place er- 
roneoufly among them a city, Pyrene, near to which he fuppofes the 
Danube to rife. 

_¢ Whether the Phcenicians or the Kelts were the earlier intruders 
cannot be afcertained {. Both their immigrations precede the begin- 
ning of authentic hiflory. ‘The building of Gadeir, their chief fea- 

ort, by the Pheenicians, is placed foon after the Trojan war. The 
mtrufion of the Kelts !ofes itfelf in the mift of antiquity. Later hif- 
tory mentions them to have come from beyond the Pyrenees, to have 
waged long wars with the Iberi, and finally to have melted into one 
nation §; which, under the name of Keltiberi, poffefled a confiderable 
tract of land in the fouth, and was noted for its bravery during the 
wars between the Carthaginians and the Romans. 
not general: only the inhabitants of the fouth became one nation 
with the Kelts; the other [beri remained unmixed. From the great 

Keltic army fome tribes feparated, who eftablifhed themfelves near to 
the mouth of the river Anas (Guadiana). Another portion occupied 
the north- weft extremity under the name Artabri. The former pre- 
ferved the general name of Kelts ||. 

‘ The Greeks eftablifhed fome colonies along the coaft of the Iberi 
within.the columns: but, except the Saguntum of the Lakynthians 
and the Emporium of the Maflilians or Phocazans, they were of little 
iim portance. 

¢ All the numerous tribes, therefore, which are afterward found in 
Spain, may be divided, I. into the unmixed aboriginal inhabitants, 
and II. into the tribes wholly or partially compofed of intruders. 
The former occupied the eaft and weft coaft of the ocean, the Pyre- 
nees, and great part of the country eaft of the Iber. It cannot be 
proved that the north-weft inhabitants are the fame with the proper 
Tberi of the fouth-eaft: but I find no obftacle to this opinion. To 
thefe belong the Lufitani,, Karpetani, Kallaiki, and Vakkzi, of the 
weit; the Afturian, Cantabrian, and Vatk, of the north; the inha- 
bitants of the Pyrenees, through whofe territory many hordes paffed 
Without ftaying, and fome tribes dwelling along the Iber, of the eaft; 
finally, the inhabitants of the highlands, of Ortofpeda, the Oretani, 

Olkadi, and Bafltitani, of the fouth. ‘The language, manners, and 
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<e Pliny, HI. c. 1. Plutarch de flumin. p. 32. + Herodo- 
tus, IT. c. 33 


« t Appianus de bel. Hifp. c. 2. decides for the Kelts. Strabo, IIL. 

. 238. for the Phoenicians. . When Hamilcar entered Spain, the 
Kelts and Iberi were already old friends. Diodor. Eclog. 25. 2. 

« § Diodor. Sicul, V. c. 33. || Strabo, III. p. 230. Plin, III. ¢. 1. 
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weapons of thefe people are alike: they are one people* in many 
fubdivifions. 

‘ The.mixed tribes may be again divided into the Keltiberi and the 
people of the fouth-coaft. The former comprehend in a manner all 
the inland inhabitants of the fouth. The Kelts chiefly ftruggled with 
the Iberi in the neighbourhood of the river fo called: but, after the 
incorporation, they jointly occupied the mountainous country on the 
weit of the Iber, as far as the fource of the Durius and Tagus. 
This was Keltiberia in its narroweft import: but the nation, having 
multiplied greatly, difpoffeffed or reduced to flavery feveral tribes, as 
the Vakkzi, Karpetain, Oretani, &c. who are thence incorrectly 
reckoned as a part of itt. 

« The people of the coaft beyond the pillars are a mixture of the . 
natives with Pheenicians ¢; and, within the pillars, a mixture of the 
natives with Greeks, Romans, and Carthaginians. Their commerce 
with ftrangers deltroyed all peculiarity of character. At firft, they 
learned the Punic, afterward the Roman language and manners §. 
The commerce, to which they were devoted, habituated them to 
afflume every form. For this reafon, the inlanders defpifed them, 
made inroads on them, and forced them to recur for defence to fo- 
reign protection. The Keltiberians, on the contrary, prided them. 
felves on retaining their native favagenefs of drefs, weapons, language, 
and manners. 

© More will be faid of the peculiarities of each people, when the 
defcription of their boundaries is undertaken. This much was necef- 
fary to prepare a clear furvey of the remainder.’ 


As the Spaniards (to judge by the opening of the credulous 
Mariana’s hiftory) may learn much concerning their own anti- 
quities from this geographer ; fo the French may derive clearer 
ideas of their progenitors from fome of his chapters concerning 
the patriarchal tribes of Gaul, than are afforded by the learned 
collections of the indifcriminating Pelloutier. From the fecond 
volume, we fhall tranflate a chapter fuperfcribed * Illyrians, 
Pannonians.’ 


Vol. ii. p. 585. ¢ The Illyrians are probably of the fame ftem 
with the Thracians; at leaft, the elder writers, who had vifited the 
country or converfed with natives of it, confound them together : 
whereas the Melts are always contradiftinguifhed from them, even 
when refident among them. Of all the European nations, the Illy- 
rians and Thracians only had the practice of tattooing || their bodies. 
Their original language is probably preferved in the Epirotic dialeé& 
of the prefent times : Rest in Illyria itfelf, the Slavonian tribes have 
wholly extinguifhed every other tongue. The eaftern continuation of 
the Alps comprized the antient dwellings of the Illyrian nations, 
Ftom the Julian Alps, the high land fpreads uninterrupted between 
the Save and the Adriatic to the Hemus and to Macedon. Of 
this mountainous diftri€t, the Illyrians occupied the fouthern de- 
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omy together with the fea-coft, from about Aquileia to the modern 
pirus. 

* On thefe very mountains, down the fouthern declivity towards the 
Save, were the oldeft feats of the Pzonians, as the Greeks ftyled 
them: of the Pannonians, as the Latins called them. They exe 
tended from Ukrain to Macedonia. ‘Thus Strabo fpecifies their fta- 
tion, and he flourifhed while Auguftus and Tiberius were in confli& 
with them *; his account is confirmed by Velleius Paterculus, and 
Appian, from the commentaries of Auguftus. 

‘ Strabo does not in any thing diftinguifh the Pzonians from the 
other Illyrians. Herodotus, who knew them experimentally, does 
not indeed exprefsly reckon them as a branch of the Thracian ftem, 
becaufe he fays that the quantity of fingle tribes is too great to be 
enumerated: but he knows only of Thracians on the fouth-fide of the 
Danube ; he defcribes them as covering many diftri€ts, and places 
among them the Pzonians by the Strymont and the Drino, without 
diftinguifhing them from ‘Thracians;—and, as he deduces the 
Pzxonians from the 'Teucri of Afia, he farther corroborates the opi- 
nion of their being of Thracian race, whofe Afiatic origin is certain. 
If the Thracians be one race with the Pzonians and Illyrians, the 
Kelts muft not be derived from the Thracians; for the Romans con- 
ftantly difcriminate between the language and warfare of Kelts and 
Iilyrians. Thucydides ¢ alfo notices the Pzonians in this fite. 

‘ Perhaps, in elder periods, they had extended their feats farther 
north unto the Danube, and were compreffed in the fouthern moun- 
tiins by the Kelts ; who, as I fhall thew, overflowed at one period 
the whole fouth of Hungary. Certain it is that the Romans found 
towns of the Pannonians only about the Save:—but, when the Kelts 
were repulied, and the plains emptied, the Pannonians began to 
migrate frora their mountains into the champaign, and to extend their 
habitations to the Danube. At this period, probably under Claudius, 
Pannonia obtained its conftitution and boundary as a Roman pro- 
vince; although fortreffles had long before been raifed along the 
river. The original diftrict of the Pannonians materially. differs, it 
fhould be remembered, from the Roman province of Pannonia. 

‘ Dion Caffius, himfelf a governor of Upper Pannonia, blames the 
Greeks for confounding the Pzonians near Macedon with the Panno- 
nians near the Danube: but, as he fupports his opinions on flight 
grounds, and would derive the name Pannonia from paynis, (the ma- 
terial of their large fleeves,) it feems more rational to reject his 
notion,—trufting rather to Strabo, Velleius, and Appian, who place 
the Pzonians and Pannonians all along thefe mountains. His error 
is natural enough to one who firft knew the Pannonians in modern 
Hungary, in a tutored agricultural ftate, and had only heard of the 
rude Pzonians of Macedon ; between which nations, much of Illyria 
and Mefia feemed to interpofe.’ 











$ 2 Strabo, VI. p. 314. Vell, Paterc. II. 110. Dion Caffius, 
LAV. 20.- Appian HHyrica, o.4q. + Herodotus, V. c. 1.3, 1V.49. 
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The fixth chapter of the fourth volume collects the few no- 
tices of China which occur among the antients. 


Vol. iv. p. 500. * Serica* is bounded on the weft by Scythia, 
on the north-eaft by an unknown country, on the fouth by India be- 
yond the Ganges, and alfo. by the Sinz in a latitude of about 35. 
This comprehends Kofhotey, the Chineie province of Shienfi, Mon- 

olia, and part of Siberia. ‘I‘he people are called Séres. 

‘ The fouthern part of the country has many mountains, which 
are continuations of thofe in Scythia; fuch as of the Afzak moun- 
tains in the Ruffian province Nertfhink ; and cenfequently they have 
been already mentioned. Still farther fouth, occur the Afmirzan 
mountains (Acpseasa den) which form the northern limit of the defert 
of Kobi. To thefe adjoin the Kafian mountains which firetch along 
the Chinefe wall, Mount Thaguron (ro Qayxgor ogoc) ftretches from 
fouth to north at the eaftern end of the Kafian mountains, and muft 
be that part of the Mongolian chain which meets the river Hoang-ho. 
Next lie the Emodian mountains, which extend from the north of 
'Thibet towards the province Shienfi; of which the Ottorokorras, 
{ro Orrogoxogexsy) On which many rivers rife that fall into the Yellow 
river, is a portion. 

‘ Two great rivers water the major part of Serica, Firft, the 
Oichardes, of which the northern fource is to be fought in the moun- 
tains of Afzak. A fecond ftream of it comes from the Afmirzan 
mountains of the fouth-eaft in the 47} degree of latitude. Farther 
welt, where the main ftream inclines towards the Emodian mountains, 
a third tributary river arifes, under the 44th degree of latitude, but 
more to the north than the Bautifus. This latter arm is undoubtedly 
the Erzineh, which lofes itfelf in the defert of Sohuk, or in the lake 
Sopu. The eaftern ftream can hardly be any other than the river 
Onghen; which, like the Erzineh, never mingles with the main 
ftream, but in a manner approaches it. Ptolemzus, it fhouid feem, 
had two accounts before him: an intervening diltrict was unknown to 
both his travellers : it was only from probability that he conduéted 
their feveral rivers into the great one. ‘The main-ftream, Oichardes, 
then, muit be the Selenga; which, according to the geographer, 
takes a foutherly direCtion. 

« Secondly, the Bautifus (or, according to the edition of Erafmus, 
the Bautes) has its fource in the north by the Kafian mountains on the 
borders of Serica in the 43d degree of lacitude. It trends fouth-eaft 
towards the Emodian hills for four degrees, when it receives a fecond 
arm thence defcending. In their farther progrefs, they bend towards 
the mountain Ottorokorra, and pafs into an eaftern unknown country. 
The Hoang ho, or Yellow river, can fcarcely be more clearly 
defcribed from mere reports. Its northern arm Olanmuren arifes in 
Kothotey, near to the defart of Kobi, and from the fame mountains as 
the Erzineh. Its courfe is fouth-eaftward, when it receives a fouthern 
branch Haramuren; which, from the mountains of Thibet, takes a 
crooked north-eaft courfe. Of its northern bend Ptolemaus fays 
nothing: but he appears to pre-fuppofe it, as he affumes another 
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bend to the eaft; which, if he fuppofed the ftream to flow ftrait, 
would be neediefs. | Ais 
‘ The rivers Pfitaras, Cambari, and Lanos, which Pliny affigns 
to the Séres, probably belong not ‘here, but to the Indian coait eaft 
of the Ganges. 
¢ The people of Serica are divided into the Anthropophagi, (or, 
according to Ammianus, XXIII. 6. Alitrophagi,) of the north, and 
the Annibi who dwell contiguous to thefe. Between the latter and 
the Afzak Mountains are the Sifyges. The Cannibals are placed in 
the north of Siberia, of which nothing was known; of the other two, 
who feem to have dwelt near the fea of Baikal, he may have heard. 
Above the Oichardes are the Damnz and the Piadz, and near to the 
river the Oichardz. | De y 
« Again, in the north, bot eaft of the Annibi, are fituated the 
Garenzi and Rabanei; probably among the Monguls of Kalkas :— 
for, immediately below them, occurs the diftri€t Almirza at the foot 
of the mountains fonamed. Below thefe extends to the Kafian moun- 
tain the great nation of the Iffedones, ‘here can be no doubt that, 
by this name, Herodotus meaned Mongul:. Befide them are Thro- 
Ani, near a town of this name ; and below them, on the eait, Thaguri. 
Farther to the north-eait, Daburi. Among the Hfedones dwell 
Afpakarz, who have their name from a city. Near thefe, the 
Battz ; and the moft foutherly are the Ottckarre * mountaineers. 
Thofe three nations occupy the province of Shienfi: Ptolemzu 
knows nothing of the more eafterly parts. . 
‘ € The cities of Serica are Damna, at the weftern end of the 
Oichardes, and at fome diftance northward from the river: Piada, 
on the fouthern bend of the Selenga, here called the Itfcha: Afmi- 
yza2, near the mountains fonamed: Throana, on the eaft fide of the 
Onghen, in the region in which the ruins of Karakorum, once the 
metropolis of the Mongul fovereigns, are ufually fought. The tribes 
above mentioned are probably named from thefe towns. 
~ € [ffedon Serica is contraditlinguifhed from Iffedon Scythica, which 
lay more to the north-weft. This Chinefe town, which Ptolemzus 
names after the great nation of the Iffedones, was fituated north-eaft 
from the fource of the Erzineh, and confequently on the borders of 
the defart of Shamo: he places, in fact, notown beyond it. Afpak- 
ara, which gives name to a tribe, lay near to the’ northern Bautifus, 
and eaftward from its fource; on the Olanmuren river, therefore, 
and probably in Kofhotey. Rhofoche lay much farther eaft in the 
fame latitude. I know not where to feek it. Paliana and Abragana 
were both on the banks of the northern Bautifus and in Kofhotey. 
Togara and Daxata were both in the middle of the province Shienfi, 
and probably near the Hoa-ho; for all thefe places were in a fouth- 
eaft line towards the bend of the Bautifus, and towards Sera, the me- 
tropolis. Orofana lay near the fource of the fouthern Bautifus, or the 
Haramuren. Ottorakorra along the courfe of the fame river near its 
eafterly bend, and to the north of the diftri& to which and to whofe 


whabitants it gives its name. Solana was more eaftward:'I know 
not where. 
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« Sera, the capital, was at fome diftance from the fouth bend of 
the Bautifus. If Ptolemzus means, by this fouth éxraown, the conti- 
guous river Hoa-ho, this Sera can be no other than Singan-fu, which 
is at fome diftance from its fouthern evolution :—but, if he knew of 
the bow of the Hoang-ho, it muit be placed more eaftward at Honan. 
The firft feems to me more probable, as Ptolemaxus appears ignorant 
of the eaftern courfe of the river, and may well have miftaken a part 
of the Hoa-ho for a continuation of his Bautifus; and alfo as Singan-fu 
is named as a former metropolis of the north-weft parts of China., 
Sera was the eafternmott refort of the merchants; and beyond it Pto- 
lemzus knows nothing.’ 

This inftru€tive work is not drawn up with fo elegant a 
brevity as might be wifhed. A due proportion of the parts is 
not always obferved: nor are repetitions wholly avoided. 
Neverthelefs, it forms a moft valuable grammar of antient 
geography, and is at par with the improved ftate to which this 
{cience has attained in the prefent age of fevere and rational 


criticifm. 
To the third volume we fhall attend as foon as we can ob- 


tain a copy of it, Tay 





Art. XV. Les Chevaliers du Cygne, Fc. i.e. The Knights of the 
Swan, or the Court of Charlemagne. An hiftorical and moral 
Story, intended as a Continuation of the Tales of the Caftle, and in 
which all the Allufions to the French Revolution are taken from 
Hiftory. By Madame pe Gen tis. 12mo. 3 Vols. pp. 400 
ineach. Hamburgh. 1795. Imported by Johnfon, London. 
Price 10s. 6d. fewed. 


TH Comte de Treffan had the merit of reviving a tafte for 
the romances of chivalry, by the entertaining felection of 
embellifhed abridgments, which he publifhed, of the more 
celebrated heroic legends of the middle ages. Le Grand has 
acquired a riva] popularity by his tales of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. ‘The fafhionable authorefs of this novel alfo 
offers to her readers the narrative of feats of knighthood. She 
has not, like her predeceflors, taken a traditional fable for her 
groundwork, but draws from the fecundity of her own ima- 
gination the tragical adventures of the Knights of the Swan, 

Oliver and Ifambaud. , | 
[ct is unneceflary to make extracts from a work of which a 
tranflation will no doubt foon be in general circulation. Suf. 
fice it to obferve that the incidents are amufingly varied, and 
that the moral is unexceptionable; but the fpirit of event is 
often modern, the manners of the age of chivalry are not well 
preferved, and feyeral allufions occur to recent tranfaétions of 
the French which might well have been omitted, cee 
Pp 4 | Art, 
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Art. XVI. Mémoires fur la Vie, Se. i.e. Memoirs of the Life and 
Character of the Duchefe pz Poticnac, with interefting Anec- 
dotes refpecting the French Revolution, and the Perfon of Marie 
Antoinette, Queen of France. By the Comtefe Diane ve Paric- 
Nac. 8vo. pp.6z. 2s.6d. Debrett, London. 1796. 


HESE memoirs are written with elegance and fenfibility. 
They afcribe every human virtue to the martyred queen 
of France, and to her fainted friend the Dutchefs of Poticnac, 
who died at Vienna a viétim to forrow for the fate of her bene 
factrefs. They contain fome fragments of letters from the 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette, of which the moft chara@eriftic 
is her mention of the death of the Emperor JofephIl.: * I have 
been very forry for the recent lofs of my brother: but the firm. 
nefs and courage which he difplayed in his laft moments affure 
me that he died worthy of me.” In general, the anecdotes are 
infignificant. 

Some pains fhould have been taken to obviate the doubts 
that may arife refpe€ting the authenticity of this production, 
by giving the name of the perfon to whom the authorefs con- 
figned her manufcript for publication: as it is very fingular 
that fhe fhould ook out for a printer at fuch a diftance from her 
place of refidence. "Vay: 





Art. XVII. Mémoires fur la Revolution, &c. i. e. Memoirs cone 
cerning the Revolution. By D. J. Garat. 8vo. pp. 224. 
Paris. 1795. 

I" feldom happens that a diftinguifhed political aéfor, in the 

warm fcenes of troubled ‘ife,-is adapted to form an equi- 
table /pectator of the events which aroufed his interference. For 
thofe who are to undertake the ftruggle, is moftly requifite that 
artificial pi€turefque illumination of their favourite profpedcts, 
that partial one-fide view of the objects of their enthufiafm, 

which may affift their eager imagination in embellifhing a 

garden into a paradife, or a man into a demi-god. Without it 

their ardour would cool, their finews relax, their enterprife be 
abandoned :—but the courage of a combatant is ever prone to 
undervalue an adverfary; and the zeal of an advocate can 
rarely fubfift with the equanimity of a judge. As nearly, how- 
ever, as thefe qualities can well be combined, they are jointly 
poffefled by the amiable author of the memoirs before us. He 
was accufed, indeed, by both the hoftile parties who rocked 
the cradle of the French republic, with being a tame friend to 
revolution, a temperate zealot of republicanifm, a moderate 
worthipper of liberty; yet he obtained in a high degree the 
confidence of them both, In a period of crifis he was = 
| wit 
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with the office of minifter of juftice ; and if he have perhaps 
incurred a fufpicion of wavering pufillanimity, he has wholly 
efcaped the blame of partiality. He now becomes the hiftorian 
of a conflict in which he himfelf had wreftled ; and, in defend- 
ing his reputation againft the hafty accufations of Philip Du- 
mont, he has been led to record many perfonal anecdotes and 
domeftic interviews which expofe the latent folds of the drapery 
of the revolution, and exhibit the more interefting founders of 
the republic of France in the artlefs undrefs of private inter- 
courfe. The opennefs which has nothing to fear from truth, 
the ferenity of a virtue refolute in its ends and pure in its 
means, and fomething of the talkativenefs of vanity, agreeably 
illuminate the whole narration; and will place the friend of 
Condorcet among thofe few whofe applaufe was fteadily denied 
to folly, and whole co-operation was never granted to injuftice. 

D. J. GaRaT had been accufed of apologifing for the maf- 
facre of the 2d of September: he thus calls on his readers to 
attend to his jultifcation: 


‘ Frenchmen, and you their law-givers, reprefentatives of France, 
reflect that to do juftice to the praiteworthy, and to infliét it on the 
blameworthy fervants of the public, form, in every commonwealth, 
the ftrongett—nay the only—pledge for the empire of the laws, for 
the objervance of morality, and for the permanency of every focial 
good.. I invoke, therefore, your fevereit fcrutiny on myfelf, who 
have fulfilled among you an important trult. I hear on all fides in- 
dulgence claimed in behalt of errors committed during days of revo- 
lution: 1 am aware of the neceflity: 1 might concede the equity of 
{uch indulgence: but although willing to beftow | difdain to receive 
it. Liften to the maxims from which were | to f{werve in mercy to 
another, I would not relax towards myfelf. The law, which is mofk 
deeply graven in my foul, is that which proclaims the holieft of our 
duties to be thofe that bind us to our fellows. We are men before 
we are republicans. We have no right to will a commonwealth, but 
becaufe it is the form of government likely to hold moft facred the 
interefts of mankind, and likeiy to incline its citizens moft towards 
juftice and humanity. If, then, under any pretext, under that of 
the republic or of the revolution, I have happened to {peak—lI will not 
fay with affent nor with indifference, but—-without horror of the effu- 
fion of human blood, at once on my head Jet the blade of your laws 
glide down; and may your indignation, which I dread yet more, 
purfue my remains from the fcaffold to the tomb, and my memory 
along the tide of ages.’ | 

The following paflage afcertains the manner of Condorcet's 
death ; 


‘Under Robe/pierre and Billaud, having but little doubt of the 
fate which awaited me, I never went unprovided with the means of 
difpofing quickly of my fate. It was confolatory to me to poffefs 
thefe means, and to have chofen them well: but, after — deli- 

eration. 
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beration, I had refolved to decline the ufe of them. The principles of 
Socrates on the fubmiffion due to the Jaws, and to focial order, in the 
perfon even of the moft unjuft judges, had always appeared to me to 
carry virtue and magnanimity to an extravagant and romantic extreme : 
—but, when | had to difcufs thefe queflions anew, and for my own 
ufe, his principles feemed to me fublimely jult. In the midft of hor- 
rors over which, for eight months, night had flung a veil only to pre- 
pare their repetition on the morrow, | thought it would be no ad- 
dition to them to undergo an hour’s proceflion, which was to afford 
the oppOrtunity of fhewing to a whole people how innocence can ree 
ceive death at the hands of injuftice.x—O! thou who haft chofen with 
that band, which traced the progre/s of tre human mind, to lift the mortal 
beverage to thy lips,—other views and other thoughts fwayed thy lait 
deliberation ! Thou haf reftored to eternal liberty thy republican fpirit ! 
Thy farewell libation was made with that poifon which we had divided 
between us, as brethren fhare their laft loaf. Thou art no more? 
And 1 live to be calummiated by men who alfo dare to invoke thy 
name, but who have not, like me, added to their own dangers a 
greater and a dearer peril in fnatching from the executioner a head 
which France, which Europe, fhall long regret.’ 


The author thus contrafts the reciprocal accufations of the 
two parties which divided the national convention of France: 


‘ The right fide faid to the left fide ; 

‘¢ he law-givers of a great republic ought to be full of refpe&t and 
love for human kind: to you, ftdined with the blood fhed on the 2d 
of September, it ought not to belong to give laws to France. The 
legiflators Of an empire which the riches of its foil, the ingenuity of 
its inhabitants, and the commercial advantage of its fituation, invite 
toevery fpecies of induftry and of profperity, ought to confider pro- 
perty as a moft facred bafis of the whole focial fyftem. The miffion in- 
truiled to’ the chofen rulers of France cannot be fulfilled by you who 
preach anarchy, who protect plunder, and who join the uproar raifed 
by thofe who have only wants and vices, againft all who have virtue 
andcompetency. The exceffes of liberty have ever been its overthrow : 
it is you who pufh the revolution to excefs. Out of a long anarchy, 
tyranny has ever fprung, and thriven: it is you who feed and foment 
confufion on every fide. Who can yet be fo blind as not to perceive 
that your fury is but a mafk, to cover your defign of viulently compel. 
ling the young unfettled republic to wear your chains? Becaufe you 
are vehement, may you not be perfidious ? Did Cromwell not excel 
in zeal as well as in deceit ? Of all animals, the uger is moft bloody 
and moft treacherous. You boaft of having killed a king whom yeu 
bad not crowned : but there is a Bourbon foftered among your ranks 
who expects another from your hands. ‘True republicans have re 
treafures : you throw gold and filver with profufion wherever there 
are venal hands to arm, or vile fouls to buy. You are for ever 
whetting daggers;—by flaying republicans, you will kill the re- 
public, You halloo and fet on us the affaflins of Paris;—we invoke 
on vou the honeft men of France.’’ | 

¢ The left fide retorted ; 
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§* So much anxiety to talk of your virtues perfuades us that you 
have vices and projeéts to conceal. So much faid about your talents 
aod your information convinces us that you intend to employ them for 
your exclufive aggrandizement, to the abridgment and annihilation of 
the general eguality. Liberty would have perifhed in your hands. 
The thunder of the people had fhaken the palace of a guilty king; 
and this king was receiving your trimming and time-ferving pro- 
feffions, your refpects, your oaths, for his defence. While governed 
by minifters of your naming, he appeared to you faithful enough; 
you firft difcovered his treafons when he difappointed your ambition 
as well as the national wifh. Your hidden objeét was not to fecure fer 
France the magnificent deftiny of a great republic, but to keep for it 
a king in alternate accufation aad proteétion ; he your prifoner and you 
viceroys over him, ‘Through you the king would have had but the 
phantom of a throne,—-the nation but the phantom of freedom: there 
would have been nothing real but your monopoly of power. O! poor 
of foul, who think that artifice is the fcience of a flatefman, learn 
that true republicans march with intrepid rapidity in the broad road 
which their courage opened! Cunning politicians like you arg 
welcome to the crooked path which becomes their reptile trail. When 
the tyrant appeared before the national judgment feat, of which you 
and we were alike the fpokefmen, we pronounced plainly the word of 
doom. To fhare our glory you withed to vote his death, but you 
wanted to preferve his life for your cabals and your plots, and you 
hit at laft on the appeal to the people, in order to fave the tyrant 
whom you pretended to reprobate, By this flight, worthy of Bor- 
gia’s preceptor, you caufed as to pafs in Europe for barbarians and 
yourfelves for juit men Yet you were knowingly rifking a civil war, 
and about to tear the body of France piece-meal, and fritter it inta 
federal provinces, that you might become every where the only law- 
givers, confuls, ephori, or archons. Little do you feel for the re- 
publican blood which has flowed in torrents during this war againft 
the reft of Europe,—a war which was the requeft of the palace, and 
brought to bear by your motions :—but the blood which the fafety or 
the anger of the people required to be fpilled in the prifons—this at 
any price you would avenge. It was the blood of ariffocrats ! What 
means the outcry that you raife againit our hoitility to property, but 
that you want to colleé& about you a cheap army of rich men, who 
will pay you. What means the outcry that you raife, as if you had 
to deliberate beneath the dagger; as if three hundred deputies of the 
people were fo many aflaflins at your throats ?— 

‘¢ Statefmen ! At moft you are friends to liberty without equality : 
we, whom you call barbarians, becaufe we are inflexible as the rights 
of mankind, we are friends to equality alfo. Without equality, we can- 
not conceive of liberty. Statefmen, you would organize our republic 
for the rich: fo it would foon perith in the midit of its riches, We 
are the men of nature: not art, not f{cience, but the inftinctive energy 
of virtue actuates our proceedings. We are in fearch of laws which 
may draw the pauper from his hovel and the gentleman from his pa- 
Jace, and combine them all in univerfal competence, into one band of 
happy citizens and bold defenders of a republic immeafurably perma- 
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nent and beloved. Statefmen! it is that multitude which you defpife 
or fear, it is the people which began and which has continued the re- 
volution : it is by the people and for the people that we afpire to 
conclude it. Beware: the people may for a time be deceived by their 
oppreffors, but their very paffions will finally and violently combat for 
their trueft friends. ‘Tremble at compelling us to call in the e»ceffes 
of the multitude, in defence of its rights and of our exiftence. You will 
thus perifh ; and the blood of citizens will in every quarter mingle its 
current with the ftreaming blood of the legiflators. If you be not 
traitors and confpirators, facrifice your pride at the fhrine of the 
dangers which threaten your country.”’ 


The converfation with Robef/pierre, p. 53, however curious, 
is too long for felection. The character of Brifat is of more 
contracted dimention. 


‘ Among the members of the right fide, whofe punifhment has 
handed down their lives and talents to indelible glory, fome were dear 
to my bofom: many were much known tome. I had often met 
Brifft in the world; and, in the midit of thofe flaves of vanity and 
frivolity whofe drefs and parade concealed their nothingnefs, we had 
found out each other, and interchanged the thoughts of free minds 
and the confolatory afpirations of philofophy. He fought ideas in 
books and languages rather than in his own intellect ; he wrote more 
than he reflected: his paffion for truth, ftronger than his judgment, 
often drew him into controverfies which paffed from principles to in- 
dividuals :— but, in the midf of great adtivity and of poverty, his 
manners always appeared to me fimple, and his morals pure. His 
ambition was the liberty and happinefs of nations. This leading ob- 
jet was with him rather an enthufiafm than a philofophy. Though 
fond of glory, he would have accepted the certainty of obfcurity in 
order to be the Penn of Europe, in order to transform the human 
race into a fociety of quakers, in order to new-model Paris into a 
Philadelphia ;—and this man was to be executed as a promoter of 
faction, and a confpirator !’ 


The form afflumed by the local troubles of Paris is more im- 
portant to the hiftorian than to the inquirer who would efti- 
mate the operation of general principles: in the narration of 
them, however, we find fome valuable traits of the Herculean 
character of Danton; whofe heart appears fteadily to have 
pitied and bufily to have relieved the individual fufferings which 
his energy, intenfely bent on great purpofes, was often kd to 
infi@: as at p. 140, 162, 187, and elfewhere. It may be well 
10 fele&t a fragment concerning him. His character has been 
differently delineated. 

© Danton had not regularly fiudied thofe philofophers who, for about 
a century, have been endeavouring to ground on the nature cf man 
the theory of focial organization: he had not evolved in bis own 
mind the principles which fhould dire& the conftitution of a vz ft em- 
pire: bot his natural capacity, which was great and pre-occuy ied by 
nothing, naturally withfteod vague, complex, and falfe notiors, and 
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as naturally adopted thofe experimental truths which admit of rational 
proof. He had that inftinét of the great which forms genius, and that 
filent circam{pection which forms reafon. 

‘ Danton never wrote nor printed a fpeech. He was wont to fay J 
cannot write. ‘This has happened in different periods to many extra- 
ordinary men, who in their paflage over the earth have left behind 
them maxims and difciples, but no works. They felt, no doubt, what 
a ftyle worthy of them ought to be, and they had not this ftyle. 

* The great models of antient eloquence were as unknown to him 
as the views of modern philofophy :—but a few fayings of antiquity, 
burft from the red-heat of great paflions and great characters, thofe 
fayings which from age to age refound on every ear, were deepl 
burnt into his memory ; and their forms inadvertently became thofe of 
the fallies emanating from his own temper and paflions. His imagi- 
nation, and the fententious eloquence which it dictated, fingularly 
harmonized with his voice and figure. His commanding ftature was 
fuited to a demagogue. His eye, whether it glanced on men or 
things, brought him a fudden, clear, impartial, and true eftimate. He 
had the folid practical prudence which experience alone beitows. He 
hardly knew any thing: he had not the rage of guefling: but he 
looked and could fee. 

‘ In the roftrum, he pronounced phrafes which re-echoed long and 
far. In converfation, he was filent, liftening with attention when 
little was faid, and with aftonifhment when much. Such was the man 
for whom his friends ‘felt a fort of worfhip; and whom his enemies 
ought to have {pared ; for his qualities were neceffary to the republic.’ 


The author thus prepares his conclufion : 


‘© To with for the prefervation of my life amid fo many horrors, it 
was neceflary to fancy that my furviving them might not be ufelefs to 
a nation, which has been treated worfe by fome of its reprefentatives 
than it had ever been by its defpots. This idea 1 foftered by the pro- 
je&t of bequeathing to my country a hiftory of what [ had feen in the 
revolution. In the throng of bloody deeds which prefied about me, I 
only efcaped ftifling by attempting to fnatch from the executioner fome 
of the victims who were intended for his knife. I have not to re- 
proach myfelf with fhunning any one opportunity of uttering the 
plaintive voice of humanity, in the very prefence of fo many mon- 
fters. 

« Once I owed to the accident of a lucky meeting the pleafure of 
faving the life of an Englifhman, who was about to be led to the 


{caffold as afpy of Pitt,—but who had been obliged to fly his country 


for having profeffed fome of thofe principles of generofity which are 
every where punifhed as crimes, when they are not difdained as 
dreams! Alas! this worthy man, whofe name I muft fupprefs, 
knows not that to me he owed his life, knows not that a letter which 
he wrote to me from Bafle was employed by impoltors to accufe me of 
correfponding with the enemies of the republic. Whenall the paffions 
are unchained, events feem indeed to become the {port of chances 
fortune alone appears to fway the diftribution of good and ill, and 


0 be the blind divinity who direéts the deftiny of mortals,’ 


The 
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The whole of this apologetic memoir may be read with pro- 
fit, and will ferve to render genetal the wifh that a complete 
hiftory of the revolution of France may emanate trom the fame 
pen, conformably to the author’s intimation, 


‘Vay. 
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‘ Ant. XVIII. Odes d’ Anacreon, &c. 7.2. Odes of Anacreon. A | 
new Tranflation in Verfe. By M. Anson, Member of the Con- 
_ ftitnent Afflembly. 12mo. pp. #80. Paris. 1795. , 


¢ kay new French verfion of the moft graceful of poets com- 
prifes fixty odes. It is preceded by a fhort biography; in 
the courfe of which M. ANSON obferves that 


¢ This amiable poet was born at Teos, in Ionia. He lived, ac- 
cording to Plato, in the 72d olympiad, 490 years before the wulgar 
zra. Polycrates, king of Samos, drew him to his court. Anacreon 
partook his feftive and his council table. Hipparchus, the fon of 
Pififtratus, fent a veffel of fifty oars to invite him to Athens. During 
the whole of his life he fang of love and wine, and he died at the age 1) 
of eighty-five. The lofs of his elegies, of his iambics, and of the | 
fongs efpecially called anacreontic, are juftly a fubject of regret.’ 


The ode beginning guts xepala raugois is thus rendered : 


© Quand de la corne la plus dure, 
Les pieds du courfer pétulant 
Et ie front du taureau péfant 
Furent armés par la nature; 
Le lion, tyran reaouté, 
Fut pourvu de dents menagantes ; 
Le liewvve eut la legereté ; 
Loifeau des aties diligentes ; 
Le poiffon nagea Jur tes eaux ; 
Le monarque des animaux, 
L’ homme, eut la prudence <n partage. 
‘ad la femme qu’eft il reflé ? 
La nature, prodigue S fage, | 
Lui fit préfent dela beauté, 
Sans créer d’autre arme pour elle. 
Uniffex les quatre elemens, 
Leurs efforts feront impuiffans 


Contre les charmes d’une belle.’ ) 

From this fpecimen, our readers wi!l perceive that no unu- | 
{ual degree of neatnefs, polifh, and accuracy, diftinguifhes this 
tranflation ; and that it is chiefly remarkable as a proof that, 
even beneath the frown of tyranny and the ftrife of faGtion, the 
Graces and the Mufes have been able to find an afylum in 


France. 
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Art. XIX. Eccle des Enfans, &e e. The School for Children. 
By LomBarp DE LanGcres. 3 Vol. 12mo. pp. £40 in each, 
Paris, 1795- Imported by De Bofic, London, 4s. 6d. fewed. 


T° Weiffe, a dramatic poet among the Cent ans, ts afcribed 
the example of this form of com nofition, which has fince 
heen fo fucéefsfully applied to purpofes of domefiic education. 
Berquin has acquired in France an amiable celebrity, by the 
tranflated and original pieces which compole his Children’s 
Friend. 'The Evenings at Home, and other fimilar publications, 
of our own country, more than rival thofe of the Continent. 
This School for Children deferves rank in the lift. | It oppofes a 
wholefome refiftance to the nurfery-tales of ghofts and fairies, 
the early impreffion of which provides fo much to be unlearned 
in after-life. It exhibits the utility of the virtues, by ftories 
calculated to fhew that they are rewarded in this world. I{t 
deters from the vices, by a fimilar exemplification of their in- 
convenient confequences to the individual. Religious mo- 
tives are fcarcely introduced, though not wholly rejected. 
Polemon, a-paftor, whofe office it is to inculcate morality, and 
whofe circumftances are fo narrow that his civilized mode of 
life is imitable by the loweft, has been made one of the moft 
attractive characters in the rural groupe whole converfations and 
family-incidents are here detailed. 

Philofophers, it feems, begin to difcover how defirable it is 
for every village to poflefs a man who fets the example of the 
domeftic virtues, who difpenfes inftruction to the unlearned, 
whofe heart renders him acceffible to the poor, and whofe head 
to the rich, who delights in the difcovery of obfcure merit and 
in infuring its natural reward ;—~-a fcattcrer of thofe better alms 
of counfel and recommendation, which affift not for the mo- 
ment only but for life,—-a mediator of benevolence,—a confi- 
dant of remorfe,—a healer of moral ills,—a confoler of adver- 
fity,—an angel of hope even tothedying. Such is the Polemon 
of LoMBARD DE Lancres; and for {uch a chara&ter, drawn 
now and in France, we can forgive what little appears of his 
republicanifm. 

So much for the firft two volumes. The third is of a dif- 
ferent caft, and not well adapted for purpofes of education; 
being wholly dramatic, and containing fome pieces of theatri- 
cal inftruétion which inculcate the morals fuitable to lower 
jifé. It deferves the perufal of fuch authors as rather with to 
be ufeful at the theatres of the populace, than applauded at 
thofe of the fafhionable world, 
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Ant. XX. Des Effers de la Violence GF de la Medévration, &c. i. ¢, 
On the Effects of Violence and Moderation ir the Affairs of France. 
By M. pe Mont -osieEr, formerly Deputy to the States General, 
and Member of the National Conftituent Affembly. 8vo. pp. 59. 
1s.6d. De Boffe, London. 17,6. 


HESE three letters, addrefled to M. Malouet, have for their 
object to convince the emigrants that, at the beginning 
of the revolution, they ought to have cultivated more the forti- 
ter in re; and that, now it has been completed, they ought to 
cultivate more the /uaviter in modo. ‘The author attempts to 
perfuade the French nation, that the fubftitution of an here- 
ditary king for a removable direory would be an improvement 
of the conftitution: and that a recall of the emigrants, on the 
event of a general pacification, would redound to the honour 
and advantage of the country. Indeed it feems likely that thefe 
over-hafty fuor’ u/citi fhould have acquired, during their adver- 
fity, qualities of wholefome example and real utility, worth the 
importation of a moral legiflature. Their condition having 
been expofed to much mifery and much flu€tuation. and their 
caufe identified with that of the priefthood, they have no doubt 
generally acquired a religious fpirit. Expofed every where to 
the avowed infpection of the magiftrate, and held up by the 
confpicuoufnefs of their fortunes to the perpetual fcrutiny of 
every private obferver, they will probably have gained acom- 
mand of temper and a regularity of morals analogous to thofe 
which diftinguifh our fects. Experience will have humbled 
their vanity, intercourfe will have corrected their nationality, 
and difficulty will have fharpened their talents and fuperin- 
duced habitual induftry. Alternately apprenticed to the acqui- 
fition of all the living languages of Europe, they will form a 
valuable body of interpreters fit to educate the young, or to en- 
rich the literature of their native foil by the excellence of their 
compofitions. All thefe merits ought to be prized in a country, 
of which the inhabitants are tending to the oppofite vices of 
impiety, libertinifm, idlenefs, and ignorance ;—and if, by con- 
fenting to inhabit France under new defignations, thefe emi- 
grants fhew a dilpofition to forego that dangerous importance 
which attaches to the name of a political leader, it will hardly 
be efteemed wile in the fenate of France to refift their reftora- 
tion. 





Art. XXI. Tableau des Revolutions des Etats, &c. i.e. A Sketch of 
the Revolutions of States, &c. 12mo. pp. 298. 38.6d. Boards. 
De Bofie, London. 1790. 

Tas rhapfodical novel appears intended as an antidote to 

* thofe entertaining but dangerous publications, The Year 

iI 2440, 
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2440, of Mgrcier, and Zhe Ruins, of Votney. It borrows 
from each a part of its form. he author takes a walk into 
Kenfington Gardens, where he falls afleep: the genius of 
France appears to him, and, after having anufed him with the 
fight of an allecorical figure reprefenting Jacobinifm, beftows 
on him the gift of iavifibility. The author is then fer down at 
Paris, and vifits the chief places of refort, which he finds ina 
wary ies condition from that which they are to attain in 
next millenium. To Mercier’s chapter of the Temple is 
-dphores the domeftic prayer of a venerable prieft: we fhall re- 
Pp it; fuppreiling the peculiarity of a Catholic’s addrefs to 
the Trinity, in the p!ural number: 


* Being of Beings! fovereign d:fpenfer of good and ill! thou 
whom nothing refitts, and who fillet with thy power heaven, earth, 


the feas, and the waters under the earth; thou whofe hand punithes 


or faves, leads to the tomb or withdraws from it, exalts, or abafes; 
O God! whofe goodnefs is no lefs infinite than thy power; when will 
the time come that, foftened by our fupplications and our tears, thou 
wilt deign to turn towards this unhappy kingdoin a look of mercy and 
of pity? Alas! like ungrateful Hracl, it nad offended thee by its 
crimes, and by its indifference and its contempt for thy holy law; 
thou haft punifhed it, like Ifrael, by the removal of the true faith, 

and by the fcourge of a geueral fubverfion : thou haft abandoned it to 
infenfate guides, and to the folly of its own counfels: but, our God! 
in delivering it from the beginning of the revolution to all the ex- 
ceffes of impiety, and to all the delirium of its fyftems, hatt thou not 
long enough extended over it the rodof thine anger ? Touched by its 
humiliations, by its mifery, and by its abject ftate, reftore to it at 
length thy temples, which formerly conilituted ics glory and its moft 
precious ornament. Reftore to it its king, the la wial heir of a throne 
which the piety of his a nceliors had puc uncer t\ine immediate pro- 


tection, and to which the p rad lence, the wiflom, and the information 
wherewith thou haft endowed hin, will recali its aitient luftre. _Re- 
ftore to it Mons p Tog My this amia ble, loyal, magnanim ‘US, and cencrous 
prince ; whofe misfortune wn aeveloped his ereat character, and 
caufed his virtues to be dite: ed, admired, and cherifhed. Reftore 
to it the princes his children, 1 ne only and vrecous ceicendants of 


an unfortunate family, already the ido! of the French by their good- 
nefs and by the great quali! ies which an nguifh them. Reftore toit 
thofe illuftrious Cond? is, wh ofe narae alone is the an nun ciation of hero- 
ifm and the pledge of victory. Reftore to it i: poniiils and its prielts, 
thofe confeffors of the faith, who, d:fperfed in the midit of nateons 


which they -edify, tigh at not being able by their prefence to oppofe 


“ey fin their own fo!d the ravages of impiety. Reftore to it thofe gene- 


rous defenders of the throne, heirs of the co urage and fentiments of 
the Coucis, Dugueflins, Bayards, and cther knights of prowefs, who 
have liftened only to the voice of honour, and, prood of their facri- 
fices, their privations, their poverty, glory in h: aviag fet an example, 
to the nobility oi all countries, of the fublime e der otton to the ca ihe 
of kings. Reftore to it that precious portion of the Tiers Etat, which 
App. Rev. VoL. xix. Q4 feduclion 
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feduétion has not led aftray, and which has prefervéd its purity in 
fpite of the fpells of illufion and the fear of danger. Reftore to it, in 
one word, all thofe Frenchmen who became voluntary exiles from @ 
country which they love, to avenge, at the peril of their days, the 
outrages done to religion, and to the rights of him whom thou haft 


invefted with thine authority to govern them.’ 
We very much fear that this pious production will only ferve 


as a foil, to increafe the glitter of works which it appéars in- 
tended to fuperfede. 





Art. XXII. Reponfe aux Mémoires du Général Dumouriez: i.e, A 
Reply to the Memoirs of General Dumouriex. 8vo. Two Parts. 
5s. Gd. fewed. De Boffe, London. 1795. 


Naps anonymous contradition of the ftatements of Duamou- 
riez is unfkilfully executed, and difplays neither the tem- 
per nor the talent of the General’s work. The fpirit of the 
writer may be eftimated from the following recapitulation of 
the adventures of his hero : 


¢ Some years of efpial; fome campaigns made without military 
glory ; a criminal accufation begun againft him under Louis XV. and 
which was quafhed becaufe the good-natured Louis XVI. (after the 
cuftom of the kings of France,) marked his acceffion to the throne by 
an at of clemency, and comprehended Dxmouriex in the pardon ; 
fone years of imprifonment in the Baftille and at Caen; his admiffion 
into the fociety of Jacobins ; his attachment to this infernal feet, and 
its confidence in him ; his refufal to adminifter to the troops which he 
commanded an oath of fidelity towards the king ; his having ftopped 
by deceptive promifes the king of Pruflia, who was coming to re- 
ehablith order and tranquillity in France, and to break the chains of 
the virtuous Louis; his having recognized the republic contrar 
to his vow, and having continued to ferve it after the death of the 
king ; his connections with Moreton, Drouet, and other profligates ; 
his ingratitude towards Louis XVI.; his feeblenefs at the period 
when it would have been for his intereit to fave the King; his unfkilfal 
conduét after having overrun the Netherlands; the excefles which hie 
tolerated among the foldiery ; his total overthrow at the firft obftacle ; 
the rapid evacuation of Brabant, and the various defeats of his army $ 
and at length the impudent memoirs which he prefents to the publica= 
fuch are the chapters of the Odyffey of this man’s life.’ 


We imagine that this fample may fuffice. Should any of 
our readers think otherwife, the market is open for the pur- 


chafe of the whole. PD 
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Art. XXIII. loge Funtbre de Louis Seize, &c. i.e. Funeral Eulogy 
of Louis XVI. with an Ode occafioned by his Death. Svo. pp. 48.. 
2s. De Boffe, London. 1796. 

HIs panegyric is not deftitute of eloquence, and it may be 

& ftudied with advantage by thofe who have to compofe a 
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fermon in this country for the 30th of January. The follow- 
ing conceffion will give pleafure to a numerous party of En- 
glifhmen: 

« In praifing the fair qualities of Louis, why muft I recall that fa- 
tal zra of his reign, too plainly the fource of his misfortunes and of 
ours, that unjuft, that fatal, war into which a turbulent and guilty 
minifter (M. Zurgot) hurried a young unfufpedting king, who ftudied 
to regulate his aétions by equity, and who gloried in facrificing his 
Opinions and his interefts as foon as public good was mentioned to 
him :—but I muft not in filence pafs over an event which the annals of 
our time will tranfmit to pofterity in all its hideoufnefs.—I will fpeak, 
then, with the franknefs of a pure confcience which has not dipped 
into the plots of the wicked. Let us prove to that generous and 
magnanimous nation, whofe hatred and. whofe vengeance we had 
provoked, but which extended to our wandering exiles a warm and 
hofpitable hand, and feemed only attentive to our fufferings—let us 
prove to the whole world that neither Louis nor his people were guilty 
of the injuftice for which heaven chaftens them. O policy, pernicious 
art, deftroyer of the repofe and health of nations, idol of minifterial 
cabinets, it was thou who from Verfailles couldft foment in America 
that war, the difaftrous effets of which guegthus long endur& ! 

¢ Frenchmen, felf-fwollen to heroes, had won diftinétion there ; 


had learned to excel in fkilfully exciting the people to rife againft the 


fovereign, ‘They returned covered with laurels—laurels yet reeking 
with the blood of fubjeéts faithful to their king even unto death. Q 
Jand of mourning and of woes! how fatal has thy difcovery been to 
the human race! unfortunate America, ruinous have been thy gifts to 
the old world! The virtuous man is compelled to acknowlege, in 
the viciffitude of events, the finger of a God of retribution. 

‘ The triumphs of the Boftonians were harbingers to the flaughters 
of the French. Their hymns of glee were to us war-fongs of infur- 
re€tion. France, re-plunged into the difficulties whence Louis had 
begun to lift her, was foon in the condition which the factious defired, 
and in which they could fhew an unbafhful forehead, The exhaufted 
finances required {wift and efficacious remedies, The heart of the 
monarch, too feelingly impreffed by the critical fituation of the coune 
try, wifhed to open itfelf to his fubjeéts on the means of lightening the 
veffel of the ftate, and {welling its flaccid fails :—Louis convoked the 
States General.’ 


An emblematical print, reprefenting Louis and Marie Ane 


toinette approaching the throne of mercy, is prehxed. T 





Art. XXIV. ournal d'un Voyageur Neutre, &c. i.e. Journal of a 
Neutral Traveller, from his Departure from London for Paris, 
r8th Nov. 1795, to his Return to London, 6th Feb. 1796. 8vo. 
pp. 200. 3s. R. White, London. 


TH accounts hitherto publifhed concerning the internal 
ftate of the French republic feem, in general, mere 
party-works, and, as fuch, deferving but a {mall degree of 
Qg2 credit. 
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credit. By one clafs of writers, the French are reprefented ag 
perpetually convulfed by inteftine tumults and civil diffentions ; 
a complete political chaos, in which each evanefcent fect of 
republicanifm by turns enjoys a momentary fuperiority ; while 
royalifm continues tofupport an unequal conteft in the depart- 
ments, blazing out at intervals, and fpreading devaftation in 
fpite of the vigilance and power of the ruling party ; without 
food, without refources, without union, the nation is fuppofed 
to be on the eve of bankruptcy and utter ruin. The advo- 
cates of the contrary party have, on the other hand, told us 
that thefe accounts are, in fome inftances, entirely falfe, and 
in others greatly exaggerated: they aflert that the foreign con- 
quefts of the republic neceflarily fuppofe a confiderable degree 
of unanimity and tranquillity at home; that time has accuf- 
tomed them toa republican form of government; that hardfhip 
has endeared it to them; and that their gay and cheerful tem- 
per enables them, and will ever enable them, to bear up againft 
circumftances of fo adverfe a nature, as would fink any other 
people in defpondency. Amid this war of opinions, this con- 
trariety pf affertions, ingyhich the fanguine wifhes of men are 
fubftituted for fober judgmentand calm inveftigation, it might 
be deemed a treafure, indeed, to be in pofleffion of an account 
of the manners, fentiments, and domeftic condition, written 
by an impartial eye-witnefs, of that nation of which the ex- 
centricities furprife, and the gigantic energies alarm, the whole 
of chat vaft and mighty confederacy which leagued together to 
impofe on it a fyftem of laws, and to cruth it into prefcribed 
civilization. 

We with that we were able to recommend this work to the 
publie as a complete domettic hiftory of France: but, from the 
author’s refidence of only two months anda half, and that toca 
entirely in the metropolis, fuch an expectation would be unrea- 
fonable. Any authentic intelligence, however, on fo intereft- 
ing a fubjet, cannot fail of being acceptable; and the writer 
(4 e Comte BENINCASA) appearing to havea full claim to the 
character of an impartial though not a very deep obferver, we 
are glad to fee his journal, but fhould have been more fo, had 
it been more comprehenfive. 

The firft thing that caught the Count’s attention was an 
air of poverty and meagrenefs, but too vi‘ibie in all the towns 
and villages between Calais and the capital, affecting the men, 
horfes, cattle, and eveathe pigs. A wiih for the return of peace 
feemed univerfal ; and equaily univerfal were complaints of the 
dearnefs of provifions. Among thefe were mingled fentiments 
of diflike for the exifting adminiftration, but no regrets were 
heard, nor even was any mention made, of the antient form of 
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government; the old monarchy feemed configned to total 
oblivion. 


‘ There are (fays the author,) about twenty theatres in Paris 
Open every night, and conitantly crowded, evenin the very fervor of 
revolution, and in the midiét of public and private diftrefs. Never, 
in the moft gay and {plendid era of the monarchy, was there fuch a 
rage for theatrical entertainments as at prefent; and not without rea- 
fon ; for, independently of the relief which they afford by inducing 
a temporary forgettulnels of prefent and attual evils, there never was 
known a period at which dramatic exhibitions appeared in fuch per- 
feftion. ‘Ihe interefling nature of ihe pieces repretented; the pre- 
cifion, the grace, and the energy of the performers; the magnifi- 
cence of the {cenery; all combine in forming one of the mott intereft- 
ing and itriking fpefacles that ever was exhibited. Thus is this 
aftonifhing nation, though furrounded with calamities, not only in a 
condition to fupport fuch coitly eftablifhments for mere amufement, as 
fuppoie the moft flourifhing circumftances of a ftate in profound tran- 
quillity, but to fill habitually an immenfe amphitheatre with an enthu- 
fia‘m of pleafure, a burft of enjoyment, which are far from being the 


« Ordinary fign of a people ill at eafe, 
_ Js lb refleéting on Paris as it is at prefent, the more I remark the 


clearer do I perceive an incredible and iljl-forted mixture of new and 
old, which it is impoffible to explain but by having recourfe to num- 
berlefs minute and curious details. No fpecies of juxury, [the Stage 
excepted ] either in men or women, is to be feen; not an individual of 
a lordly and feldom of a genteel appearance :—but, under this tem- 
porary concealment, lie hidden the feeds of future fplendor; with the 
return of peace, and under the influence of an eftablifhed fyftem of 
finance, Paris will fhortly, in a great degree, refume that air of ele- 
gance and tafte of which it had the exclufive poffeflion. The /pirit 
without the ferocity of republicanifm will remain, for, flrange as it 
may feem, it would be thought, from the prefent manners of the 
people, that they had never lived under any oiher mode of govern- 
ment.’ 

The fanatical rage again royalifm, fimilar to that which 
prevailed in England during the parliamentary and military 
government againf{t popery, feems to have produced like effects ; 
as the deplorable appearance of Notre Dame, St. Sulpice, and 
the other churches, teftifies : 

‘ Some of thefe are flill open, but only, I believe, for the purpofe 
of fhewing to what exceffes the fury of a people irritated to madnefs 
may be carried, for no other appellation can properly defignate that 
unfparing rage for deftru€tion. Whether inthe churches or without, 
every figure of marble or bronze bearing any emblems of or relation 
to royaliim, antient or modern, facred or profane, has been torn 
down and demolifhed ; not indeed the entire edifice nor the whole fta- 
tue, but only the obnoxious part that fuggefted the hated idea. It 
is on this account that Paris prefents fuch a flrange and confufed af- 
femblage of ruins and fragments; here are a fine built deprived of a 
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head becaufe that head bore a crown, a ftatue wanting an arm be« | 
caufe it grafped a fceptre, and a thoufand fimilar inftances of mutila- 
tion.’ 

Of the ftate of religion, we are enabled to judge by the 
following paragraph : 

* In all the force and truth of the expreffion, there is abfolutely no 
fort of religious worfhip at prefent in Paris. This is evidenced by 
the total elles of every ceremony and public fign formerly 
fanétioned by government, and {till more by that fudden and aftonith- 
ing change of antient habits in the loweft clafs of people; not an ex- 
clamation nor common oath is to be heard which recalls any ideas of 
the Chriftian catechifm ; even the waiting maids and other female 
fervants have left off the praétice. I formerly thought that thefe ha- 
bits of fpeaking, thinking, and aéting, were, in the vulgar at leaft, 
2 fecond nature, equally powerful with the firft: but it isa miftaken 
idea ; not a fingle trace of them remains among the people of Paris.’ | 

We might enlarge farther by extracting the author’s account 
of the ational mufeum, the fate of literature, &c. but the work | 
itfelf being eafily acceffible, we fhall refer to it thofe who defire ' 
additional information on this interefting fubje&, ° 

— A-At. 


Art. XXV. De l’E‘tat réel de la France, &c. i.e. On the real 
State of France at the End of 1795, and on the Politi.al Situation | 
of the European Powers at the fame Period. 2 Vols. 12mo. 


pp- 275» 338. Hamburg. 1796. Imported by De Boffe, Lon- 
don, Price 7s. fewed. 
oF all the late publications of the French royalifts which 
have pafled through our hands, this ftatement appears to 
us the moft rational and the moft inftructive. Report afcribes 
it to M. SERVAN, formerly member of the parliament of Gre- 
noble.—It is written eloquently, but with temper, and without 
bigotry; and it difplays great good fenfe, united with ample 
information. It throws much light on the internal ftate of 
France, and takes an enlarged and unprejudiced view of the 
critical fituation of all Europe. Ultimately, the author ad- 
vifes his party to place their hopes of the reftoration of royalty 
in France on the internal efforts of Frenchmen, and not at all 
on the external interference of the concert of princes. He re- 
commends ftri€t union, calmnefs, patience, and a dexterous 
and induftrious ufe of the prefs to all the friends of the caufe ; 
which he thinks the richer men of France, bating the pur- 
chafers of the ufurped eftates, will ere long be difpofed ftrenu- 
oufly to fecond, and enabled effectually to ferve. When fo 
difpaffionate a man, who thinks and writes fo well, has not 
confented to defpair of the revival of monarchy in Paris, who 
can avoid hefitating in his expectations? He acknowleges, 
| | however, 
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however, the refemblance of thefe times with thofe of the Re- 
formation: he confiders the revolutionary explofions as attempts 
to eftablifh opinions previoufly diffufed far and wide: ought he 
not then to infer, that, as proteftantifm ftood its ground 
wherever it once got pofleflion of the government, fo will Ja- 
cobinifm ?—Our feleCtions will be rather promifcuous than 
fy tematic. 


Vol. i. p. 80. ‘ Rouen, Nantes, Bourdeaux, Lyons, and all the 
great towns, deteft the republic which ruins them, and figh inwardly 
for royalty #:—but the farmer, crufhed under Rode/pierre, begins to 
breathe again; and fo does the peafant, whom the requifitions no 
longer incommode ; the partial peaces and new alliances having fe- 
cured foldiers enough. Both thefe orders of men, and we may add 
the land owner, who is not fettered by a long leafe, efcape all the 
mifery of the towns-people, and are making incredible profits. A 
fingle field has paid for an eftate of 30,000 livres rental. ‘The pooreft 
harveit is equivalent to the moft fplendid fets of furniture and move- 
ables. The value of neceffaries has increafed in an incalculable pro- 
portion, while all objeéts of luxury have funken to a contemptible 
cheapnefs. We now behold the inhabitants of the country, who 
feemed ruined under terrorifm, fpeculating in merchandife and in 
affignats, buying up furniture of value, contending for confifcated 
eftates, paying no taxes, glorying in the fuppreffion of tythes and of 
manorial dues, and attached zealoufly to the republican fyftem,— 
neither from efteem nor confidence, but becauie it prolongs the dif- 
order during which they grow rich. This delineation being accurate, 
it is the lefs aftonifhing that the new conftitution fhould have been 
adopted by fo large a majority. Whether by chance or by cunning, 
the Convention could not have chofen a more favourable moment for 
confulting the primary affemblies, The period, in which the public 
fortune is crumbling, in which great land-owners are crufhed, in 
which all fortunes of confequence are threatened with pillage, in which 
the multitude are profiting by the immenfe loffcs of the few, is indeed 
the triumph of Anarchy, and a holiday worthy of her to proclaim.’ 

P.gz. * Becaufe the aflignats are approaching to a certain de- 
clenfion of which the period may be calculated, are we therefore to 
conclude that this bankruptcy, which all France is expeéting, but the 
effeéts of which will be the lefs terrible for being clearly forefeen, 
mutt bring about the deftruction of the republic? Can it be fuppofed 
that the government, the members of which have juft been rifking a 
tyrannical law in order to preferve a while the power which was 
efcaping from their hands, would look forwards to this day of bank- 
ruptcy with a fleepy fecurity, if they had not provided the means of 





« * This fentiment, which we may be allowed to expeét from the 
large cities, does seas yet give way to curiofity. Without havin 
much confidence in the conttitution, the people with to fee how it will 
operate. The wretched French await the getting-up of their republi- 
can government, with the fame kind of amufed impatience with which 
they ufed to expect a new opera.’ 
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“fubftituting fpecie for their paper? Has it not been obferved that, for 
‘months paft, the fcrews of the feveral mints have day and night been 
“emboffing’ coin? Js it not notorious that, for four months, the armies 
have reccived one third of their pay in cafh : that they are to receive 
-a@ fecond third in the fame form; and that from two thirds to the 
~whole the tranfition muft be rapid? Is it not well underttood that, 
provided a ceriain horde of banditi!, who are feared, be kept in pay— 
_ (the wretches clafled, recognized, and embodied, ‘under Robef/pierre, 
by the nick-name of the quarante-fou:—) the def{pair of the refpectable 
“clafles may be braved with impunity? ‘On whom will fall this bank- 
“ruptey, which is yet but a hundredth part of what has been appre- 
hended ?—On timid capitalifls, on goodnatured towns-people, bowed 
to the yoke, from whom no effort is dreaded. Where is the man in 
France who will be found poffeffed of any confiderable quantity of 
paper? Who is not aware that thefe live j: acks muft be thruft about 
from hand to hand, leit they fhould go out in that of the holder? 
Who has not preferred colleing in his houfe, under pretence of 
commerce, any wares of how foever little value, to keeping paper- 
money by him at the rifk of tts ut, ere Pxtingtion ? > Paris, more conti- 
guous to the danger, will have the advantage of being fooncft aware 
ofit; and every ove being habitually on his is guard againft the day and 
hour of the cataltrophe, thofe, who fix years ago would have been 
pitied as unfortunate vittims of pub lic treachery, will find their ruin 
ridiculed as that of clumfy blockheads. If the towns may efcap e this 
fhock, furely the country has better means of parrying it. Thet e, are 
ftored up al! the abfolute necefaries o: life ; and thefe will not be ex- 
‘changed for any thing Re the fpecie of the town, or the folid pro- 
ductions of their labor and ingenuity. It would be poflefling a very 
imperfect idea of whatis pafling in France, were we ignorant that at 
prefent money is re- appearing in ail quarters; and that, over two 
thirds of the republic, al] matters of fubfitence are bought with cafh. 
From the date of the abolition of the maximum, from the moment in 
which it was allowed to fell a pound of meat ed Lbitum for fifteen 
‘Uivres in paper or nine fous in money, the affignat has been a mere 
counter or fub&iute for fpecie, but not a valid coin. Lyons, Bour- 
deaux, and all the fouthern departments, will fcarcely perceive the 
bankruptcy, becaufe they are accuflomed to confider it as already ac- 
complifted. What will fupply the place in circulation, it may be afked, 
of this paper ; which certainly facilitates and at every alarm promotes 
exchange? | anfwer; the gold and filver latent in France, which 
have falfely been fuppdfed copioufly exported. It was a dream or 
vaunt of the emigrants to have carried off any important quantity, At 
moft a twelfth part can have been taken out by the rich land-owners. 
Be it obferved alfo, that at Coblentz and along the banks of the Rhine 
this fpecie was expended in profufion, and found its way back into 
France in fearch of thofe luxuries from which thg ey Were not yet wean- 
ed. Ifthe French nobility, the richeit in ail Parone, had not confi- 
dered their emigration as a jaunt of pleafure, a month’s tour, no doubt 
they would, by making great facrifices, have carried off enormous 
fums, and perhaps have exhauited the whole circulating metal of the 
kingdom, It were idly cruel to repeat to what a degree their blind 
confidence 
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confidence in their own imp ortance has been ruinous: experience has 
too plainly proved it. Uhis confidence, however, did occafion their 
taking out cnly a fmail portion of what they could have commanded, 
and that portion ipeedily returned. Far from believing that in 1792 
France can have deen exhautted, it may be tuipected that, all things 
balanced, fhe had lott notning. If it be confidered how mach {pecie 
the Pruflian and Auirian armies, and the troop of the French princes, 
mutt have leit behind, after having pailed fifty days in Lorraine and 
in Champagne; if it be farther recolleSted that, excepting a few 
horfes, all the accoutrements of the emigrants were purchated at Paris 
or at Metz for the whole campaign ; it mult appear probable that 
the dew of evening gave back the evaporation of noon. I with to 
put an end to irrational hopes, founded on the fuppofed fituation of 
France as to the penury of money. A country cannot be exhaufted 
of {pecie ; it mult always pofiefs, as individuals do, the quantity ree 
quiiite for itsexchanges. Gold and filver refemble fluid bodies, which 
will always find their level: they abound in proportion to their utility 
and to the daily call for them. To feel this idea, which may at fisit 
appear too abftracted, compare for a moment the fortune of an em- 


pire with that of an individual. A man has a hundred thoufand livres 


income: he does not keep his hundred bags of a thoufand livres each 
by him all at once; this would be abfurd. Whatever be his wants or his 
whims, he keeps but a {mall portion of his income at hand, which is 
replaced as often as it is expended. Though he can always, if he 
pleafe, poffefs the whole, what he keeps in hand or puts fucceflively 
In circulation may reprefent the income of twenty perfons without af- 
fecting that of any one. If this man be covetous, and fubmit to pri- 
vations, he may thereby acquire the right of enjoying more aftcr- 
ward: but he has not the more gold on that account ; he puts it out 
at intereft,—le exchanges it for the real value which the gold repre 
fents. If this man be prodigal, fill his ftock of gold will be nearly 
the fame; he will mortgage his howfe, {cll his valuable furniture, and 
difpole of his farms: but to accomplifh this wafte, he needs keep no 
additional fum in his houfe. If he want at one time a very great 
fum, he can only find it by parting with his real eftate to that value. 
The fum, which pafled through his coffer, is not the thing gone ; let 
him alienate as much more of his land, and it will return entire to his 
iron cheft. That which is tee of a part is true of the whole; the 
moft oppofite rates of expenditure may in nothing affeét the quantity 
of difpofable cath. The error of France has lain in the pledge which 
fhe offered for her affignats, under the notion of infpiring confidence 
in her paper-money. ‘If the firit bafis of this financial operation had 
not been injuftice and fpoliation, who can doubts that this valt empire 
had been miftrefs fufficient to have given to her great wealth any re- 
prefentative fymbol at her pleafure? The example of Great Britain 
mutt fhut the mouth of every {ceptic; muft prove that, in {pite of the 
rapacity of mankind, there is fomething in us which fuggetts a mif- 
truit of extorted riches; and, as it 1s impoffible to deny that the in- 
trinfic value of bank-notes and of affignats is precifely the fame, fo it 
can only be the moral difference of the fecurity, which feparates them 
by fo wide an interval. One repofes fafely on good faith and com- 
merce ; 
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merce; the other can fcarcely find 4 prop among the ruins of an em- 
pire overthrown.’ 


This differtation concerning France occupies the whole firft 
volume, and is ramified into various chapters difting in their 
object. Thofe on the neceflity of obferving France more 
clofely, on the fubmiffion of the people to the Republican go- 
vernment, on Paris and. the Departments, on the armies, on 
the finances, may be clafled among the more attractive. 

The fecond volume is exclufively devoted to the contempla- 
tion of the reft of Europe; and treats of the Europeans confi- 
dered as a fingle nation, of the intereft which Europe has in 
oppofing the Revolution, of the events which neceflitated the 
confederacy, of the concert of fovereigns, of the revolution ir 
contradiftinction to thofe with which it has been compared. 
Befides thefe, one chapter is fet apart for difcuffing the political 
interefts of each fingle ftate, We fhall tranflage a few more 
fragments. 


Vol. ii. p. 60. * At this period, Louis XVI., after having con- 
fulted the emperor, determined on withdrawing to Montmedi. This 
plan was to have fpared France the evils which overwhelm and the 
crimes which difhonour her. How a flight accident will fometimes 
arreft or accelerate the fall ofempires! Leopold, acquainted with 
and approving of this project of retreat from Paris, haftened from 
‘Tufcany to Vienna, to fecond the wife and moderate views of his 
brother.in-law. He had juft figned at Pavia the agreement to affitt 
in avenging him on his people, as he wifhed to be avenged—by mak- 
ing them happy ; and if this treaty, /7ill a /ecret to many perfous, be a 
proof of the aggreflion of foreign powers; yet it were bigotted in- 
yuftice not to allow that the maxims hurl’d from the pulpits of the na- 
tional affembly were more dire& attacks on fovereigns, than the pro- 
mifes and mediations of the pacific Leopold were on the liberty of 
Frenchmen.’ 

P. G1. *¢ OF all the accidents experienced by the coalition of 
princes, there is none fo juftly to be ranked emeng its difafters as the 
capture of Valenciennes. ‘This apparent fuccefs was injurious by 
giviog energy to a!l France; by electrifying the moft indifferent, 
even of royalifts ; and efpectally by detaching Pruffia, which had na 
wiclination for fquandering its armies in obtaining cities for its enemy 
and a frontier for Belgium. 

‘ From this impolitic plan of conqueft, fprang up at once the want 
of unity in the operations of the armies, which from that moment felt 
themfeives ftationed about France each on his own account, and gave 
each other only the afliitance which their reciprocal fafety required. 
Kings of an element, which bows beneath their {ceptre like thofe waves 
which the pcets defcribe as docile to the trident of Neptune, iflanders, 
born to be feamen, wanted to direét the operations of a continental 
war. Heeded, becaufe it is the curfe of thofe that have money to 
have every thing their own way, the Englifh determined on the fiege 
of Dunkirk ; and, while the greateft Generals in Europe were a in 
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a ftate of inaétion in which every body felt for them, the greatett 
financiers in the univerfe were deciding a military operation! Such ! 





plans have the confequences which mut ever be expected from them; 
and the campaign of 1793, terminated by fo grofs a blunder as the 
battie of Maubeuge, was a pledge to the l’rench of the glory which 
awaited them in the following feafon.’ 

P. 104. ‘ Such is the effect of unjuft defigns: by requiring con- 
cealment, they prevent concert. No man deceives himfelf, and he 
fe]Jdom can hide the embarraffment refulting from confcious hypocrify. 
In a coalition, which required a perfect and hearty co-operation in the 
general plans, but variations in the particular and local movements, 
why was there no central point eftablifhed, no congrefs of ambaffa- 
dors, which might juftly have been termed the European committee 
of public fafety? Becaufe there they muft have fpoken ovt; and, ‘in 
{pite of the art of faying nothing, which feems the itudy of our politi- 
clans, they would have been too often together not to penetrate into 
each other’s views.. Thus, at the rifk of having all their meafures 
loitering behind gvents, it was preferred to conduct every thing from 
the four corners of Europe, and to manufacture thofe ufual vague | 
' difpatches which condué nothing well, but leave nobody anfwerable 

for mifconduét.’ 

P.151. ‘ Without fuppofing this war to have been determined in the 
cabinet of Berlin, it may very well be fuipected of having been Quy d 
vaguely favoured there. More than once this Court may have hoped 

to difcern, amid the checks to be incurred by the armies of the Em- 

| peror, an opportunity of giving to the houfe of Auftria an irrecover- 
able blow. Such is the train of policy when it begins to calculate 
wrongly. When conquefts are imagined during retreats, and f{plen- 
dor during difafler; why may not the delirium exilt of expecting to 
' arrive at the higheft fummit of aggrandizement and glory, amid the 
wreck of the German empire? If the total annihilation of a monarchy, 
fuch as that which {till hangs together in the hands of Francis the Se- 
cond, appears at prefent too vait for hope; yet furely it is not fancy- 
ing an impoflibility to look forwards toa modeft partition, between the 
defcendant of the princes of Hohenzollern and the heir of the Counts 
of Hapiburg, of that whole vaft empire, a few towns of which fatif- 
fied the ambition of their forefathers.’ | 


OO 


pRB. 184. £ The feparation of fuch enemies as are now at war can 
7 7€ otfly refemble the farewell of Medea. The French may make dupes: 
* for fix years they have been in the habit of it: but thofe who lead them 
will not be fo. By making peace, by confenting to re-admit in the | 
interior five hundred thoufand men accuftomed to idlenefs and unlikely 
to refume a laborious life, they cannot intend to let their neighbours 4 
fetch breath, while they are to remain in agitation. This fort of peace 
would be a thoufand times more dangerous to them than war; and for 
the very reafon which muft make every power in the empire with for 
it, they have a thoufand reafons to fear it. In foregoing hoftilities, 
which are becoming but too burdenfome to them, they cannot, then, 
ferioufly think of abandoning fovereigns to the repofe which they may ’ 
fuggelt. It is to the anxiety, which filently mines and wears out, that 
they predeftine their enemies. They are fo well aware that it is only 
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in order to accelerate the diffolution of the republic, that it will ever be 
secognized ; that they cannot on their part think of recognizing the 
monarchies but in order to Jabour more efficacioufly at their diflolu- 
tion. If fome checks—if the ftate of their finances—fhou!d lead them 
to pive up aferting the Rhine as their barrier, they will not haftily 
renounce the idea of depriving Germany of the defire and of the 
power to coerce them. ‘They look to fowing divifion in the empire, 
to foltering the germination of thofe feeds of opinion which are fo 
fcattered in that country, that Germany may fafely be called more 

sipe for democracy than France itfelt. By lig! hting throughout that 
Ration the fire of war, the republicans hope at the fame time to fti- 
mulate the growth of a rebellion, of which the henageaion efs young 
roots are fecling out a fatteni ng 3— and if once they can intoxicate 
thofe cool heads with the delirium of revoluts on, not only may they 
breathe at peace behind the ttorm which they raife, but may ferioufly 
occupy themfelves in propagating their re publicaninm to the ex tremity 
of the civilized world. Between themfelves and the reit of Europe, 
they will at leaft have raifed up a great body politic, whole long con- 
vulfions will intercept every blow which for ages can be aimed at 
them. Such wil! be the humanity of the Fre ich government, when- 
ever it makes peace: fuch will be its objet, while itis profeffing to 
terminate the evils infeparable from war; and that treaty of Weit- 
Phalia, which Richelicu framed in order to fecure the tranquil; ity of 
monarchical France, the republicans w r have diffulved, in order to 
build with the rubbith of its ruins a rampart for democratic France.’ 


Another remark of this penetrating writer is that Rufha, now 
that the partition of Poland is wholly accomplified, has no 
longer an intereft in the friendfhip of the German kings, but 
rather in their enmity. Confequently, her dereliction of the 
coalition of fovereigns may ere long be expected. 

This work deferves the attention of diplomatic men ;—to 
whom it may not be impertinent at this time alfo to recom- 
mend a perufal of Mably’s Science des Negotiations ; fince, what- 
ever be its merit, it is evidently a canonical book with the ne- 
gotiators of the French, and will afift in catching the clue of 








their conduct. Tay 
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HE {neering philofopher of Thetford has compared mo- 
narchy to ‘fomething kept behind a curtain, about which 
there is a great deal of buftle and fufs, and a wonderful air of 
feeming folemnity: but when, by any accident, the curtain 


happens to be open, and the company fee what it is, they burft 
into 
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into laughter. His remark would be more true of the republic 
of Venice. Myftery is engraven on its front. ‘The allegiance 
of its citizens is neither hired by the patronage, extorted by the 
military force, attracted by the popularity, nor impofed by the 
religion of the ftate. A terror of the mind, a Civic awe, re- 
fulting from the fup pofed omnifcience of an invfible and defpotic 
politica’ inguifilion, reputed alike vigilant, pitilefs, and un- 
principled, is the fole foring of obedience ; and this comprefl- 
ing force has been found fuficient to fway for centuries 
caer provinces, and the inhabitants of a metropolis 
remarkable beyond every other for the toleration of moral and 
relicious licentioufnefs. As if in contempt of human intelledt, 
the nomination to moft offices of the republic is committed to 
fome fpecies of chance. The grand council is nominated by 
birth, and may comprehend 1200 perfons, who form the bafts 
of the fovereignty. “That which ele&ts to public offices is ap- 
pointed by dipping among balls of metal for the gilt balls. 
Other dignities are obtained by rafng for them. In the dif- 
cuffion of the laws, a practice prevails of feparating into three 
parties, for, againft, and neither way (indecili). Some ob- 
ects require a fpecific number of voters. Voices are, for the 
moft part, given in fecret. By thefe means, a majority is fre- 
vite itaaed: Yet this government, which one would 
think was contrived over a gaming-table, has wanted neither 
commercial fplendor, maritime and “military diftinétion, literary 
merit, nor artifts of celebrity ; and its internal tranquillity has 
long been ftaguant as its canals. Itis a very cheap govern- 
ment, and meddles with fewer concerns of the fubject than 
moft others. 

Thefe memoirs were drawn up (in 1792 it is faid,) by an 
Italian, and by one who, as the internal evidence proves, had 
accefs into the inmolt recefles of the ducal palace ; and who 
could relate, as he has related, not the laws and conttitution 
only, but the practice and character of the ufual magiftrates of 
the republic. “Che account feems very accurate and complete : 
it is indeed fuperfiuoufly circumflantial and te sdioufly detailed : 
—but it leaves no fore undifcovered. 

The firlt volume is confecrated to a defcription of every 
wheel and pinion of the machinery of the conftitution. The 
fecond, with no lefs minutenefs, propofes very {pecioufly how 
to mend the whole machine peg by peg, where to file, and 
where to infert; it is a project of piece-meal reform, in the 
manner of a clerk i in office, and withcut any comprehenfion of 
view. We might fufpect this intelligence to have been ob. 
tained for political purpofes by the government at Paris, and to 
have been there tranflated and pubdlifhed, were not fymptoms 
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of perfonal difcontent profufely fcattered in the narrative. The 
archives of the republic have been ranfacked for ftories of for 
gotten Doges, who came to an unfair end ; and tnefe are obs 
liquely thruft on the attention, as if fuch recolle&tions were a 
aratifcatiot: It is a book well adapted to fap Venetian alle 
giance ; and, by making its approaches with a cloud of 
myftery hanging over the name and fortunes of the author, who 
is rumoured to have difappeared, with fecrets to reveal, with 
a blink of lurking hatred fo congenial to the national caft; and 
with the zeft of a libel which it is dangerous to poffefs, its in- 
fluence will no doubt be felt. To the curious in politics the 
volumes are eflential. The following paflage (vol. 2. p. 272.) 
may be thought to indicate the quarter whence they proceed. 
We give it in the original French, for few will intereft them- 
felves in it who do not underftand that univerfal language : 


© Confideration @ la quelle on a henteufement manqué en 17775 par une | 
infdme cabale contre Pierre Antoine Grattarol, Sécrétaire réfpectable du 
Sénat, et qui s’étoit toujours diftingué par Jes talens, fon affiduité, et fes 
connoiffances. Les mémoires Jifisfeatyfs quil eft trouvé dans la néceffité 
de mettre au jour pour diffiper Pimprejfion des caloinnies qu’on avoit répan- 
duis a fa charge, nous fourniffent une biftoire détaillée d’une fuite d’évé- 
memens prefque incroyables, qui prouvent encore plus que tout ce que j’ai dit 
Sur ce fujet dans le quatritme chapitre de ce livre, Pexcés du defpotifme du 
Confeil des X, comme auffi la modération bien rare de la conduite du Corps 
de la Chancellerie Ducale. 

© Je crois, vit la difficulté de trouver ces mémoires, que les Emiffaires ide 
des Inquifiteurs d’Etat ont ramaffés @ tout prix, pour en arréter la circus 
lation, et empécher ainfi, autant qu’il leur étoit poffible, la divulgaticn de 
leur inbumanité envers un homme qui avoit auffi bien mérité de la patrie, 
je crois, dis-je, en ajoutant par épifode un abrégé de ce fingulier événement, 
me point mécarter, dune maniére défagréable a mes ledeurs, du fujet 
propofé dans ce chapitre. Le Comte Goxzi aigri par rivalité a’ amour con- 
tre Grattarol, excité et affuré de toute ré/ponfabiliié par une réfpeable 
dame pour des motifs a peu prés Ezaux, compofa une comédie fous le titre, je 
ne me rappelle point précifément, de récette d’amour ou de réméde 
d’amour, pour jouer en ridicule Grattarol, peut-étre en cela un peu trop 
léger. Grattarol, qui dévoit bientét partir peur fa defination de Réfident 
de la République pris du Roi de Naples, et qui en fut averti a tems, pro- 
duifit une Jupplique par dévant les Chefs du Conjeil des X, pour chtenir la 
déjenfe de repréfenter cette pitce fur un thédtre public, felon que ce Confeil 
avoit jufqu’alors coutume ae faire, mime al’ égard des perfonnes dela lie du 
peuple, ce quil prouva par plujfieurs exemples. Sa fupplique, quoique jufte 
et raifonnable, ne produifit aucun effct en fa faveur, vila force et le grand 
crédit du parti prépondérant de la dame indiquée et de fes amis. On donna 
donc le rile, qui devoit tourner Grattarol en ridicule, a celui des comédiens 
gui lui reffembloit le mieux par la taille et le portement ; on imita a perfec 
tion un des habits qu’il avoit coutume de porter le plus fouvent ; enfin on le 
oua fi bien, gua la premicre repréfentation qu’on donna dans le thédtre de 
St. Luc, lorfque Paceur qui joucit ce réle fortit, on n’entendoit que = 
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& haute voix le nom de Grattarol. Rendu par la Pobjet des rifées du pub- 
hic, ne pouvant prefque plus fortir fans fe voir montré au doigt, Grattarol 
fe vepréfenta, au bout de quelques jours dune fage modération, avec une 
bumble et ré/pectuense fupplique par devant les Inquifiteurs d’ Etat, pour ob- 
tenir de leur autorité la fuppreffion dune procédure aufi fandaleufe. En 
attendant il perfuada la premiére adtrice a fe feindré malade, pour arréter 
par la toute repréfentation, et donner le tems aux Inquiftteurs a’ Etat d’en 
wénir a@ une prudente rifolution. La maladie fuppofée de la premicre a&irice 
ne manqua pas de fufpendre pour quelques jours les repréfentations, ainfi que 
Je Petit propofe Grattarol, ju/qu’a ce que les Inguifiteurs a’ Etat ( qui 
pourroit le croire!) bien loin de fe préter aux juftes recherches démandces 
par la fupplique de Grattarol, envoiérent leur formidable huiffier (Fante) 
chez la premitre afirice avec ordre de fe rendre le mime foir fur le thédtre, 
pour y continuer la fcandaleufe repréfentation, avec les plus vives ménaces en 
cas de défobéiffance. La frayeur, que l’on ne peut pas trouver aéraijonnable, 
guérit dans le moment la prétendué malade, qui en conformité de Vordre 
régu, fe rendit le méme foir pour jouer fon role. On continua pourtant de 
Suite pendant plufieurs jours les répréfentations, vii Pordre des Inguifiteurs 
@’Etat, que je viens d’expofer, et que Pon fit malicieufement divulguer 
pour rédoubler le ridicule Jur le pauvre Grattarol, dans le moment, ou il 
dévoit bientét i la République, pris d’une autre Cour, en qualité 
de fon Refident. Cette continuation réduifit Grattarol au défefpoirs ne 
pouvant plus foutenir ’ habitation dune ville ou les premiers Magiftrats 
avoient fait auffi peu de cas de fon honneur, en le rendant Dobjet du perfi- 
Slage public, il fe décida a s’éloigner des Etats dela Répablique: c’ eft pour 
cela quil fut banni capitalement ; om confifqua Jes biens qui furent th 
grande partie, pour ce qui concerne les effets precieux, difperfes al’avantage 
de ceux mémes @ qui le dévoir prefcrivoit de les préferver de cette difperfiok. 
On virifia en confequences les enchéres avec des intelligences odienfet & la 
jiftice, et fans méme Jatisfaire enfuite, avec la valeur qu’on en avoit rb- 
tirée, aucun de fes créanciers, et comme fi cela ne fuffifoi pas, les Emiffaires des 
Lnguifiteurs d’ Etat le pourfuivirent partout, méme dans la ville de Londres, 
ou il s’étoit réfugié, et ou il régut quelques coups de poignard par un d’eux : 
6tempofa! 6 mores! .. ** C’e/t peut-étre le fort qui m’attend’’... 
Qui défire avoir de plus amples détails de cette hifloire, peut fe procitir 
Peuvrage mime, qui méritercit une Jeconde imprefion.’ 


We do not think thefe volumes fufficiently genetal in theit 


hatufe, to induce us to prolong our extracts and remarks. a 
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yas two volumes undertake to anfwer a great number of 

queflions, (137,) for the information of thofe who think 
of migrating te North America: the following are feme of the 
principal ; 
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At a period in which the troubles of Europe render the tran- 
quillity of the United States of America fo interefting, is there 
no one who will endeavour to make that country known to us, 
inftead of trying to make himfelf known, as other travellers 
have done? 

Is it as rational to go to the United States as to the Antilles, 
with a view of making a rapid fortune ? 

Does the government there give great encouragement to 
fettlers ? 

What are the feveral climates which refpectively fuit the fe- 
veral natives of Europe? 

Do the United States offer civil, religious, or political ad- 
vantages, which ftrangers find not in Europe ? 

Are not the liberty and equality, which form the bafis of the 
conftitution of the United eat the fame thing with diforga- 
nization and licentioufnefs ? 

Are not the United States expofed to the danger of approach- 
ing revolutions ? 

Will they not be convulfed whenever Wafhington dies ? 

Is not a fettler in the United States obliged to confign his 
foul to dullnefs, becaufe the natives do not yet begin to culti- 
vate matters of tafte, elegance, and fcience? 

Can a man, imbued with the prejudices of Europe, meet 
with happinefs in the United States ? 

Is the face of nature in America like the face of nature in 
Europe ? | 

Does Jandfcape in America prefent features more ftriking 
than in Europe? 

Ac the beginning of the fettlement of the United States, 
were there mora! caufes which ftill influence their manaers? _ 

Refore the independence, was the government of the colonies 
uniform ? 

When the confli& was begun between the Britifh parliament 
and the colonies, were not the latter divided in opinion ? 

What is the tenour of the act declaratory of American inde- 
pendence? 

What is the nature of the treaties fubfifting between Great 
Britain and North America ? 

Were not the United States in complete anarchy, from the 
peace of 1783, to the conftitution of 1787 ? 

What is the actual government ? 

During the infurre@ion, the war, and the convention, have 
the Americans deftroyed, defpikd, and neglected religion ? 

Has the conftitution provided that future changes in it may 
be made without fubverting the public tranquillity ¢ 


Are 
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Are freedom of opinion and freedom of the prefs fundamental 
articles of the conftitution ? 

ds there a mint in North America, and of what nature is 
their monetary fyftem ? 

Will not the deficiency of coin be hurtful to the profperity 
of America ? 

Wherein confift the taxes of the United States, and what is 
the fum impofed on each fort of goods ? 

What are the taxes peculiar to each ftate? 

What is the population of the United States, and the true 
caufe of its rapid increafe ? 

What is the military force of the States, and can they be 
long without a ftanding army and a navy ? 

Do the Americans, in matters of private concern, adhere to 
that fpirit of juftice, which influenced their public conduét in 
the great circumftances of the revolution ? | 

Does Congrefs exercife a genera] judicature over the States ? 
How are their tribunals formed, and what is the bafis of their 
jurifprudence ? 

‘ Whee are the private manners of the inhabitants of each 
ate! 

Does the difference of their manners impede the abje& of 
their federation ? 

Is religious toleration really complete ? 

What are the religions profefled in the States ? 

Are fchools numerous ? 

What is the merit and diftribution of the colleges ? 

Is the inftruCtion to be obtained in the univerfities of Amee 
rica as circum{cribed as in thofe of Europe ¢ 

What towns are diftinguifhed for inventive beneficence, and 
charitable and literary inftitutions ? 

Do the United States profit by the experience of Europe, and 
endeavour to prevent the neceffity of workhoufes ¢ 

Is Philadelphia ftill a city of brothers ? 

Do newfpapers abound ? 

What has been the condu& of the indigerous people, from 
the landing of the Englifh to their treating with the Americans ? 

What are the manners of the Indians ? 

Is a comparifon between the favage and civilized people ad- 
vantageous to the latter? 

Are the States fo attentive to the emancipation of flaves, as 
juftice, humanity, and even their laws require ? 

Are there pofitive provifions for emancipation ? 

What was the origin and motive of the fociety of Cincin- 
natus ? 

Arp. Rey. Vol. XIX, Re Had 
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Had Wafhington no perfonal views in lending his fanctiog 
to the inftitution of the fociety ? 

What are the object, the capital, and the regulation of the 
national bank ? 
: What difference exifts between the general and the private 

anks ? 

What is the relation between the monies of the States and 
thofe of Europe? 

In what point of view ought the commerce of the States to 
be confidered ? 

In what confift the exportations ? 

In what the importations ? 

What is the internal commerce of the States ? 

Are not fome provinces more favourable to commerce than 
others ? 

What is the nature of land- -jobbing, fo cried down in the 
newfpapers of Europe? 
_ Are not the weights and meafures of the States as inconve- 
nient and as various as thofe of Europe? 

Does poftage extend to every part of the inhabited region ? 

What is the par of exchange between London or Amfter- 
dam and the United States ? 

What is the value of ftocks now, in May 1795 ? 

What are the manufactures and manufactories of the States ? 

What ought to be the theory of the States with refpect to 
the encousagement of induftry? 

What is the genera] character of the climate? 

Do the United States, confidering their pofition, foil, and 
government, promife to attain a confiderable national longevity ? 

What ought to be learned before one fets out for America? 

What is the value of cattle and neceflaries in the interior af 
the country? 

What is the peculiar produce of each State? 

What is the prefent ftate of gardening in America ? 

Are the paftures of America good, and adapted to the rear- 
ing of horfes and cattle? 

What is the average produce of the land ? 

Are there not different clafles of farmers ? 

Are there fufficient reafons for preferring the lands about the 
towns, although dearer, to the cheap frontier lands ?. 

What kind of occupation is the cultivation of tobacco, 
rice, indigo, potato, maize? — 

Are there bee- mafters, dairy-farmers, flefh-falters? Does a 
knowlege of thefe procefles turn to account? 

What prcportion does the number of farmers in North 


America bear to the whole population ? 


Is 
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Is there a fundamental difference between the agriculture of 
the States and of Europe? 

What would be the beft plan for a fociety of perfons come 
manding juintly a million of livres, pre-difpofed to agricultural 
employments, and defirous of forming a contiguous colony ? 

What would be the beft plan for a man of 60,000 livres pro- 


| perty, defirous of ferving five individuals willing to accompany 


bim and to fettle on his land ? What fhould be the reciprocal en-. 
gagements, what the conduct, and what the profits, of the 
five companions 

What would be the beft plan for a family of five or fix, in- 
cluding fervants, who, with 18,000 livres, would wifh to un- 
dertake the cultivation of 400 acres ? What would be their ree 
ceipt and expenditure ? 

What would be the beft plan for five independent indivi- 
duals, willing to club their labour and their capital, and come 
manding 10,000 livres :. might they afpire to a reputable com- 
petency by employing themfelves in agriculture ? 

_ What authors have written on the vegetable wealth of Ame- 
rica ? What are its moft remarkable trees, fhrubs, and plants ? 

Has the fugar-maple been properly analyzed? And does it 
produce any thing betides fugar ? 

Is maple-fugar equal to Weft Indian ? 

What is the procefs for extra@ting it ? 

What are the implements neceflary, and the coft of them? 

Is the government attentive to the propagation of this im- 
portant tree? 

What is the mineral wealth of America? 

Are there in the United States any mines wrought ? 

Are there mineral waters ? 

is Buffon right in his opinion of the tendency to degeneracy 
jn American nature ? ; , 

What is the animal wealth of America ? 

Has the government ventured to decree the foundation of a 
metropolis, notwithitanding the dangers experienced from com- 
prefled multitudes ? 

Are the countries fubject to the United States governed by 
principles of mildnefs and philofophy ; or are the people tyran- 
nically mif-ufed, like the fubjeGs of certain European republics ? 

Have any antiquities been fourd in the United States ? 

W hat are their moft remarkable curiofities ? 





F eneeuneetnnadiiaiimman a’ 


To each queftion is fubjoined a reference to the chapter and 
page of the enfuing work, at which an anfwer may be found. 
Few obfervations oceur but fuch as, from fimilar publications, 
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580 Panckoucke’s Grammar.—Herder’s Scattered Leaves, &'c, 


tefpectally Mr. Cooper’s work *,) are already familiar to the 
nglifh public. Perhaps the 27th chapter of the 2d volume, 
which gives a plan of emigration on a Jarge fcale, may beft de- 
ferve confultation. The mercantile information has alfo ap- 


peared to us to be drawn up well: probably the author had the 


advantage of a commercial education. 
Tay, 


Art. XXVIII. Nouvelle Grammaire raifonnée, a lufage d’une jeune 
Perfonne. Troifiéme, édition, corrigée (F augmentée d'une Preface. BVO, 
pp. 350. Paris, 1795. London, De Boffe, 3s. 6d. fewed. 


1 H18 philofophical grammar of the modern F rench language, of 

- which C. PANCKOUCKE isthe editor, if not, on the whole, 
equal to that of our Wallis or that of the German Adelung, 
is a very refpectable production; and, although intended for 
the ufe of Frenchmen only, it will be ftudied with advantage 
by every foreigner who cultivates the literature of that nation. 
It oppofes a temperate refiftance to thofe revolutionary innova- 
tions in diale&t, which Pougens +, in concert with the orators of 
the Convention, has in a great degree fucceeded in introducing 5 
without, however, affeéting an undue intolerance for thofe 
neologifms, which were compatible with the genius of the 
French tongue, and which the rapid importation of new ideas 
had a natural tendency to generate. D° 


Art. XXIX. Zerftreuete Blaiter, &c. i. e. Scattered Leaves. By J. 
' G.Herper. § Vols. 8vo. Gotha. 1793. 


Art. XXX. Briefe xur Befcrderung der Humanitat, &c. i.e. Lete 
ters to promote Humanization. By J. G. Herprr. 6 Vols. 8vo. 
Riga. 1795. 
oun GeorGE Herper has been much occupied in biblical 

J ftudies, and has cultivated many of the Oriental languages. 

His Spirit of Hebrew Poetry was noticed in our 8oth vol. O. S. 

p- 642. His Eldeft Kecord of Humankind difplayed an equal 

talent at entering into the {pirit of early fong and barbaric fic- 

tion, and at cifcriminating in the fagas of rude nations between 
allegoric inftruction, mythologic ornament, and hiftoric truth. 

His Maran-atha afpires to fhew that the Apocalypfe rather con- 

tains allufion than prophecy, and appertains wholly to events 

preceding the capture of Jerufalem. A fund of reafon, not to 
fay fcepticifm, lurks at the bottom of. all thefe productions : 
but they are written in a ftyle fo myftical, fo Oriental, fo hy- 
perbolic, and fo affected, that they have moftly pafled with the 
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- See Rev. N.S. vol. xvii p. 212. 
+ Vocabulaire des nouyeaux privatifs dela langue Frangaife = 7 
abe : : rational 
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The Pretended Démocrat, e.—Lavater’s Sécret Fournal. 58 


tational world for the wild extdfies of devout enthufiafm. His 
Provincial and his Theological Letters are ver y generally confulted 
by thofe who undertake the paftoral office. 

Some prize-queftions of the Academy of Berlin drew his at 
tention to general literature. His three eflays, on the Origin 
of Language, on the Caufes of the Declenfion of Tafte, on 
the reciprocal Influence of Government and the Arts and 
Sciences, feverally fnatched the premium from his competitors. 
His differtations on the Songs of Savayés, on Shakefpeare, on 
the Philofophy of Hiftory, and fome othérs, have, notwith- 
ftanding their obfcurity, merited fame. His dialogues concern= 
ing God were analyzed in our 7th vol. N.S. p. 547 

The two works which have juft reachéd us, and which we 
have time only thus briefly to announce, fhew in a more 
pléafing light the literary talte of this learned author. 


[To be continued. | om | "2 Vy. 








Arr. XXXI, Le Democrate Suppofé, & les Deux Emigres Rivaux; &c. 
#.e. The Pretended Democrat, and the Rival Emigrants, Profe 
Comedies, in ‘Three A&ts; with a Poetical Epiftle in Apology of 
Emigration. By M.S. D.L.M. 8vo. 151 Pagés. 2s, 6d. 
De Boffe. London. 1796. 


“y Base comedies, which are afcribed to the author of the funeral 
oration of Louis XVI.* appear to us to difplay no very 
marked comic talent. The 5th fcene of the 2d act, in the firft 
piece, exhibits a village-club of the French, with fome felicity 
of irony: but, in general, the author feems better adapted for 
fentimental than ludicrous comedy, and has accordingly been 
more fuccefsful in the fecond play. The concluding epiftle is 
worthy of the fubject. pe 
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ArT. XXXII. Secret Journal of a Self-Obferver ; or Contefiions and 
Familiar Letters of the Rev. J.C. Lavarer, Author of the 
Effays on Phyfiognomy, the Aphorifms on Man, Views of Eternity, 
&c. &c. Tranflated from the German original by the Rev. Peter 
Witt, Minifter of the reformed German Chapel in the Savoy. 
Crown 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies, 
London. 1795. t¢ 

ies inmoft thoughts of fuch a mind as that of LAVATER 

concerning itfelf, by whatever means they have been laid 


open to the public, muft at leaft excite curiofity; and it may | 
: 


—_—— = 
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perhaps be thought a fort of equitable retribution, that he, who 
has taught others the art of reading the characters of mien, 
fhould be himfelf fairly expofed to public view. Yet, we own, 





— 


* See Art. xxiii. of this Appendix. 
+ This work ranges properly under the clafs of Foveign Uiterature, 
though it is from an Englith tranflation that we review ii. f 
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582 Will’s Tranflation of Lavater’s 


we are not entirely fatisfied with the manner in whici: the fré 
volume of thefe papers ftole into the world ; efpecially as, in M. 
LavaTeEr’s introdu€tory minute, we find this ftrong expreffion: 
* Left 1 fhould deceive myfelf, I will make a firm refolution 
never to fhew thefe remarks to any perfon whatever.” The 
original editor fays, indeed, that it ought to be entirely indif- 
ferent to the reader by what accident the journal came into his 
poflefion; and he thinks it a fufficient apology for publifhing 
it, to be able to affure the world that it is the genuine journal 
of a man of a cheerful, open difpofition, whofe firft and laft 
concern it was to get thoroughly acquainted with his heart ;— 
and, by a Jetter from M. Lavarer prefixed to the fecond ! 
volume, it appears that he is difpofed to exculpate the friend 
who clandeftinely communicated the journal to the editor, 
after having made alterations, and tranflations, and additions ; | 
and that, though he was not the immediate editor, nor the fole 
genuine author of the journal, he forgives * the good-natured | 
traitor’ who firft brought it out of its concealment, and the 
editor who tranfmitted it to the public. M. LAVATER adds a 
declaration that, though much of the external hiftory is ficti- 
tious, or altered, and tranfpofed, no moral nor immoral fenti- 
ment ftated in the journal is fictitious : he has, moreover, given 
his fan€tion to the work, by adding a fecond volume, confift- 
ing of * fome fragments of his real, genuine, prefent journal, 
compofed without any regard to the public.’ 

After all, we are not convinced that the author’s friend ought 
to have communicated them to the editor, nor that the pub- 
lication is on the whole likely to be very ufeful to the world. 
As a genuine hiftory of the heart of a man who has been ace 
cuftomed to write concerning himfelf without difguife, this 
journal may afford matter of curious fpeculation to the philofo- 
phical inquirer into human nature. The fincerity and benee 
volence which breathe through every page, it would be criminal 
not to admire; and from the pen of LAVATER, ufed without 
reftraint, it is impoffible that many juft, curious, and original ; 
remarks fhould not have fallen. Yet we perceive through the 
work too much of an enthufiaftic turn, — too much tendency to- 
wards fuperftitious fcrupulofity refpefing matters of little mo- 
‘ment,—and too much encouragement given to fanatical no- 
tions, by laying an unreafonable ftrefs on devotional perform- 
ances and feelings. 
From a work of fo fingular a nature, our readers will expect 
to be gratified with a few extracts. We begin with the following: 

‘ Monpay, Jan. 11, 1773. Mr. Burkli fent me @ catalogue of all 
“my publications tor perufal, and I was obliged to tranfcribe it, in order 
to arrange and to complete it. I was really frightened at the number 
‘of my writings, and blufhed feveral times, becaufe I recolle&ted the 
hafte in which I have compofed and publifhed fome of them, partt- 
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Secret Fournal of a Self-Ob/erver. 583 


ehlarly in the earlier part of my life. I have frequently thought it 
would be well if I fhould make a rigorous criticifm upon them, and 
either publith it myfelf, or order it to be publifhed after my death. It 
made me a little uneafy, or rather vexed me, to obferve, on this oc- 
cafion, how little my mott ufeful performances, chiefly thofe for 
children, are known in Germany, through the innocent fault of my 
publifher. I am afhamed no other products of my pen but poetry, or 

ublications which are more for the learned, have found their way to 
Germany. I am fo much the more afhamed at it, becaufe I am cer- 
tain that I muft appear, and really do appear, to many, in no other 
light but that of an author who makes a great noife, who is nothing 
elfe but an author, and who defires to pleafe only the /earned.’ 


The turn of the author’s mind is laid open in the following 


reflections : 

¢ This month, fo important to me, is paft too! How many fuffer- 
ings, how much relief! how many failings, how much mercy ! 
What refolutions have I taken ?—Livelier reflections on my death, 
which is drawing nearer and nearer !—More refignation, more f{pi- 
ritual liberty, more filial fentiments towards God ! —But, alas! J am 
Rill too fenfual, too indolent, too obftinate, and too commodious! f[ 
yield ftill too eafily to my whims and fancies. I maintain my cha- 
racter too little, and too ambiguoufly, mifled by the prevailing defire 
to oblige other people, by weaknefs, vanity, or indolence. I am ftill 
far from being what I really could be in my fituation, with my abi- 
lities and talents. My /é/f is ftill too active within me; or, to fpeak 
plainer, my. love is not yet pure, not cordial enough; is not fuffie 
ciently active, fubmiflive, and general. I fhould be afraid to let all 
ray words be heard, or the thoughts and fentiments of my heart feen ; 
I tremble almoft every night at myfelf and my heart, when, fecluded 
from the noify buftle of the day, I judge myfelf before the Omni- 
fcient.—Not one day of this year could I be fully fatisfied with myfelf ; 
and yet I do not require of myfelf an ideal or unattainable perfection ; 
I require nothing of myfelf, but what I jufily may expec from my 
character, and my fituation. I know what human nature and what [ 
can do} I do not know it from books, but (thank God) from my ocuz 
repeated experience. Knowing ¢rue Jove, 1 know, of courfe, the 
éead body of love, the mechanical part of virtue. I know that our 
feelings cannot always be equally ftrong and lively; but how can [ 
conceal from myfelf, that it is not right, not juftifiable, not to make 
room for ftronger, nobler, and more humane feelings ? that it is not 
right to endeavour to exclude them from our hearts, to think of and 
to hunt after fuch only as gratify our fenfes, while we are furrounded 
with invitations to nobler and better ones ? How can this be palliated ?? 


The writer’s candour is ftrongly marked in the following 
extract from a letter to a friend, who differed from him in relie 
gious opinions : 

‘ An important obfervation which I muft make to you, and which 
ts of the greateft confequence to you, is this : 

- «© The beft, nobleft, and moft divine fentiments, which owe their 
** origin to certain ideas and notions, are no proof that thefe 
€* ideas and notions are juft.”” 
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¢ If you would take the trouble to examine this idea, what a light would 
arife to you! 

‘ There are fome Roman Catholics, to whom the belief in the 
tranfmutation of bread affords moit unutterable {weet fenfations—as 
there are certainly Calvinifts, to whom ¢heir notion affords the mo? 
grateful, pureft, and moft divine fentiments. 

* One of thefe notions muit be erroneous.—It muft therefore be 
poffible that falfe notions, too, can produce, in a good heart, excel- 
lent, good, and divine fentiments ; and it is wrong to conclude—this ' 
or that notion edifies me very much, it procreates within me divine 
fentiments, confequently it muft be juft and divine. 

¢ Fancy yourfelf, with your good, exce‘lent, and noble heart, in ‘ 
the room of a fenfible Roman Catholic : how would you then write to 

; me ?-—Without doubt, you would tay, «* O! my dear Mr. Lavater, 

: pray become as a little child; believe willingly ! The doétrine of the 

: tranfmutation of bread {trikes indeed a deadly blow to reafon. How- 
ever, if you would believe, you would experience what I experiences 
it cannot be expreffed by words what I experience when I receive the 
real body of the Lord! how I am melted with heavenly fenfations ! 
how it legitimates itfelf in my foul as the effential body and blood of 
God ! how the blood of the God-man tranfports me beyond. myfelf ! 
—If you but knew it, if you had honefty and fimplicity enough to 
make a trial—how intolerable would reafon, which tells you,’ 
« Bread is bread, and wine is wine,’ ** appear to you.’’—Dear Mr. 
S. would you not, very probably, fpeak fo to me? Well, fhall I then 
believe a piece of bread to be the creator of beaven and earth, and the 
juice of the grape the blood of God, becavfe I-do not deny your pious 
fentiments, which your faith may have produced, to be divine, and 
becaufe you admonifh me fo brotherly an tenderly ? : 

« [ with to know how our brother Burgman has received my frank ih 
| and undifguifed anfwer, which J have fent him by our brother Hafen- | 
ia camp. Of a man of his noble and humane charaéter I expeét fraternal 
# fentiments in cenfuring my ideas—and along with thefe fraternal fenti- 
| ments rea/ons—light and wifdom: for—forgive me that 1 once more 
recur to this point !—for even the moft gentle admonition is a mere 

: charm for weak and good hearts, if not founded on plain and clear ar- 
guments. Dear Mr. S. let us take care not to miftake for truth what 
: is erroneous, becaufe a falfe notion has afforded us edification and good 
i fentiments !—Truth is fuperior to edification, as juftice ts fuperior to 


‘i love.—Error produces a temporary, truth a lafting edification.’— 
Perhaps the general obfervation at the beginning of the pre- 
| Ceding extract may not improperly be applied to many parts of 


this work, The fentiments are noble, generous, pious, and dif+ 
ii eover an excellent heart: but it is by no means always certain 
i that the ideas and notions, on which they are founded, are juft. E 








: <> Weare forry that we have been prevented from preparing 
our account of the Leipzic Ariftophanes, for this Appendix, 
according to our promife to C. D.—See p. 480. Rev. for April. | 
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recommended for ufe in the 
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method of making war, 494- 

Brifot, M. his character, 556. 

Bugon, Count de, biographical 
anecdotes of, sol. 

Buiam, colonized by a —— 
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iN DEX. 
Corre/pondence with the Reviewers; 


Mr. Prefton, on the flave-trade, 
117. The author of ¢ Chriftian 


of Englith gentlemen, 42. Un- 
fortunate event of, 2d. 

Burke, Mr. his pretenfions to 
National Gratitude, 316. His 
unwarrantable neh on the 
Houfe of Rufel repelled, 317 
«31g. Controverfy relative 
to his Letter to a Noble Lord, 
341. Cenfured for his unjuf- 
tifiable fyftem with regard to 
the French revolution, 374. 
His mention of Lord Keppel 

_ in his famous Letter confidered, 
444. His letter pointedly 
anfwered, 458. 

C 

Eat; verfes in praife of, 139. So- 
cial and fportive qualities of, 
140, 

Geylon, culture of the cinnamon 
there, how performed, 25. Ele- 
phants there, large fize of, 26. 
Cookery of the Bread-fruit 
there, 74. 

Charaibs, of St. Vincent’s, in the 
Weft Indies, account of, 471. 
Chaumereix, M. de, his account of 
his efcape from the maffacres, 
&c. confequent to the defeat 
of the royalifts at Quiberon, 

356. 

; Chivefe their wonderful perfever- 

- ing induftry, 377. Perfonal 
defcription of the prefent Em- 
peror of China, 378. 

Cinnamon, how cultivated at Cey- 
lon, 23. ‘Ten different forts 

- Of, 24. 

Civilization, precife meaning of 

. that word difcuffed, 166. Pro- 
grefs and effe& of civilization, 
26. 

Cold, old people peculiarly fenfible 
of, 412. 

Condorcet, Marquis de, manner of 
his death intimated, 553. 

Confumption, pulmonary, obferva- 
tions relative to the caufes and 
cure of, 409. 


knowledge, &c.’? 119. Mb; 
Drummond, refpeéting his ob- 
fervation on Ariftotle, &c. id, 
Mr. Williams, in vindication 
of his ¢ Law of 4 Juftice of 
Peace’, 120. J.W.H. onthe 
common ufe of the word ‘ mif- 
taken’, 76. Lord Mountmorreés; 
relative to the Duke of Or- 
mond’s conduct, 237. Dn 
Reid, on Sea-bathing, 239. 
Mr. Lyfons, on a mis-ftatement 
of a paflage in his ‘ Environs of 
London,’ 240. X.Y.Z. Que- 
ries, &c. 76. Mr. D’Ifraeli, 
concerning a § dictionary of li- 
terary converfation,’ 360, Ob- 
fervator, concerning the verfes 
by Mary Queen of Scots,on her 
leaving France, 76. Dr. Crane; 
on a cafe of Petechix, 478, 
The Editor of a ¢ di¢tionary 
of literary converfation,’ in 
anfwer to Mr. D’Iraeli, 7d. 
Anceps, on a paflage in Mr. 
Wakefield’s Horace, 479. The 
Author of the Proteftant Dif- 
fenter’s Catechifm, 2b. * Anti- 
ftate Piety,’ on the paucity of 
printed Faft Sermons for the 
prefent year, 480. | 

Cruik/bank, Mr. his experiments 
on the nerves, &c. 155. 

Cumberland, Myr. his dramatic 
writings characterized, 34. Ex- 
emplified in his ** Firit Love,’’ 
a Comedy, 35. 


D 


Damons, their exiftence maintain- 
ed, 271. 

Danifhmend, his tale, from Wie- 
land, 482. 

Danton, M. his chara&er, 556. 

Dekhkan, hittorical extracts relative 
to, from Ferifhta, 278—287. 

De L’lfle, M. his refutation of 
the reports in France refpect- 


ing 
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ing the Queen’s alleged profu- 
ficn of the national revenue, in 
Favour of the Emperor, 532. 
His idea that peace cannot be 
made with the republicans, 535. 
His apoftrophe to the wifdom 
of Englifhmen, 538. His an- 
{wer to objections againit the 
war, 539. His fentiments on the 
Spirit of Party, 541. 

Democracy, imperfections and dif- 
advantages of that {pecious 
form of government exempli- 
fied from the hiftories of Greece 
and Rome, 381. 

Dialogue, between Mr. Jeffe Foot 
and one of the Tate Mr. Hun- 
tet’s pupils, 450. 

Diderot, M. histiterary character, 
491. Specimen of his effays on 
painting, 492. | 

Doig, Dr. his effay on the antient 
Hellenes, 431. . Originally a 
colony from Egypt, 70. 

Dorjet, Duke of. See Kuole. 

Dropfy, remedies for, 186. Ob- 
fervations relative to that dif- 
eafe, 411. 

Drum, or rout, {vifit) a Dutch one 
defcribed, 304. Droll account 
of the company, 305. 

Dudley, Robert, the famous Earl 
of Leicetter, fketch of his lite 
and character, 193. 

Dumouriez, General, anfwer to 
his memoirs, 562. His cha- 
racter feverely arraigned, i. 


E 


Earthquakes, repeatedly felt in 
Perthfhire, 428. 

Edinburgh, Royal Society of, 
Papers in the 3d vol. of their 
Tranfaétions, by difterentmem- 
bers, 241. 418. 

Education, origin of the principal 
defectsin, 169. Remarks on the 
progrefs of, in f{chools, univerfi- 
ties, &c. 171. A well-bred 
teacher neceflary for men of 


fortune and fafhion, 172. New 
plan of education in a national 
view, 358. Remarks on the 
fludy of foreign and dead lan. 
guages, 379- 

Elefricity, animal, experiments 
relative to, 429. An opinion 
advanced by Galvani and Valli 
ee this fubjeét, controverted, 
106 

Ejchylus, {pecimens of wariations 

_ in Porfon’s edition of, 122. 

Evefham, Abbey of, its hiftory, 
&c, 30. ‘Townof, and its ce- 
lebrated wale, 31. Great 
trade for garden-ttuff, 76. Emi- 
nent perfons mentioned in the 
Hiltory of Evefham, 32. An- 
tiquities, 34. 


F 
Fenelon, Archbifhop, that great 


charaéter, introduced in a fe- 
rious French drama, 274. 

Fever, malignant and peiftilential, 
Dr. Chitholm’s account of the 
rife and progrefs of,62. Me- 
dical treatment of, 165. 

Fluids, motion of. See Vince. 

Foot, Mr. See Dialogue. 

Fox, Charles James, his political 
conduct and character vindicate 
ed, 445. High encomium on, 
446 

France, publications relative to 
the current affairs of, 76. 78. 
82. 84. 200. 234. 236. 454. 
515+ 552. 5O2—s71. 

Frind, Mr. his apologetical ac- 
count of himfelf, his opinions, 
and the proceedings of his profe- 
cutors, at Cambridge, &c. 469. 

Fund, \iterary, for the relief of 
meritorious authors when in 
diftrefs, recommended to the 
public for encouragement, 
105. 


G 


Garat, M. his eftimable charac. 
ters 
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ter, §52. His juftification of 
‘his political opinions and con- 
du& as a ftatefman, 553. 

Geography, of the antients, hiftory 
Of, 543+ 

George 11. King of England, ftric- 

' tureson his political conduct, 75. 

Governments, civil and temporal, 
their connexion and /eparation dif- 
cuffed, 15. The forms exem- 
plified in thé Grecian and Ro- 
man hiftories difcuffed, 381. 
The popular mode of, appreci- 
ated and difapproved, 4. The 
modern Britifh conftitution in- 
veftigated, 385. Sce alfo De- 
MOCT ACY 

Granite, philofophic obfervations 
on, 241. 420. 

Grattarol, fecretary to the fenate 
of Venice, unjuft treatment of, 
574- : 

Grenada, narrative of the revolt 
of the French inhabitants of, 
198. Character of the infa- 
mous Fedon, a mulatto infur- 
gent, and head of the infurrec- 
tion, 76. Florrid cruelties of 
the revolters, 199- 


H 


Haighton, Dr. his experiments 
relative to the reproduction of 
the nerves, 156. 

Hall, Sir James, his notions of 
the formation of granite, 241. 

Hamilton, Sir W. his account of 
the laft great cruption of Vefu- 
vius, 149. 

Henry, Dr. Robert, author of the 
Hiftory of Great Britain, fketch 
of his life and character, 256. 
His death, 259. Account of 
the 6th vol. of his Hiftory, 260. 

Herfcbel, Dr. his obfervations on 
the nature and contruction of 
the fun and fixed ttars, 144. 
His difpute with Mr. Schroeter, 
refpecting the planet Venus, 


147- si 
Hill, Dr. effay on the utility of 
14 


e 


defining fynénythows terms ir 
all languages, 430. 

Home, Mr. his Croonian le€ture 
on muicular motion; 153. 

Hope, Dr. his inquiry into the na- 
ture of Strontites, 242 

Horace, his charatter as a poet 
extolled, 175. Criticiims re- 
lative to Mr. Wakefield’s edi- 
tion of, 176, 

Hot /prings, in Iceland, curious 
account of, gig. 422. 

Howard, Mr. (f{urnamed the Phi- 
lanthropift) {ome ill-founded 
reports, concerning his extra- 
ordinary benevolence, correét- 
ed, 301. 

Hutton, Dr. James, his obferva- 
tions on granite, 420. On 
the flexibility of the Brazilian 
ftone, 421. 


I and J 


Japan, peculiar complexion of the 
government of that empire, 21. 
Agriculture highly cultivated 
there, 22. 

Jafbir, book of, conjefture rela~ 
tive to, 164. 

Iceland, boiling {prings in, curious 
account of, 419. 422. 

Feuit’s bark, a new fpecies de- 
icribed, 428. 

Indies, Katt, publications relative 
to, 109. 204. 278. 

Infanity, curious obf. on, 184. 

Joan of Arc, an improper fubje& 
for an epic poem, 362. Cha- 
racter of Mr. Southey’s poem 
on that fubject, 363. Speci- 
mens of, 364. 

Ireland, political obfervations ré- 
lative to, 44—49. 358. Syf- 
tem of national edacation with 
reipect to that country, 7b. An- 
tiquities of Ireland, by Led- 
wich, in continuation of Grofe, 
vol. iil. 413. See alfo Ardglas. 

Fuvenal Sat. 10. New tranfla- 
tion of, criticifed, 59. 

Kani- 
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K 


Kaniferftane, Mr. comic ftory of, 
105. 

Kemble, Mr. his dramatic cha- 
racter poetically defcribed, 

Si. 

Keppel, Lord, his memory de- 
fended, 445- 

Knole, the feat of the Duke of 
Dorfet, biographical fketches 
of eminent perfons whofe por- 
traits are there, 192. 

Knox, Dr. his notions of Chrifti- 
anity charged with fanaticifm, 


397+ 
L 
Landfcape gardening, ufeful re- 


marks relative to, 3. In- 
ftances from the Duke of Port- 
land’s feat at Welbeck, 4. 
From Mr. Egerton’s feat in 
Chefhire, 6. Mr. Knight’s 
fyftem cenfured, 8. Mr. Rep- 
ton’s practice commended, 10. 

Lavoifier, M. his antiphlogiftic 
dottrine controverted, 195. 

Leicefter, Robert Earl of, his bad 
charater, 193- 

Lewis XVI. funeral eulogy on, 
560. Prayer for the reftora- 
tion of his family, 561. 

Light. See Blair. 

Lindjay, Mr. his account of the 
Qualia Polygama, or bitter 
wood of Jamaica, 428. And 
of the Cinchonia Brachycarpa, 
429. 

Lifben, architeftural account of, 
394. Population of, 7. Buil- 
feaft defcribed, 395. General 
character of the Lifbonians, 
399. , 

Longitude, Board of, their pro- 
ceedings in regard to the re- 
covery of the late Dr. Bradley’s 
aftronomical obfervations, 437. 
Extraordinary procraitination of 
the univerfity of Oxford, in re- 
{peé to the publication of thofe 
pbfervations, 441. 


Longley, Mr. his fcheme for a more 
complete reprefentation of the 
Commons of Great Britain, 
457+ 


M 


Macartney, Lord, his fingular ap- 
pearance, with his fuite, in hig 
journey from Pekin, &c. 376, 

Macknight, Dr. {pecimens of his 
valuable wotes on the apoftolic 
epiftles, 51. His obfervations 
On pidture-writing, or bierogly- 
phics, 56. 

Maranta. See Arrow-Root. 
Marrow, {pinal, of living ani- 
mals, experiments on, 155. 
Mary Q. of Scots, her poetic fare- 
well to France tranflated, 223. 
Mellifont, Abbey of, hiftorical ac- 

count of, 417. 

Men, differing in fhape and form 
from the prefent race, faid to 
have exifted in very remote 
times, 266. 

Mercy-Argenteau, Count de, his 
fuppofed political tefament, 
524. The work afcribed to M. 
de L’Jfle, 24. Story of the 
MS. not told, 525. View of 
the publication, 527. The 
Count’s letter to M. de Mont- 
morin, with the anfwer, 528. 
His correfpondence with M. 
Necker, 530. 

Milton, anecdotes, &c. relative to 
his writings, 253. 

Monro, Dr. his experiments re- 
lative to animal electricity, 429. 
Obfervations on the mufcles, 
&c.i6. Defcription of a mon- 
fier, 431. 

Motion of fluids, theory of, 152. 

——- Mufcular, 153, 


N . 
Natiozal debt, imtereiting ftric- 
tures OD, 434. 
Necrofis. See Bones. 
Nerves, experiments on the repro - 
duction of, 155, 156. 


Old 
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O 
Old age very fufceptible of cold, 


13. 

ol Teftament, Englifh verfion of, 
correction of various paffages 
in, by Dr. Roberts, 298. 

Oraxge, Prince and Princefs of, 
ftory of their fingular appear- 
ance, with their family, &c, at 
a Dutch fair, 302. 

Othello, the Moor of Venice, ari- 
ginal ftory of, 106. 

Oxford, Univerlity of, become 
pofieffed of the late Dr. Brad- 
ley’s aftronomical obfervations, 
made at the Royal Obfervatory, 
Greenwich, on condition of 
their publication, 441. Extra- 
ordinary procrattination of this 
bufinefs, 443, 444. 


P 


Paine, Thomas, his reafons for 
his ¢ hope of immortality,’ 160, 

Parties in France, extremely ad- 
verfe to each other, notwith- 
ftanding their common attach- 
ment to the revolution, 554. 

Pafigraphy, a curious new inven- 
tion, 357. ! 

Peace, obfervations on the necef- 
fity of an immediate one with 
France, 201. 518. 

Peat-mofzs, in Scotland, confi- 
dered, 427. Their origin, 74. 
Methods ufed for reclaiming 
thefe wafte lands, 74. 

Pentateuch, not written by Mofes, 
158. 

Phyjicians, London College of, 
charges brought againfl, with 
refpect to the eflablifhment of 
phyfic as a fcience, 320. 

Piercefield, charming views and 

rofpects there, 114. 

Pitt, Mr. ftyled, by a political 
writer, the Englith Rode/pierre, 
213. Cenfured as a miftaken 
politician, with refpeé to the 
French Revolution, 371. 


Plato, commentary on his Repub 
lic, 490. 

Playfair, Mr. his inveftigation of 
Porilms, 243 

Poetic Extrads in this vol. viz. 
from Wakefield’s Txanflations 
Srom the Ancients, §9. The 
Antidote, a political poem, go. 
Peter Pindar’s Royal Vifit te 
Exeter, gz. Peter Pindar’s 
Liberty's la? Squeak, 93. Dr. 
Enfield’s Selection of Hymns, 97+ 
Cole’s * Life of Hubert, a 
poem,’ 137. Claudian, with 
a tranflation, 164. The ¢ Tra- 
vels of Cyllepjus, a poem,’ 221. 
O’Keeffe’s ¢ Oatlands, a poem,” 
12z. Afhburnham’s Sonnets, 
ib. The ‘ Hiftory of Will and 
Jane, a poetic tale,’ 223. 
Pearce’s Windfor Caftle, an 
opera, 225. Merry’s * Fe- 
nelon, a drama,’ 275. Mrs. 

’ Robinfon’s * Sicilian Lover,’ 
a tragedy, 312.  Taylor’s 
* Veries on various Occafions,' 
351. Mrs. Yearfley’s « Roya] 
Captives,’ 452. 

Porifms, origin and nature of, 
244. Inveftigation of, 245. 
Prayer, remarkable one, for the 
reftoration of the royal family 

of France, 561. 

Provifions, prefent fearcity of, its 
caufes, 65. Farms of different 
magnitudes recommended as, 
in part, aremedy, 66. How 
far affected by the manufac; 
ture of ftarch and hair-powder, 
110. How far by monopoly, 
ib. By the corn laws, 112. By 
the Smithfield foreitaliers, &c. 
208. By the monopoly of 
{mall farms, 217. Scheme 

' propofed for a benevolent re- 
medy, 322. Schemes and ex- 
periments refpecting grains and 
roots for making different kinds 
of mixed bread, 333. A ¢ra- 
welling mill propofed, for the 
convenience of the poor, #4. 


Meal 
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Meal of carrots recommended, 

and how prepared, 334. Other 

vegetables enumerated, 335 
Pfalm C. new veriion of, 50. 


Q 


Quaffa Polygama, or bitter-afh, of 
~ Jamaica, defcribed, 428. Its 
medical virtues, 16. — 
Questions, .a curious fet of, re- 
{pecting the United States of 
America, 576. 

Quiberon, dreadful confequences 
of the defeat of the French 
royalifts there, 356. 


R 


Religion, nature of, purely fpiri- 
‘tual, 14. Not to be prefcribed 
by authority merely human, 24. 
Civil eftablifhment of, no proof 

of its or hodoxy, 19. 

: —, neceflity of, under na- 
tional’ protection, with a free 
toleration of Diffenters, 497. 

Revolution in 1688, obfervations 
relative to, 289. 

Roberts, Dr. his corrections of va- 

‘ rious paffages in the Englith 
verfion of the O. T. 298. 

Roland, Madame, her early pro- 
penfity to literature, 506. Her 
felf-complaifance, 507. Her 
good opinion of her critical 
powers, id. Vifits England, 
508. Her political talents, id. 
Her defence of her hufband’s 
views as a public man, 510. 
Her familiar letters ranked 
with thofe of Mad. de Sevigneé, 
ib. 

Rouféau, his notions with refpect 

to the ftudy of languages con- 
troverted, 379. 

Rural like, and cottage manners, 
‘advantageoufly difplayed, 330. 

ae Dr. his defcription of 

a mproved thermometer, 430. 

* ‘ ‘ 





S 

Sainbel, Mr. biographical anec- 
dotes of, 142. Account of his 
veterinary works, 143. 

Saint Vincent’s, account of the 
black Charaibs inhabiting that 
ifland, 471. 

Schroeter, Mr. his new obferva- 
tions in proof of the mountains 
Ous inequalities, rotation, ate 
moiphere, and twilight of the 
planet Venus, 147. 

Scotland, account of the revival of 
literature in that kingdom, 260, 
Anecdotes and memoirs of 
learned men who flourifhed 
there in the 1gth century, 261. 
Tours in the eaftern part of, 
lately performed, 323. 

Seringapatam, expedit. againft,521 

Servan, M. his temperate remarks 
on the real ftate of France, at 
the clofe of laft year, 566. 
The farmers and péafantry not 
in ill circamftances, 567. 

Sheep, caufe of the difeafe in 
termed the flaggers, 153. 

Sierra Leone, colony of, its hifto- 
try, 41. Deftroyed by the 
French, 42. 

Simall-pox, cafes of, refpecting 
pregnant women, 287. 

Snail-foup, recommended as a 
cheap and delicious kind of 
food, 335. 

Spirituous liquors, effects of, on 
the human body, 409. Said 
to deform even the dead, id, 

Stanley, Mr. his entertaining ac- 
count of the hot fprings in Ice« 
land, 422. 424. 

Starch, See Arrow-root. 

SuGion of frefh wounds, an em- 
pyrical method of cure, 219. 
Account of the practice of, 24, 
Teftimonies in favour of, 220. 

Sugar, Eaft Indian, objeétions to 
the importation of, into Great 
Britain, 204. 

Sun, curious obfervations on the 
nature and appearances of, 145. 

Prodigious 
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Prodigious elevations on the 
furface of, i. A {pot obferved 
in (in the year 1779) faid by 
Mr. Herfchel to have extended 
50,000 miles, #4. That fiupen- 
dous primary plauet probably 
inhabited, 147. 


T 


ania Hydatigenia, found in the 
brain of fheep, account of, 153. 

Tbermoneter, tavention of an im- 
proved one, 430. 

Yippoo Sultan, fketch of the late 
war with, 519. Redudiion of 
Bangalore, by Lord Curnwallis, 
2h. Expedition againft Se- 
ringapatam, 522. 

JVithes, the rights to, claimed by 
the clergy, derived only from 
the civ power, 20. Invari- 

- ably adverfe to the interefts of 
the occupiers of land, 104. 


Vv 


Vendée, chara&ter of the infur- 
gents in that department of 
France, 494- 

Penice, cortous account of the po- 

. hice and government of, 573. 

Vexus, planet, conjecture relative 
to the faint illumination vifible 
on the unenlightened part of, 
145-  New,obfervations in 
proof of the mountainous ine- 
qualines of, 147. 


E xX. 


V cfuviys, account of the tremend- 
ous eruption of, in ?794. by 
Sir W. Hamilton, 149. 

Vince, Mr. his Bakerian leéture 
on the motion of fluids, 152, 

VF oxcent’s, St. accountof the Cha- 
raids there, 471. 


WwW 


Wales, Prince of, his right rela- 
tive to the Duchy of Cornwalt 
aflerted, 71. 87. 

War, prefent, with France, com- 
pared with the late American 
war, 433. The former more 
than double the amount of the 
latter, 76, 

Wafie lands, obje&tious to the 
cultivation of, 217. 

‘entworth - caftle  (Yorkhhire), 
with the environs, defcribed, 


324: 
Wieland, chara&ter of that cele. 


brated writer, 481. Specimens 
of his works, 482. 


Winfield, antiquities of, 4473 


Y 


Young, Mr. Arthur, his ideas ree 
lative to the war with France 
converted, 73. 

» Sir William, bis account 

of the black Charaibs of St. 

Vincent’s, 471. 








ERRATA ina Vol. XIX. 


Page 33. 1.17.18. for « Ldw 


Edward. 


--d Prince of Wales,’ read Prince 


18. 1. 84. fron: bottom, for * dnfonius,’ read Au/onius. 
72. for ‘ Tiemdean,’ mad Tiedeman, 
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$12. (Appendix) title of Art. X, 1.2. for elfern, read 
[’ * gliern. 
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